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.The sylvan powers 

Obey our summons ; from their deepest dells 
The Dryads come, and throw their garlands wild 
And odorous branches at our feot; tho Njpuphs 
Thut press with nimble step tho mountain-thyme 
And purple heath-iluwor come not empty-handed, 

But scatter round ten thousand forms minute 

Of velvet moss or lichen, torn from rock 

Or rifted oak or cavern deep: tho Naiads too 

Quit their hived native stream, from whose smooth face 

They <rrop the lily, and each sedge and rush 

That drinks the rippling tide: tho frozen polos, 

Where peril waits the bold adventurer’s tread, 

The burning sands of Borneo and Cayenne, 

All, all to us unlock their secret stores 
And pay their cheerful tribute. 

J. Taylor, Norutich, 1818. 
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I.— On the Organisation of Sponges, find their Relationship to 
the Corals. By FjRNST HACKEE*. 

The class of Sponges lias hitherto stood, in many respects, 
isolated in the world of organisms. No other class of the 
animal or vegetable*, kingdom, containing an equal number of 
abundant, large, and multifarious forms, lias left naturalists, 
even up to the most recent, times, so much in doubt as to its true 
nature, or called forth such a number of contradictory opinions. 
Whilst most of the older naturalists regarded the Sponges as 
plants, and most of the modern ones considered them to be ani¬ 
mals, the intermediate opinion also made itself felt from time to 
time—namely, that from the indiffercncy of the characters of 
their organization, and from their mixture of animal and 
vegetable peculiarities, they were to be assigned to that remark¬ 
able group of the lowest and simplest organisms, which (in my 
* General Morphology of Organisms ’) I have placed as the 
kingdom of the Protista, between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Without entering here upon an historical exposition 
of the numerous different opinions which have, ever been en¬ 
tertained by naturalists as to the position of the Sponges in 
the classification of organisms, the opposite stand-points of the 
most esteemed naturalists may nevertheless be briefly indicated. 

. * From the ‘ Jenaiftche Zeitschrift,’ Hand v. pp. 207-254; translated by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.8. 

Ann . & Mag . N. Hist. Ser. 4. Voh v. 
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Placing at the head of them, as is customary, the name of 
Aristotle, even this u father of natural history” was quite in 
doubt as to the nature of the sponges; for while, in many 
passages, he describes the sponges known to him as animals, 
he regards them in another place as plants^ and in a third 
refers them to those indifferent organisms which constitute the 
gradual and imperceptible transition from the animal to the 
plant. 

Linn£, who regarded all the sponges known to him as spe¬ 
cies of a single genus, Spongia , placed them, in 1735 (in his 
1 Systema Natural ’), at the end ot the vegetable kingdom, be¬ 
low the lowest Cryptogamia, combining them with the corals 
and coralliform Bryozoa ns Lithophyta. Even in the tenth 
edition of his 1 System a Natural’ (1760) this view is main¬ 
tained. But in the twelfth edition (1767) he adopts the views 
of Ellis and Pallas, who had in the meanwhile declared the 
sponges to be animals, and placed them with the corals, among 
the Aoophyta. 

Of those naturalists who even subsequently regarded the 
sponges as plants, Spallanzani^ Sprengel, and Okcn are espe¬ 
cially to be noted; and this opinion has been held, even up to 
the most recent period, by Burmeister and Ehrcnbcrg. Never¬ 
theless the sponges have pretty generally passed as animals 
since Grant, in 1826, thoroughly described the canal-system 
of the sponges with its u pores ” and u oscula,” and also ascer¬ 
tained their reproduction by means of ciliated free-swimming 
larval. 

With regard to the position occupied by the sponges in the 
system of animals, two different views especially stand at pre¬ 
sent in opposition to one another, and have done so for more 
than twenty years. In conjunction with Cuvier, most zoolo¬ 
gists regarded the sponges as the nearest allies of the corals or 
polypes, and referred them, with these, to the primary divi¬ 
sion of the Radiata. The determining motive for this posi¬ 
tion was not, however, the recognition of the actual agreement 
of the sponges and corals in their most essential characters of 
organization, but rather the external similarity which exists 
between many sponges and corals in outward habit, and espe¬ 
cially in the mode of stock-formation. But when, about a 
quarter of a century ago, it began to be perceived that the so- 
called “ Radiate type ” was a confusedly mixed assemblage of 
very various lower animals, and when, afterwards, as the re¬ 
cognition of their differences of organization advanced, the 
Radiata were divided into the three quite different main groups 
of the Echinodermata, Coelenterata, and Protozoa, the sponges 
were not left with the corals or Anthozoa among the Coelen- 
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ter at a, but degraded into the lowest, section of the animal 
kingdom—a particular place being assigned to them, with the 
Infusoria aim Rhizopoda, among the. Protozoa. 

The, accurate investigations of the minute organization of 
the sponges which have been made since 1848, with improved 
microscopic appliances, and in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of modern anatomy, appeared at first to fix this last 
position afresh. The very careful anatomical investigations 
of Carter in the East Indies (from 1848) and of Lieborklihn 
in Rerlin (from 1830) scanned coucordantly to lead to the' re¬ 
sult that the sponges were true*. Protozoa, and possessed close 
relations of affinity, on the one hand, to the Rhizopoda, and 
especially to the Amccba*, and, on the other, to the true* Infu¬ 
soria (Ciliata) and to the Elagellata. In particular the struc¬ 
ture of the purls of tin*, siliceous skeleton of the siliceous 
sponges was compared to that of the similar and often 
scarcely distinguishable siliceous formations of the Spluemzoa 
and other Radiolaria. Moreover certain isolated sponge-cells 
were not to be, distinguished from Amoeba 1 . The isolated 
ciliary cells from the canal-system of the sponges, which bear 
only one long whip-like ciliuni, resembled the individual Fla- 
gellata. Whilst thus the relationships of the sponges to the 
other Protozoa were sought in various directions, on tin* other 
hand the characteristic canal-system of the sponge-body could 
not but appear as a higher organic contrivance, which was 
entirely wanting in the other Protozoa, or at the utmost ad¬ 
mitted of a very distant physiological comparison with the 
contractile vesicle of the Infusoria and Aiuudne. Hence, in 
proportion as move extended investigations revealed the multi¬ 
farious modifications of this canal-system in the various groups 
of sponges, the opinion became more and more general that 
this was a quite peculiar vascular apparatus, and that the 
whole class of sponges was in consequence to be regarded as 
a class of animals mi generis , which stood in no near relations 
of affinity to any other class, either among the Prnlozoa or 
among the Cadent eratn. 

This opinon, which is now predominant, that the peculiar 
canal-system of the sponges represents a perfectly specific 
nutritive apparatus, such as occurs in no other animals, and 
that, consequently, the Spongia? arc to be regarded as a pecu¬ 
liar and isolated class of animals sui generis, was expressed 
even by Grant (1820) and Johnston (1842), and has been 
maintained in recent times, especially by those zoologists who 
have gained most eredit for the classification of sponges, 
namely, Oscar Schmidt and Bowerbank. The further the 
systematic investigations of*the latter extended, and the more 

1 * 
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the minute structure of the sponges lias been made known of 
late by the researches of Lieberkuhn and Kolliker, the more 
did this isolated position of the class of sponges with its spe¬ 
cific u water-vascular system ” appear to be established. 

In opposition to this predominant conception, only a few 
naturalists have of late adhered to the older opinion, that the 
Spongias were of all animals most nearly allied to tne corals. 
Among these few Leuckart is especially to be noted. In 1854 
he directly asserted the relationship of the sponges and polypus 
(corals) in the following words :— u If we imagine a polype- 
colony with imperfectly separated individuals, without tenta¬ 
cles, stomachal sac, and internal septa, we have in fact the 
image of a sponge with its large 1 water-canals ’ opening out¬ 
wardly.” Leuckart accordingly placed the sponges in the 
system with the corals, in the natural primary group of the 
(kelcnterata, the typical arrangement of the organization of 
which he had been the first to recognize, in 1848, in their 
gastrovaseular apparatus, the u codenteric canal-system.” lie 
did not, however, either then or afterwards, adduce any fur¬ 
ther proof of the near relationship of the sponges and corals, 
or demonstrate in detail the homologies actually existing be¬ 
tween the two classes. 

When I was staying, for three months, in the winter of 
18G6-67, upon the Canarian island of Lanzarotc, 1 induced 
my travelling companion and pupil, M. Miklueho-Alaelay, of 
St. Petersburg, to investigate thoroughly the extraordinarily 
rich sponge-fauna which we met with upon the lava-blocks of 
Puerto del Arrecife, the harbour of the island. The most 
important result of these spongiological investigations, of the 
correctness of which 1 have repeatedly convinced myself by 
my own observations, was the fact that the sponges stand in 
a much nearer relationship to the corals than has been pre¬ 
viously admitted, and even than Leuckart had supposed. In 
particular, it appeared, from Miklucho’s investigations, that 
the “ perfectly peculiar ” canal-system of the sponge-body was 
by no means such a peculiarly specific arrangement, but rather 
equivalent in general, both in form and function, to the gastro- 
vaseular system or codenteric apparatus of the Cudcntcrata, 
and especially of the corals; in tact that this “ nutritive sys¬ 
tem ” is both homologous and analogous in the two classes. 
I was able the more impartially to recognize this highly im- 

( >ortant tact, by which the true affinity of the Spongi® and 
^celenterata is definitively established, because previously, 
following the prevailing opinion, and supported particularly 
upon the views of Lieberkuhn and Oscar Schmidt, I had re¬ 
garded the sponges as peculiar Protozoa, most nearly allied to 
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the Ilhizopoda, and had placed them, in my 1 (Jcncral Morpho¬ 
logy,’ in the indifferent kingdom of the Protista. 

Miklucho has published the most important results of his 
researches in his “ Beit rage zu r Kenntniss der Kpongien,” 
which appeared in 1868 in the fourth volume of the 4 Jenaische 
Zcitschrift. ’ (pp. 221-240, pis. 4&/>). They relate chiefly to 
the? remarkable Guancha blanca , a small calcareous sponge, 
which is to be reckoned one of the most interesting forms of 
the whole animal kingdom ; for it forms small stocks (ronni) } 
the constituent individuals [persons) of which belong, accord¬ 
ing to their structure, to different, genera, and even different 
families, of the Calcispongias, and nevertheless grow forth from 
one and the same root. 

Miklucho’s remarkable observations on Guancha blanca , of 
the accuracy of which 1 constantly convinced myself with my 
own eyes while in Lanzarote, induced me last winter to submit 
to a comparative examination the numerous small calcareous 
sponges which I had previously collected in the North Sea at 
Heligoland, and in tin*. Mediterranean at Nice, Naples, and 
Messina. Subsequently 1 also found some interesting small 
calcareous sponges on stones, univalve 1 , shells, and alga?, which 
I had collected, during my return journey from the Canary 
Islands, on the north-west coast of Africa, near Mogador, and 
in the Straits of (Gibraltar, near Algebras, and brought with 
me well preserved in spirits. To this rich material of my own 
was added the calcareous sponges of the Zoological Museums 
of Edinburgh, Berlin, Munich, and Hamburg, which MM. 
Allman, Peters, Von Siebold, and Bolau were kind enough to 
send me. Through M. Schmaltz, 1 obtained from the Godef- 
froy Museum a number of interesting Australian calcareous 
sponges from Bass’s Straits. My honoured friend and col¬ 
league, Professor Oscar Schmidt of Grata, was good enough 
to send me specimens of the greater part of the calcareous 
sponges collected by him in the Adriatic. How abundant was 
the material thus placed at my command may be best learnt 
from the fact that I have been able to distinguish no fewer 
than 42 genera and EJ2 species among the Caleisponghc. 

I shall give, exact descriptions and figures of these cal¬ 
careous sponges, increased by a number of new forms which I 
expect to have sent to me by various colleagues, in the special 
part of my monograph of the Oalcispongke, now in course of 
preparation. In the general part of this monograph I shall give 
a detailed exposition of the general natural history of the (Jal- 
cispongiae, wnich, I hope, will advance not only the knowledge 
of this little group, but in many respects that of the sponges 
in general. For although the legion of the Caleispongise is 
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one of the smallest legions of the class of sponges, and, more¬ 
over, for the major part, contains exceptionally small, nay, 
even microscopic forms, it is nevertheless capable, more than 
all other sponges, of throwing a valuable general light upon 
the conditions of organization and affinity of the whole class. 
Moreover the special systematic and morphological relations 
of this small order are so simple and clear, and the genealo¬ 
gical relationships of its different genera and species so instruc¬ 
tive and interesting, that a thorough elucidation of them is 
of great importance even to the general classification of or¬ 
ganisms. 

As the most important result of my investigations, I start 
with the following general proposition :—The sponges are 
most nearly allied to the corals of all organisms. Certain 
sponges differ from certain corals only by a less degree of histo¬ 
logical differentiation, and especially by the want of iirtieating 
organs. The most essential peculiarity of the. organization 
of sponges is their nutritive canal-system, which is both ho¬ 
mologous with and analogous to the so-called ccelenteric vas¬ 
cular "system, or gast.rovascular apparatus of the Cadentorata. 
In the sponges, just as in the corals, and, indeed, in the 
Oadcntcrata generally, all the different parts of the body 
originate by differentiation from two primitive simple forma¬ 
tive membranes or germ-lame Use, the entoderm and the ecto¬ 
derm. These two lamella 1 originate by differentiation from the 
originally homogeneous cells which (having been produced by 
tin 1 /segmentation of the ovum) compose the spherical body of 
the ciliated embryo or of the- primitive larva {Planula). From 
the inner or vegetative germ-lamella, the entoderm, originate 
the nutritive epithelium of the canal-system and the reproduc¬ 
tive organs. From the outer or animal germ-lamella, the ec¬ 
toderm, all the other pails originate. 

.Before I proceed to support this proposition by a brief state¬ 
ment of the results of my observations, I may lie permitted to 
make a few remarks upon the position which, in accordance with 
it, the sponges will henceforward have to occupy in the system of 
the animal kingdom,beside or below the Cadentorata. For as we 
must infer, from the general homology which exists between all 
parts of the sponge- and coral-organisms,not merely an apparent 
anatomical agreement, but an actual blood-relationship of the 
two classes of animals, the question forces itself upon us, with 
respect to the system, what particular place the sponges will 
have*, to take in the existing classification of the Cadentorata. 

In recent zoological systems the stem or type of thcOcelen- 
terata is pretty generally divided into three classes :—1. Corals 
(Polypi's or Antliozoa) ; 2. Ilydromcdusm (llydroida and 
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Medusas); 3. Ctenophora (Ciliograda). All the animals of 
these three classes agree not only in the characteristic formation 
of the nutritive vascular system, but also in the possession of 
urticating organs, for which reason Huxley grouped them to¬ 
gether as Nematophora. These characteristic urticating organs 
are entirely deficient in all true sponges. The absolute defi¬ 
ciency of the urticating organs in all sponges ^ and their constant 
presence in all corals, ifydromedusse, and Ctenophora, is at 

S resent the sole morphological character which sharply and 
ecidedly separates the first class from the last three. I have 
therefore, in my 4 Monograph of the Monera,’ and subsequently 
in my 1 Natural History of Creation,’ included the three last- 
mentioned classes under the old name of Acaleplnv or Cnidce 
(nettle-animals). Even Aristotle comprehended under this 
denomination the two characteristic primary types of the 
group, the free-swimming Medusa 1 , and the sedentary Actinia\ 
Moreover the distinctive character of the nettle-animals, 
namely the possession of urticating organs, is just as clearly 
expressed by this denomination as by Huxley’s name Nema¬ 
tophora. 

We should therefore have to divide the stem or phylum of 
the Zoophytes (Cadenterata s. Zoophyta) into two primary 
groups (subphyla or cladi)—1, Sponges (Sponger s. Pori- 
feru) , and, 2, Nettle-animals {Acalepha^ s. Onidtr , s. Nemato - 
phora). The latter would divide into the three classes of the 
Corals, Hydromedusa;, and Ctenophora. Among the sponges 
we might provisionally distinguish as two classes the Auto - 
spongin' and the fossil Vctrospongiat , as hitherto these two 
groups have not allowed themselves to be brought into near 
connexion either in the whole; or in detail. Among the Auto- 
s pong ire the Calcispongue would form a distinct subclass or 
legion. 

We might perhaps go even further, and, supported by the 
very near relations of affinity of the sponges ami corals, speak 
in favour of the following division of the Coelenterata :— 


Cladus I. Bush-animals (Tiiamnoda). 

Class 1. Sponges ( Sponguv ). 

Class 2. Corals ( Corallia ). 

Cladus II. Sea-jellies (Mkdusje). 

Class 1. Umbrella-jellies ( Ilydromedusw ). 

Class 2. Comb-jellies ( Ctenophora ?). 

Time only can decide which grouping best corresponds 
to the natural relationships, when the genealogy of the 
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Coelcntcrata can be more completely established upon the 
basis of extended ontogenetic and comparative anatomical in¬ 
vestigations. 

That the essential agreement in the internal organization of 
the sponges and corals, their actual homology, has hitherto 
been for the most part overlooked is due, among other things, 
to the fact that the most accurate anatomical investigations of 
recent times (especially those of Lieberkiihn) took their start 
from the two best-known and commonest forms of sponges— 
namely, the freshwater sponge ( Spongi.ila ), which belongs to 
the group of the true siliceous sponges, and the common sponge 
(Evjpougia), belonging to the group of horny sponges. But 
these very two forms of sponges differ in many respects con¬ 
siderably from the original and typie.al structure of the entire 
class, have been in many ways modified and retromorphosed 
by adaptation to special conditions of existence, and therefore 
easily lead to erroneous conceptions, especially as their inves¬ 
tigation is comparatively difficult. 

On the other hand, among all the sponges, no group appears 
better fitted to shed full light upon the typical organization 
and the true relations of affinity of the wnole class than the 
legion of the (laleispongire. 1 deberkuhn has already expressly 
acknowledged this in his * Beit rage zur Anatomic der Kalk- 
spongicn ’ (18(>5), and endeavoured, from the results obtained 
from the Calcispongue, to render the other sponges more in¬ 
telligible. 

This applies in the first instance even to the individuality 
of the Culcispongim, which is adapted, in a far higher degree 
than that of most other sponges, to elucidate the difficult fec- 
tology or theory of individuality of the sponges. Reserving 
the circumstantial statement of these conditions, which arc 
equally interesting and important, for my monograph of the 
Caleispongia*, I will here cite only the result of my special in¬ 
vestigations upon this point. This consists essentially (leav¬ 
ing out of consideration some, modifications) in a confirmation 
of the opinion quite recently nut forward by O. Sclnnidt, that 
every part of the sponge-body which possesses an cxcurrent 
orifice ( oscuhnn) is to be regarded as a distinct “ individual.'” 
This “ true individual ” of the sponge-body 1 denominate, in 
accordance with my theory of individuality, a u person and 
every sponge-body that consists of two or more persons (t\ e. 
that possesses two or more oscula) T denominate a “ stock ” or 
u corinus.” The special limitation of these two ideas, which 
are rendered necessary by the peculiar conditions of indi¬ 
viduality of the sponges, 1 reserve for my monograph. There 
are consequently simple (solitary or monozoic) and compound 
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(social or polyzoie) sponges. Of simple sponges or persons we 
have examples in Sgcum and Ute among the calcareous sponges, 
Caminus among the bark sponges, and Eupleetella among the 
siliceous sponges. On the other hand, Lot cosole nia and Nardoa 
among the calcareous sponges, Euspongia among the horny 
sponges, and Spo fig ilia among the siliceous forms arc com¬ 
pound sponges or stocks. 

1 do not, like most other authors, regard the characteristic 
canal-system of the sponges as something quite specific and 
peculiar to this class, an arrangement sui generis, but share in 
the opinion of Leuckart and Miklueho, that it. is essentially 
homologous with the cwlenteric vascular system or gastrovas- 
cular apparatus of the corals and Uydromedusav—in fact, of 
all the Acaleplne or nettle-animals. Indeed 1 am so thorouglily 
convinced of this homology that I (with Miklueho) designate 
the largest cavity into which that canal-system is dilated in 
the sponge-body, and which is usually called the excurrent 
tube or flue (caminns), as the stomach , or digestive cavity, and 
its outer orifice, which is usually called the oxcurrcnt orifice or 
osculum, as the buccal orifice, or mouth. 

Tn opposition to this conception two objections especially 
will be urged—namely, in the first place, that there arc sponges 
with no flue and osculum, and, secondly, that the direction of the 
flow of water in the sponge-body is not reconcilable with it. 
As regards the first objection, 1 think 1 can invalidate it by a 
simple reference to developmental history. The sponges with¬ 
out Hue and without osculum arc cither primitive sponge-forms, 
whose ancestors had never attained to the dillercntiation of this 
central part of the canal-system, or they are rctroinnrphoscd 
forms whose ancestors have lost stomach and mouth by phy- 
letie degeneration. "Flic latter stand in the same relation to 
the more highly developed sponges furnished with mouth and 
stomach as the Cestode worms to the Trematoda. The Cestoda 
(in consequence of their stronger adaptation to the parasitic 
mode of life) have also lost the intestine and mouth, which 
their trematodiform ancestors possessed. Most of the mouth- 
less sponges, such, especially, as the CUsfosyca and Cophosyca 
among the Oalcispongia?., arc probably to lx*, regarded as such 
retroinorphosed, and not as originally astomatous forms ; and 
if their embryos, which arc still unknown to us, actually ac¬ 
quire a mouth and stomach like the other sponge-embryos, this 
ontogenetic fact would most decidedly confirm our phylogenetic 
hypothesis. Sycocystis , the young form of which is provided 
with a mouth, while the mature form is astomatous, may even 
now be cited in its favour. 

The physiological conditions of the water-circulation in the 
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sponge-body seem to constitute a more substantial objection to 
our interpretation. It is well known that generally (but not 
always!) the direction of the flow of the water which passes 
through the canal-system of the living sponge-body is as fol¬ 
lows :—The water flows in through very numerous and fine 
cuticular pores (the so-called u incurrcnt apertures ”), usually 
perceptible oidy by means of the microscope, and through 
these fine u incurrcnt canals,” which often ramify and anasto¬ 
mose repeatedly, reaches a few larger canals, which fiually 
open into the central “ excurrent cavity ” (our u stomachal 
cavity ”). From this the used water then escapes outwards 
with the useless solid particles through the u excurrent orifice” 
(our u mouth ”). 

In the corals or Anthozoa, on the other hand, as also in the 
other Cnida?, the direction of the flow of the water which tra¬ 
verses the cavities of the body appears to be different, and in 
a certain sense opposed to the ordinary direction of the current 
in the sponges. The water, which at the same time conveys 
the food into the body, is usually, in the Cnidie and, especially, 
in the corals, taken up by the mouth, passes through this into 
the stomach, and hence into the other canals which traverse 
the body. The part played in this process by the cutaneous 
pores of the corals is unfortunately still as good as unknown. 
These fine apertures in the skin, usually perceptible only 
through the microscope, through which the finest canals of the 
ccjclenterie vascular system open outwards in the corals, just as 
in the sponges, have by no means attracted so much attention 
in the former as in the latter. Nay, they have scarcely even 
been compared! Whilst the greatest importance has been 
attached to the cutaneous pores of the sponges, those of the 
corals, although long known, have been almost universally ig¬ 
nored ; and yet the two are evidently homologous , and of one 
and the same origin! Nay, it is even very possible (not to 
say probable) that through the skin of the corals, as through 
that of the sponges, respiratory currents of water constantly 
|>eiietratc into the body by means of the cutaneous pores, and 
that these traverse the canals of the body-wall, and finally 
discharge themselves into the stomachal cavity. The cuta¬ 
neous pores in the corals might then, just as much as in the 
sponges, be designated u incurrent apertures.” 

So much, at any rate, is certain, that an essential morpho¬ 
logical difference (foes not exist between the nutrient vascular 
system of the sponges and corals. If we compare single, so¬ 
litary, perfectly developed persons of the two classes, e . g . 
Sycum and Actinia , we find in both a central cavity as the true 
principal part of the nutrient canal-system—a central cavity 
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(flue or stomach) which opens outwards by a single large ori- 
lice (osculum or mouth). From this cavity canals issue in all 
directions, which traverse the body-wall, and finally open on 
their surface by the cutaneous pores. If, on the other hand, 
we compare a sponge-stock (e. g. Sycodentirvm , Spongilla) and 
a coral-stock (e. g. Dendrophyllia , Oorgonia) , we find in like 
manner, in both, a nutrient canal-system of the ccenenchyma 
or ccenosoma, which places the cavities of the individual per¬ 
sons in communication with eacli other. 

The difference in the direction of the current of water which 
is usually admitted in the two classes is a matter of perfect 
indifference in this close morphological comparison. Even if 
this difference was really constant, general, and thoroughgoing, 
it would not be capable of invalidating our notion of the ho¬ 
mology of the canal-system in the body of the sponge and 
coral. The difference in the circulation of the nutrient stream 
of water in the two classes of animals would merely prove that 
no physiological comparison, no analogy , exists between the 
individual pails of the vascular system, but that this lias 
rather been lost by adaptation to different conditions of nutri¬ 
tion. But by this our morphological comparison of the corre¬ 
sponding parts, their homology , which we must ascribe to 
inheritance from common ancestors, is in no way affected. 
Hut when we have to grasp the true relation of affinity of two 
groups of animals, we must consider only their actual homo¬ 
logies, i. c. those similarities arising from common inheritance, 
which alone constitute the true guiding-star in every compara¬ 
tive exposition. On the other hand, we must leave entirely 
out of consideration the analogies which depend upon mere 
adaptation , because these are much better fitted to obscure 
and conceal than to illuminate and clear up this relation of 
affinity. 

But it must be pointed out that this contrast in the direction 
of the current, of water, which is almost universally assumed 
to occur in the vascular system of the sponges and corals, and 
regarded as without exception, is by no means an absolute 
and unfailing one. Miklueho has already shown that in a 
great many sponges the mouth or osculum by no means per¬ 
mits only the outflow, but also the inflow of water. 1 have 
repeatedly convinced myself, by my own observations, of the 
correctness of this assertion. Consequently the mouth in 
many sponges, just as in the corals, serves for both the recep¬ 
tion anti expulsion of the water and the nutritive constituents 
contained in it. 

For the right understanding of these relations, those sponges 
which have no cutaneous pores at all, and in which the sole 
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aperture of the perfectly simple stomachal cavity is the osculum 
or mouth, are of peculiar importance. Such a sponge without 
cutaneous pores ) and the entire ccelonteric canal-system of 
which consists, as in Hydra , of a perfectly simple stomachal 
cavity with a simple mouth-orifice, was believed by Miklucho 
to be presented in his Guancha hlanca . I have, however, by 
subsequent careful examination of the forms of Guancha col¬ 
lected by Miklucho himself and handed over to me, ascertained 
that this sponge possesses simple cutaneous pores. On the 
other hand. I have examined two microscopically small, but 
yet perfectly developed (i. e . ovigerous), calcareous sponges 
collected by me in Naples, in which there are actually no 
traces of cutaneous pores. The entire body of these most pri¬ 
mitive forms of Calcispongioe consists of an elongate rounded 
sac (stomach), with a single opening (mouth) on that extremity 
of the body which is opposite to the point of attachment. For 
this extremely interesting primitive form, which must evi¬ 
dently open the series of the Calcispongia*, I propose the name 
of Prosy cum. 

But full light is thrown upon these, as upon all other organic 
relations, only by developmental history. The earliest young 
forms of the sponges, the ciliated embryos, which afterwards 
swarm about freely as larvae by means ot their ciliary coat, dif¬ 
fuse this light in the most desirable manner. I have traced 
the ontogeny of these youngest forms (which were previously 
known among the Calcispongue only in Syrian and Dunster- 
villia) in a number of quite distinct genera, and have by this 
means arrived at the following results, which in part confirm, 
and in part essentially enlarge, the existing observations on the 
ontogeny of the sponges. 

After the egg has been broken up, in consequence of the 
process of segmentation, into a spherical, mulberry-like aggre¬ 
gation of closely adpressed, homogeneous, naked spherical 
cells, the mulberry-like embryo, by stronger growth in one 
direction, acquires an ellipsoidal or oval form, and covers its 
surface with cilia. A small central cavity (stomach) is then 
produced in its interior; this extends, and, breaking through 
at one pole of the longitudinal axis, acquires an aperture, the 
mouth. 

Either before the buccal orifice of the stomach is perforated, 
or at any rate soon afterwards, the free-swimming, ciliated 
larva of the calcareous sponges sinks to the bottom of the sea 
and attaches itself there. The point of adhesion is usually 
situated at the pole of the longitudinal axis which is opposite 
to the mouth (aboral pole). The body of the young sponge 
now forms a simple, elongate rounded, adherent sue, the cavity 
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of which communicates with the surrounding sea-water only 
a single aperture, the mouth, placed opposite to the point 
of attachment. In this early young state , when it constitutes 
a simple cup-shaped lx)dy with solid walls and a simple aper¬ 
ture, the young sponge is not essentially different from a young 
coi'al which is still in the same early period of ontogenesis. 
But just as the common freshwater Polype (Hydra) presents 
persistently throughout life, in its simple sae-like body-cavity, 
a similar ccelenterie primitive state to that which all corals pass 
through in their youth, so docs this just-mentioned simplest 
calcareous sponge ( Prosy cum) remain throughout its life, until 
perfect maturity, in the same ccelenterie primitive state which 
the other calcareous sponges have to pass through rapidly in 
their earliest youth. Considering, now, that extremely impor¬ 
tant and intimate causal connexion which everywhere exists 
between ontogeny and phytogeny ,—considering the morphoge¬ 
netic fundamental law, that the ontogeny (that is to say, the 
individual developmental history of the organism) constitutes 
a short and rapid (causally conditioned by the laws of inherit¬ 
ance and adaptation) repetition of its phytogeny , that is, of the 
paleontological developmental history of the ancestors of its 
entire stock,—considering this high phylogenetic signification 
of all ontogenetic states, we must, from these simple facts, from 
this ontogenetic concordance between the young states of the 
sponges and corals, draw the extremely important phylogenetic 
conclusion, that the sponges and corals are near blood-re¬ 
lations , whose origin is derived from one and the same ori¬ 
ginal common stock-form. This unknown stock-form, of 
whose special structure no fossil remains are preserved to us 
from the areholithie period of the earth’s history, but as to 
whose former existence avc may conclude with perfect cer¬ 
tainty from the adduced facts, nay, of whose general form wc 
have even still an approximate picture in Prosycum simplicis- 
simum !, must have possessed a simple cup-shaped body, with 
a single orifice placed opposite to its point of attachment. We 
will give this the name of the primitive sac, Pkotascus. 
From this hypothetical Pro lose us probably originated, as two 
divergent branchlcts, Prosycum (the stock-form of the Calci- 
spongice) and Procorallum (the stock-form of the corals). 

[To he continued.] 


II.— On the Species of the Genus Philhydrus found in the 
Atlantic Islands . By D. Sharp, M.B. 

When engaged last spring in making an examination of our 
British Plnlfiydri } and comparing them with the few spcci- 
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mens in my possession of the same genus from other parts of 
the world, i was surprised to find, amongst some material 
which had been collected in the Canary Islands by the Messrs. 
Crotch, examples of the P. maritimus , Th., which in no way 
differed from our British individuals of that species. As the 
P. maritimus is not included in Mr. Wollaston’s 4 Coleoptcra 
Atlantidum,’ 1 communicated the fact in a letter to that 
gentleman ; and in return he kindly sent to me for examina¬ 
tion such specimens of Philkydrus from the Madeiran, Cana¬ 
rian, and Cape-Verdc archipelagos as were still accessible to 
him; and as we have found two species amongst them which 
are apparently undescribed, and have ascertained also that the 
one which he had regarded as the? melanocephalus of Olivier is 
better identified with what I believe to be Ktister’s politus , 
found in Mediterranean latitudes, I have thought that it might 
not be amiss to call attention to the several species, collec¬ 
tively, which have hitherto been observed in those islands. I 
regret, however, that I have not sufficient examples before me 
to enable me in every case to decide positively whether certain 
forms should be treated as distinct species or not; and in order 
therefore to avoid encumbering the Atlantic Catalogue un¬ 
necessarily, I have regarded all such doubtful ones as varieties, 
and thus can distinguish with certainty but four species, which 
arc as follows :— 

1. Philkydrus maritimus, Th., Sk. Col. ii. p. 9b (1860). 

The entirely pale upper surface of this species, as well as 
the stronger punctuation of its elytra, are characters amply 
sufficient to distinguish it at a glance from any of the fol¬ 
lowing. 

Inhabits the Canarian archipelago, a few examples of it 
having been found by the Messrs. Crotch in (join era. 

2. Philkydrus politus , Kilst., Kaf. Eur. 18. 9 (1849). 

P. oblongo-ovaliB, convoxuB, nitidus, niger, prothoracis olytrorumquo 
margiuibus fusco-tcstaccis, cupite maculis duabus ante oculos, 
tarsia, antennis (clava oxcepta) palpisquo rufo-testaceis, his arti- 
culo secundo basi infuscato; prothorace crebro subtiliter punctato; 
elytris parco subtiliuB punctatis, fleriebus tribus punctorum ma- 
jorum impreBsifl. 

Long, fore 3 lin. 

Mas tarBorum unguiculis fere angulatim curvatis, basi dente valido 
instructs. 

Foem. tarsorum unguiculia basi dente minoro instructis. 

Inhabits the Madeiran and Canarian archipelagos, the exact 
form defined above (which I have regarded as the type) having 
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been met with by Mr. Wollaston in Teneriffe and Gomera, of 
the Canarian group, in the latter of which islands it was found 
likewise by Messrs. Gray and Crotch. 

Yar. fi paulo angustior, prothoraco obsoletius punctato, palpis arti- 
culo secundo haud infuseato, tibiis piceu-rufis. Long. lin. 

Inhabits the Canaries, the single example (before me) which 
I have described as the u var. /3,” having been taken by Mr. 
Wollaston in Fuerteventura. 

Var. y supra fusco-testuceus, prothoracis limbo dilutiore, capito 
nigro maculis duabus magma rufo-teatuceis, palpis articulo ho- 
cuudo basi infuseato, tibiis tarsisque fusco-tcstaccis. Long, fero 
3 lin. 

Inhabits the Canaries, having, like the u var. been found 
by Messrs. Wollaston and Gray in Fuerteventura. 

Var. 8 “var. y” similis, prothoraco clytrisquo magis infuscatis, palpis 
totis testaccis. Long, vix 2} lin. 

Inhabits the Madeiran archipelago, having been captured 
by Mr. Wollaston abundantly m the island of Porto Santo, 
where it swarms along the edges of the half-dried brackish 
streams. 

I hope I may prove correct in referring the type of this 
apparently variable species to the P. politus , Kiist. Klister's 
description, however, indicates the sculpture of the elytra as 
much more distinct than it would appear to be in the Atlantic 
examples before me. Put I have, at any rate, Spanish ones 
from Carthagena (the very locality from which Klistcr’s spe¬ 
cimens of P. politus were obtained) agreeing in every respect 
with the particular form from the Canary Isles which 1 have 
above regarded as the typo of the species. 

A specimen of the u var. S 99 was many years ago identified 
by Dr. Aubd as P. melanoccphalus , Oliv., from which spe¬ 
cies nevertheless it is entirely distinct. On the strength, 
however, of this determination, Mr. Wollaston admitted 1\ 
melanocephalus into his list of Atlantic Coleoptera; but in 
reality we have no evidence as yet of its occurrence in an j of 
those sub-African islands. The description of P. atlanticus, 
Blanchard, in 1 Voy. au Pole sud, T Zool., tome iv. p. 51 (a. d. 
1853), I am unable to refer with certainty to any species or 
variety at present before me; but it is said to inhabit Teneriffe. 

I would also remark that it is not altogether impossible that 
some one (or perhaps more) of the forms which I have here 
treated as varieties of P. politus may prove eventually to be 
a distinct species. 
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3. Philhydrus Wollastoni ’, n. sp. 

P. Bubovolis, sat convexus, nitidus,piceo-nigor, prothoracis olytrorum- 
quo limbo dilutiore, capita muculis duabua parvis ante oculos, 
palpis antoimarainquo basi testaceis, pedibuB picoo-nifis; capita 
prothorucoquo crebro subtilitar, elytris parciuB obsoletiusquo 
punctatis, his seriobus tribus punctorum majorum irapressis. 
Long. 2J lin. 

Inhabits the Cape-Verde archipelago, having been found 
by Messrs. Wollaston and Gray in the islands of S. Antonio, 
S. Vicente, S. lago, and Brava—in the first of which it was 
met with likewise by Dr. II. Dolirn. 

Var. /3 paulo brevior et magis convexus, colore dilutiore, palpis 
paulo brovioribus et crassioribus. 

Found in S. Antonio, this very slightly different form 
being the one which is distinctive of that, island. 

Nearly as large as the northern P. me la noccpha lus , but 
darker and more uniform in colour, with its elytra sparingly 
and much more indistinctly punctured, and with the claws 
of its tarsi much smaller and scarcely differing in struc¬ 
ture in the two sexes,—in which last respect it resembles 
P. ovalis, Th., and marginellus , Fab., and differs decidedly 
from P. politus } Ktist., and mart limns, Th. 

4. Philhydrus hesperidum , n. sp. 

P. oblongo-ovalis, leviter convexus, nitidus, capita nigro, maculis 
duabus parvis anto oculos, autennarum basi palpisque testaceis, 
his apico sumrao subinfuscato; prothorace disco piceo-nigro, 
marginibus tcstacois; elytris fusco-testaceis, parce obsoleteque 
punctatis, seriobus tribus punctorum majorum impressis; pedibus 
piceis, tarsis dilutioribus. 

Long. l£-2 lin. 

Inhabits the Cape-Verde archipelago, having been detected 
by Messrs. Wollaston and Gray in S. Antonio, S. Vicente, 

S. lago, and Brava. 

Closely allied in form and appearance to the European P. 
marqinellus , but not quite so large us that species, and at once 
distinguishable from it by its very sparingly and obsolctely 
punctured elytra. It. pretty closely resembles P. Wollas¬ 
toni ; but its smaller size and more oblong form, as well aa 
several differences in the details of its colour and punctation, 
will suffice to distinguish it. 
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III.— On a Byssiferous Fossil Trigonia. 
By John Lycett, M,D. 


The discovery of a byssal aperture in a fossil Trigonia , in 
connexion with certain features which are presumed to have 
been physically connected with such a condition of existence, 
is a novelty in fossil zoology, and, as such, needs no apology, 
although the species was figured and partially described up¬ 
wards of twenty-eight years since. I allude to Trigonia cari - 
nata, Agassiz, found in the Lower Greensand of various French 
and English localities. The well-known memoir by Agassiz on 
the genus Trigonia contains ligures of this species represent¬ 
ing merely immature casts, in which the ornamentation of the 
surface is only very imperfectly indicated; and the description 
also accords with such an unsatisfactory condition. D’Orbigny, 
in his * Pakkmtologie Franchise/ has given elaborate figures of 
a single perfect specimen of adult or nearly adult growth. 
Upon referring to plate 286 of the work last cited, we find a 
marvellously perfect example of T. carinata , possessing all the 
usual sectional characters of the costata -, remarkable more 
especially for the salient ornamentation of the area, with its 
large carinas and intermediate costelhe: these features, so 
beautiful in the earlier stage of its growth, disappear altogether 
in specimens that have attained to about half the dimensions 
of adult shells, and are replaced by irregular, large, rugose, 
transverse plications; but in the figures of D’Orbigny we dis¬ 
cover nothing of this : the area retains its pristine ornamenta¬ 
tion unaltered to its ultimate stage of growth—a condition of 
existence which we may never expect to discover in any 
actual specimen. The same figures have no indication of a 
aperture, and the costae have less than their real obli- 
The author’s text is only a brief description of the 
of the artist . 

general figure of T, carinata is remarkable as com¬ 
pared with examples of the genus generally; it is oblong 
or ovately oblong, much lengthened and narrow or inflated 
along its mesial portion, and has in fact much general resem¬ 
blance to Byssoarca. The byssal aperture is not large, and is 
placed at the anterior or antero-inferior l>order. An examina¬ 
tion of the lines of growth shows that this orifice was formed 


byssal 

quity. 

jigures 

The 


only when the valves approached to their adult condition. 
Specimens which exhibit the complete or uninjured outline of 
the valves are all of immature growth, and had not formed 
the byssal aperture. Valves of adult growth are found in a 
condition altogether different and in accordance with the al¬ 
tered habits of the mollusk: the lively bivalve, with its salta- 
Ann. <Sc Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. v. 2 
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tory motions, had then become sedentary, and lay moored to 
a rocky surface, or was partially buried in its sandy matrix: 
in such a position its upper or more exposed surface consisted 
of the postcal half of the area; and this portion, either exposed 
or discovered by the motion of the excurrent and incurrent 
siphons, invariably became a prey to the marine flesh-eaters: 
a portion more or less large is always found broken away and 
removed. The whole general aspect of the adult valves ex¬ 
hibits that worn or abraded condition with which we are also 
familiar in Bijsnoarca , and doubtless resulted from similar 
causes in both instances. 

1 hope to present faithfully executed figures of this byssi- 
ferous Tritjonia in a Monograph on the British Trigonias, 
now in preparation for the Paheontogrnphical Society. 

IV.— On the Coleoptera of St. Helena . 

By T. Vernon Wollaston, M.A., F.L.S. 

[Concluded from vol. iv. p. 417.] 

Fam. 19. Anthribida. 

(Subfam. Au/eocerides. 

Linea trails versa prothoracica basihiris, marginem ipsum ba- 
salem elevatum cfliciens.) 

Genus 35 . Arajocerus. 

Kchbnhcrr, Cure. Disp. Meth. 40 [script. Araecerus] (1826). 

52. Anvocerus fasciculatus *. 

A. breviler ovalis, crassus, brunneo-pieeus, pubo brevi squamaeformi 
domissa einerea griaeaque voatitus necnon in elytria plus minus 
obaoletiaaimo (ac. in interstitiis alternis) longitudinaliter tessel- 
latus ; capita prothoracoque (subter pubo) opacis, donHissime et 
rugose ])unctatis, illo in medio tenuiter carinuluto oculis maximis 
prorainentibus, hoc subeonico, poatice lato biainuato, costa trans- 
versa in marginem basalcm coeunto necnon utrinquo marginem 
lutoralem (usque ad medium latoris ductum) efficiente, angulis 
posticis Hubroetis ; clytris apice truncato-rotundatis, (subter pubo) 
subopacia, donsissime et rugose granulatis ac loviter crenulato- 
striatia; antonnis pedibusquo elongatia et (prmcipue illis) graci- 
libuB, illis rufo-tostaceis clava obscuriore, his rufo-ferrugineis, 
tarsorum art® l mo longissimo. 

Long. corp. lin. 2-2^. 

Currulio fasciculatus^ Do Geer, Ins. v. 270,1.10. f. 2 (1775). 

Anthributt coffca, Fab., Syst. Eleuth. ii. 411 (1801). 

Two examples of an A rmoccrus, which were taken at St. 
Helena by Mr. Melliss, I feel almost confident arc referable to 
the A. fate try fat us (which is usually known in collections as 
the eoflea- of Fabricius), though I have thought it desirable to 
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give a careful diagnosis of them, in the event, perhaps, of 
their being identified hereafter with some cognate form. The 
insect, however, is evidently a variable one; and there are 
individuals in the British Museum, bearing the label u coffees ,” 
which seem in no way to differ from the pair now before me; 
whilst the fact that the species (the larva of which appears to 
subsist within various seeds and berries which are used as 
articles of food) has become naturalized, through the medium 
of commerce, in most of the warmer countries of the civilized 
world would go far to render it probable that the St.-Helena 
one is the true fasciculatus , and has been established in the 
island (as elsewhere) by indirect human agency. 

With the exception of the Notioxenus Bewickii y the present 
insect is considerably larger than any of the other members of 
the Anthribidee hitherto detected in St. Helena; and. apart 
from the greatly elongated first joint of its feet, and tne fact 
of its transverse prothoracic keel being removed to th z extreme 
base (so as to form a mere elevated margin to the pronotum), 
and then produced, at right angles, to about midway along the 
lateral edge (characters which arc more strictly generic ones), 
it may be further recognized by its compact thickened body 
and short-oval outline, and by its brownish piccous surface 
being clothed with an abbreviated, decumbent, scale-like, 
cinereous pubescence, the alternate elytral interstices having 
additionally more or less obsolete indications of being obscurely 
tessellated, which, however, is sometimes scarcely traceable. 
Its eyes are large and prominent, its antennae rufo-tcstaceous 
and extremely slender, and its surface, when the pubescence 
is removed, will be seen to be nearly opaque, and closely and 
coarsely sculptured. 

(Subfam. Notioxenides. 

Linea transversa prothoracica conspicuc ante basin sita, utrin- 
que plus minus areuata sed nullo modo per marginem late- 
ralem retrorsum ducta.) 

Genus 36. Notioxenus. 

Wollaston, Joum. of Ent. i. 212 (1861). 

Corpus vcl oblongum vel ovato-oblongum, aut pubescenti-varie- 
gafcum aut subglabrum, plus minus pictum: rostro brevi, triangulari, 
apice rotundato-truncato; oculis rotundatis, integris: prothorace 
subovato poBtice truucato, ante basin vel linea impressa vel (sropius) 
carinula elevata, utrinquo plus minus leviter areuata, transvorsim 
instructo: scutello minutissimo, ©gre observando: dytris ovalibus 
(rarius ovatis) basi truncatis, postice subabbreviatis (pygidium vix 
tegentibus) noonon ad apicem ipsum singulatim paulo rotundatis. 
Antennas groeiles, rect©, in pagina euperiore rostri (mox intra oculoa 

2 * 
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in fovea) inserts); art iB l mo et 2 do longiusculis (illo paulo robus- 
tiore curvato), 3 tio ad 8™“ longitudine subeequalibus, lutitudine 
leviter creseentibun, reliquis clavam elongatam laxam sat abruptam 
pilosam Ji-urticulatam cffioiontibus (9 no et 10 rao intus obsolete sub- 
productis, ult mo subgloboso). Pedes breviusculi, subgracilos; tibiis 
rectis, ad apicem muticis; tanuspseudotetrameris, art 0 l m0 quam 2 dui 
in anterioribus vix sed in jmticis multo longioro, 2 do paulo latioro, 
ad apicem loviter emarginato, Wum latiorom bilobum rocipiente; 
unguindis appondiculatis. 

I have tliought it desirable to give a fresh (and slightly 
amended) diagnosis of this interesting genus, not merely on 
account of its extreme eccentricity, but because, in conjunction 
with Microxylobins, Nesiotss, and Truchyphhvosoma , of the 
Curadionidw , it is amongst the most characteristic and truly 
indigenous of the Coleopterous forms which have hitherto been 
detected in St. Helena. Indeed it is difficult to overrate the 
importance, in a small insular catalogue, of a group like the 
present one—combining as it does the structural features of the 
Anthrihiihv with the external outline and aspect of the genuine 
Curculionids; and I may add that the great specific dissimi¬ 
larity of the four representatives enunciated below induces me 
to suspect still (as I did in 1861, when only two of them had 
been brought to light) that there are many Notioxeni , of a 
more or less intermediate facies , yet to be discovered, and for 
which therefore we may confidently look. Apart from its 
singular Curculionidcous contour, Notioxenus is remarkable 
amongst its immediate congeners for (more especially) its 
transverse prothoracic keel being considerably removed from 
the immediate base of the prothorax, and for being replaced in 
one of the species (the N. Bewickii } which T have nevertheless 
regarded as the type of the genus) by an impressed line. In 
both instances, however, the line (whether cnannel or keel) is 
more or less arcuate, or very gradually and slightly curved 
towards either side; but it is not produced at right angles, in 
any degree whatsoever, along the lateral edges of the pro- 
notum. The sculpture of the Notioxeni varies greatly, accord¬ 
ing to the species; but they appear to be ornamented with 
(sometimes obscure) patches and bands, either on the surface 
itself or (more often) produced by the short and somewhat 
paler decumbent pubescence with which they are more or less 
clothed. Whether they possess any saltatory power (as in 
Arwoccrus) I have not yet been able to ascertain. 

§ I. Linea prothoracica impressa, canaliculum eficiens. 

53. Notioxenus Jiewickii. 

N. fuseo-nigor, sqbopacus, impunctatus sed minutissime obsoletequ* 
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subruguloBUS, pubo brevi squamueformi demissa grisca vestitus 
nocnon hino inde cinerco-pictus; capita distinctius ruguloso (thro 
etiam punctate), oculiB magnis sed baud prominentibus; pro- 
tborace linca subbasali utrinquo regularitcr subcurvata impresso 
plugisque 3 longitudinalibus, plus minus obsolctis, fraelis, cinoreo- 
squamosis picto; clytris argute impunctato-striatis, maculis mi- 
nutis plurimia cinereo-squamosis irrorutis, ad basin et humeros 
interdum obsoloto rufosccntioribus; an tennis graoilibus, rufo- 
testaceis, apicem versus infuscatis; pedibus fusco-picoiB, genibus 
rufosccntioribus, tarsis pieescenti-testaeeis. 

Long. corp. lin. circa 3. 

Notioxenm Bewickii Woll., loe. cit . 213, pi. xiv. f. 1 (1801). 

A most remarkable species, differing from the other Notioxcni 
hitherto detected not only in its much larger size and in its 
griseous-black, densely clothed surface, which appears to be 
obscurely ornamented with small and indistinct (lull cinereous 
patches, but likewise (which is an extremely anomalous fea¬ 
ture) in its suhbasai prothoracie line being impressed, instead 
of raised. With the exception of the head, which is more 
coarsely sculptured, its surface is impunetate, though rather 
alutaceous and subopaque (as may be seen when the pubes¬ 
cence is removed) ; and its elytra) stria*, are also perfectly 
simple. The only two examples of this Notioxenus which 
have yet come under my notice were taken—one, in 1800, 
by the late Mr. Bcwicke (to whom the species is dedicated), 
u amongst native vegetation on the extreme summit of the 
island,” and the other, more recently, by Mr. Melliss. 

§ TI. L inea prothoracica elcvata, ear inn lam efficients. 

54. Notioxenus rufopictus. 

N . ater, nitidus, suhealvus (so. pubo brevi demissa fulvo-cinerea 
parcissime irroratus); capite prothoraccque sat ruguloso punc-r 
tatis, hujus linea subbasali elcvata subrecta (i. e. utrinquo vix 
curvata); clytris profundo cron ato-striads, interstidis cunvexis, 
parce, miuutissinm ct irreguluriter punctulatis, maculis parvis 
plurimis (praesertim ad basin ct versus Intern) rulis aut. testaceo- 
rufls (plus minus confluentibus) ornatis; antciinis broviusculis, 
rufo-testaceis, apicem versus infuscatis; pedibus nigro-piocis, 
fomoribus apicem versus genibusquo rufesccndoribus, tarsis pices- 
centi-teBtaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. circa 1|. 

Notioxenm rufopictus , Woll., loc. cit. 213, pi. xiv. f. 2 (1801). 

The only example of this beautiful Notioxenus which I have 
yet seen was captured by the late Mr. Bewieke, during his 
few hours 1 collecting at St. Helena, on the 21st. of July 1830, 
amongst native vegetation, on the extreme summit of the 
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island. It is very much smaller than the last species, but 
rather larger than either of those which follow; and it may 
be further recognized by its black, shining, and comparatively 
impubosccnt surface, by its strongly ana closely punctured 
head and prothorax (the subbasal line of which is raised , as 
in the two following species, and hardly at all curved), and by 
the convex interstices, deep crenate strias, and numerous bright 
red patches of its nearly glabrous elytra. 

55. Notioxenus dimidiatus ) n. sp. 

N. Bubovatus, viridi-(immaturus piceo-) ffineus, nitidus, pube grossa 
demissa cinerea parce vestitus; capite profunde rugoso-punctato ; 
prothorace in disco antico levius parciusque punctato, linoa sub- 
basali subcurvata et valde elevata; elytris grosee striato-punc- 
tatis, punctis striisquo (suturali profundioro basi evanescent© ex- 
cepta) in dimidia parte postica ovanescentibus, margin© basali 
ipsissimo rugoso elevato; antennis picescentibus, apicem versus 
pedibusquo (tibiis versus basin rufescentioribus exceptis) nigres- 
centibus. 

Variat immaturus colore omnino pallidiore, etiam senosccnti-ferru- 
ginoo, elytrisquo fascia media dentata obscura nigrescentiore 
omatis. 

Long. corp. lin. lg-lj. 

This species appears to be a little more ovate, and perhaps 
also (on the average) a trifle smaller, than the N. ruppictus • 
and it is abundantly distinguished bv its greenish-brassy, 
shining, and coarsely but sparingly pubescent surface, by its 
greatly elevated and evidently curved subbasal prothoracic 
line, and by the strife and largely developed punctures be¬ 
coming evanescent on the posterior hall* of its elytra. One of 
the two specimens now before me (and which were taken in 
St. Helena by Mr. Melliss) seems to be immature; for it is 
altogether paler (indeed well-nigh teneo-ferruginous), and 
there arc indications on its elytra of an obscure, central, den¬ 
tate, blackish fascia, which the darker surface of the other 
example appears to render quite untraccable. 

56. Notioxenm alutaceus , n. sp. 

N. viridi-©neua, subnitidus, alutacouB (sod baud punctatuB), pubo 
demissa fulvescente pare© vestitus; prothoracis linoa subbaaali 
Bubcurvata olovata ; elytris postico mogis abbreviate, striis (sutu¬ 
rali profunda basi evanescente excepta) obsolete; antennis piccis, 
basi rufo-to8taceis; pedibus picescentibus, tibiis (tarsisque ad 
basin minus evidonter) dilute rufo-tcstaccis. 

Long. corp. lin. vix 1 j. 

Judging from the single example now before me, and which 
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was found in St. Helena by Mr. Melliss, this would seem to bo 
the smallest of the true tfotioxeni hitherto brought to light; 
and whilst it agrees with the last species in its somewhat 
brassy-green hue, it recedes from it totally in its unpunctured, 
alutaceous , and less shining surface, and from all the others 
here enumerated in its elytra (which are a good deal shortened 
behind) being free from striae, with the exception of a single 
deep one (evanescent anteriorly) on each alongside the suture. 


(Subfam. IIom<eoi>euii)KS. 

Prothorax simplex, sc. linen transversa nulla instruetus.) 
Genus 37. Humusodkka (nov. gen.). 

Corpus ot i nstrumenta ciharia fere ut in Notio.ceno , sod antenna 1 
aperte remotius ah oculis inserttn, prothorax simplex (nee linen 
basali instruetus), atque articulus primes tarsorum posticorum minus 
elongatus. 

Ab ofjLotGSy similis, ot biinj, thorax. 

The primii facie aspect of the three species described below 
is so much that of trie smaller Notioxeni (the N. dim idiat ns 
and alutaceus) that I had at first imagined them actually to 
belong to the same genus; but a move careful inspection will 
show that they have certain peculiarities which, although in¬ 
significant perhaps in other families, are of primary import¬ 
ance amongst the Antlirihida >, arid which necessitate the es¬ 
tablishment of a special group for their reception. Thus, they 
have no appearance whatsoever of a transverse line either be¬ 
fore or at the extreme base of their prothorax (a structure of 
peculiar significance in the Anthrihids); their antenna) also 
are implanted distinctly further from the eyes than is the case 
in Notioxemis (where tfie scrobs absolutely adjoins the anterior 
margin); and the first joint of their two hinder feet is less 
elongated. In their more or less faintly metallic, sparingly 
pubescent, and sculptured surfaces they have much the ap¬ 
pearance of minute Notio.re.ni. 

57. Jlomwodera rot undijwnnis , n. sp. 

H . Bubovata, nigra, in elytria subtcnesccns, pubc grossa. demissa 
fulvesoente i>arce nobuloaa; capite prothoraucquo subrugoBc stri- 
guloso-(vcl etiam subroticulato-) alutaccis sod vix punctatis, 
opacis; elytria subrotundatis baai trum-atia aed pono medium 
paulo latioribus, obsolete subomoo-micantibus, groase et pvofundo 
Rtriato-punctatis, punctia magnis, intorstitiis rugoaia et subcostato- 
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elevatis, ante apicem obsolete subfasciatis; antennis pedibusquo 
nigro-piceis, illis ad basin rufb-ferrugineis. 

Long. corp. lin. l£. 

The apparently somewhat larger size (judging from the 
single example now before me) of this little Horneeodera , added 
to its slightly darker and more opaque and roughened head 
and prothorax (which seem to be free from even an obscure 
brassy tinge, and are rather more mhstriyulose perhaps, or 
even granulous, than punctate), its more rounded and coarsely 
sculptured elytra (the punctures and striae of which are exceed¬ 
ingly large, with the interstices roughened and elevated, or 
subcostate), and its appreciably blacker limbs, will sufficiently 
distinguish it from both of the following species. The ex¬ 
ample from which my diagnosis has been drawn out was 
taken in St. Helena by Mr. Melliss. 

58. Ilomoeodera alutaceicollis , n. sp. 

II. suboblonga, suboDnco-nigrn, pubo grossa demiesa fulvcscente parco 
nebulosa; capito prothoracoque argute, regularitor, et # obtuso 
alutaccis (necnon, oculo fortissimo armato, punctis levissimis 
obsolete romotia parcissimo irroratis), subopacis; elytris ovalibus, 
nitidioribus, argute striato-punctatis, ante apicem plcrumque ob- 
Bolote subfasciatis ; antennis pedibusquo aut piceis aut test ucco - 
piceis, illis ad basin rufo-ferrugineis, articulis intermediis sensim 
brovioribus. 

Long, corp. lin. 1-1 

The present species and the following one are rather more 
oblong than the II. rotundipennis , their elytra being relatively 
a trifle longer and less rounded; but in point of mere size 
(although apparently there is not much difference between 
them) they would seem to follow each other in a regular se¬ 
quence. In other respects the II. alutaceicollis may be known 
by its head and prothorax being conspicuously (but not 
roughly) alutaceous, which makes the surface subopaque 
without being at all roughened, and gives to it, when viewed 
beneath the microscope, the texture somewhat of seal-skin ; 
and by its elytra being sharply striate-punctate, but rather 
less coarsely (and roughly) so than is the case in either of its 
allies. Several examples of it are amongst the St.-IIelena 
Collection of Mr. Melliss, 

59. llornceoderapygmcca , n. sp. 

II. suboblonga, subceneo- vel subviridi-nigra, parura nitida, pube 
grossa demissa fulvcscente puree ncbulosu; capito prothoracoque 
rugulose nlutaceis punctiequo magnifl sod vix profundis dense 
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obsitis; elytris ovalibus, rugose punctato-striatis, interstitiis 
rugosis ac parura elevatis, ante apicom plerumque obsolete sub- 
fasciatis; antennis pedibusque fore ut in specie preoecdente. 

Long. corp. lin. j-1. 

The few examples which I have yet seen of this Tlomccodera 
were, like those of the last, collected by Mr. Melliss. It is 
apparently a trifle smaller, on the average, than the 11 . aluta- 
ceicolluj , to which, however, in its somewhat oblong outline 
and general facies it is closely allied. It may nevertheless be 
recognized from both of the preceding species by its head and 
prothorax being a little less opaque (or nearly as shining as 
the elytra), and densely studded with large but not particularly 
deep punctures. Its elytral sculpture is appreciably coarser 
and rougher than that of alutaceicol/is } but not so coarse as 
in rotundipennis. 


Fam. 20. Brachid®. 

• Genus 38. Bruch us. 

Gooffroy, Ins. de Paris, i. 163 (1762). 

60. Bruchus rufo-brunneus } n. sp. ? 

B. Bubquadrato-ovatiiH, rufo-brunneus, elytris clarioribus, subtus 
dense cinereo, supra imequaliter fulveseentc et einereo piloso- 
variegatus, antennis pedibusque piceo-testuceis, illis versus apiceni 
(saltern in sexu musculo) pedibusque posticis paulo obseurioribus; 
capite prothoraceque eonico dense ruguloso-punctatis, illo fortiter 
carinato, hoc in parte media buHali macula subquadrata sub- 
bipartita cinerca notato; elytris profunde striatis, interstitiis ru- 
gulosis convexis, fasciis 3 obsolelissimis nigrescent ibus (interdum 
cinereo terminates) intua valdc abbreviatis saspius obscure nebu- 
loso ornatis; fomoribus posticis denticulis duobus contiguis (e 
marginibus extenio et interno surgontibus) subtus armatis, iibiis 
posticis ad anguloB apicaleH internos spinis duabus inacqualibus 
(una sc., pruesertira in sexu masculo, elongata robust a) terminatis. 
Mas antennis multo longioribus, paulo crassioribus, ae intus longo 
pectinatis; pedibus anterioribus etiam subgracilioribus longiori- 
busque. 

Long. corp. lin. circa 1 £. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that I venture to describe 
as new several examples of a Bruchus which arc now before 
me, and which were captured by Mr. Melliss at St. Helena, 
because such a vast majority of the Bruchi hitherto known 
arc so peculiarly liable to accidental importation throughout the 
civilized world, along with various seeds and fruits^ that I cannot 
but feel it probable that the one now under consideration may 
have been found in or about the houses and stores, and may 
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be well known (and perhaps even recorded) for some other 
tropical country. Yet, as 1 have been unable to identify it 
with any of the numerous species to which I have had access, 
I think it better to run the risk of its having been already 
described than to omit it altogether from the present catalogue. 

The main features of this li ruckus seem to consist in its 
reddish-brown hue, the elytra, however, being more pale and 
rufcsccnt than the head and prothorax; in the latter being 
dappled with cinereous scales, which are concentrated into a 
squarish central bipartite patch in the middle (behind the 
scutellum), and sometimes apparently into two obsolete and 
fragmentary (or broken-up) oblique bands; in its head being 
powerfully keeled; in its elytra being deeply striate (with the 
interstices convex), and likewise ornamented (in unrubbed 
specimens) with rudimentary bands or fascia?, on either side, 
composed, in examples which are highly coloured, of darkish 
cloudy patches with a few ashy scales between ; in the antenna? 
of the male being very much longer than those of the female, 
and deeply pectinated internally; and in its two p<witerior 
femora being armed beneath with two small denticles, along¬ 
side each other and arising out of the inner and outer edges 
respectively—whilst the two inner angles of its two hinder 
tibia? are each terminated by a spine, one of which (particu¬ 
larly in the male sex) is robust and elongated. 

61. Bruchus adoena , n. sp.? 

B. fero ut species proecedeus, Bed paulo itngustior ae sensim magis 
ellipticus (pygidio minus porpendiculari), capita minus evidenter 
carinato, prothoraeo sensim profundius punctato, elytris clarius 
rufescentibufl loctiusque pictis, multo magis to muter leviusquo 
subcrenulato-striatis, intrrstitiis vulde depressis (nee convexis), 
antennis brevioribus, foraoribusque postieis omnino simplicibus 
(nee Hubtus donticulatis) ot spinis terminalibus minus robustis. 
Long. corp. lin. 1^. 

Although with much the same colouring, and irriind facie 
aspect, as the last species, it is quite impossible to identify with 
it the single example from which the above diagnosis has 
been drawn out—though 1 feel it extremely likely that both 
of them are natives of the same country (wheresoever that 
may be), and may perhaps have become naturalized, through 
the medium of commerce, in the stores and granaries of St. 
Helena. The specimen before me (which was captured by 
Mr. Melliss) appears to be a female one, so that 1 am unable 
to decide whether there are any particular features (of anten¬ 
nae &c.) to distinguish the opposite sex; but, judging from 
this individual, the species is a trifle narrower and more 
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elliptic than the B. rufobrunneus (its pygidium being less 
perpendicularly decurved), with its head less evidently keeled, 
its antennse shorter and more compact, its prothorax rather 
more deeply punctured, and with its elytra not only of a redder 
tint and more conspicuously marked, but also very much more 
finely and lightly striated, and considerably flatter in the in¬ 
terstices. The terminal spines of its two hinder tibiae also are 
less developed, and its hinder femora are entirely free from all 
traces of the two small denticles which characterize its ally. 

Fam. 21. Halticidtt. 

Genus 39. Longitausus. 

Latreille, Fam. Nat. 405 (1825). 

62. Longitarsus Helen<v. 

L. oblongo-ovatus, aoneo-viridis, subnitidus, alutaccus; capitc im- 
punctato; prothorace punctulis lcvibus minutis puree irrorato, 
ante medium latiusculo, postieo paulo angustiorc, angulis posticis 
obtunis; elytris profundius punotatis ; an tennis pedibusque lon- 
gissirais, rufo-tostaceis, illis versus apicem femoribusquo posticis 
vix obBcurioribus. 

Mas [an quoque foam.?] tarsis anterioribus art° l m0 magno, valdo 
dilatato. 

Long. corp. lin. 1. 

Lonyitantus Helena *, Woll., Journ. of Ent. i. 214 (1801). 

A single example of this distinct Longitarsus was taken in 
St. Helena by Mr. Bewicke, in 1860; and two more have 
lately been communicated by Mr. Mclliss. It may easily be 
known by its alutaceous surface and brassy-green hue, by its 

{ >ale elongated limbs, and by the largely developed joint of the 
bur anterior feet of the male. Its head appears to lie quite 
unpunctured, and its prothorax sparingly sprinkled with punc- 
tules which arc extremely minute, whilst its elytra are rather 
strongly punctate *. 

• Whether any Cryptocephalun or Ch/thra occurs in St. Helena I can¬ 
not say ; but 1 may call attention, in this part of my catalogue, to the 
Cryptooephalus ruficoJlis of Fabricius, which was originally described by 
him (Syst. Ent. 109) in 1775 from a St.-IIelena specimen (or specimens) 
in the collection of Sir Joseph Banks. Judging from his own publications, 
he seems to have fallen into some unaccountable mistake (or even mis¬ 
representation) regarding this species, which he had himself first defined, 
and ultimately to havo shifted his diagnosis to a Mediterranean insect 
which in all probability is totally distinct from the St.-IIelena one; for, 
in 1792 (vide Ent. Syst. i. ii. 61), he added to his original description, and 
gave as the habitat not only St. Helena, hut (on tne authority of Prof. 
Helwig) Italy!! In 1798 (vide Suppl. 114, of the Ent. Syst.) he appears 
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Fam. 22. CassididsB. 

Genus 40. Aspidomoupha. 

Hope, Col. Man. (1840). 

63. Aspidomorplia miliar is. 

A. “flava, thoraco immaculato, elytris nigro punctatiB: margin© 
bifasciato. Habitat in ins. St. Helen®. Mm. Dorn . Banka. 
Statura C. mortfinah*. Antonnue flav®, apico nigr®. Thoracis 
clypeus rotundatus, integer, immaculatus. Elytra l®via, flava, 
punctis circiter 10 nigris sparais. Margo uti in reliquis dilatatus 
fasciis duabus, altera ad basin, altera versus apicem, nigris. Su- 
tura apico nigra. Subtus nigra, margin© fkveacente. Pedes 
flavi.” [Ex Fabricio.] 

Cassida miliaria , Fab., Syst. Ent. 01 (1775). 

-, Oliv., Encvcl. Moth. v. .385 (1701). 

-, Id., Knt. vi. 043. .33, t. 2. f. 25 (1808). 

-, Fab., lOnt. Syst. i. 500 (1702). 

-, Id., Syst. Efeuth. i. 400 (1801). 

Aspidomorjiha miliar in ?, Bohem., Mon. Cass. ii. 201 (1854). 

I know nothing of the present insect beyond the mere fact 
of the above quotation from Fabricius ; but as the species is 
stated plainly to have come from St. Helena, and to be in the 
Rankaian collection, 1 can see no reason for doubting its ha¬ 
bitat , particularly since other Coleoptera belonging to the late 
Sir Joseph Banks were unquestionably (as in the case of the 
Cydonia lunata) received from the same island. I therefore 
conclude that there is some member of the Cassididie to be 

to have discovered that the insect was a Ciythra, and cited it accordingly, 
though whether this conclusion wna arrived nt after a re-examination of 
the original St.-ITelena example, or merely of those from southern Europe, 
it is impossible now to tell; but in any cose it is quite clear that his first 
description applied to the St.-Helena one, and not to that from Italy, 
Having thus, however, altered his diagnosis so as to make it tally with 
the Italian species, he appears to have lost sight of the original St.-tlolona 
type altogether; for in tnc Syst. Eleutli. (ii. .‘18) lit? still refers to his former 
volumes, out records southern Europe as the only habitat for his “ Clythra 
ruficollis omitting even a passing allusion to St. Helena!! After this 
admission of his own, it is not surprising that European naturalists should 
have accepted, on his authority, the name of rujicollis (although applied 
at first to a St.-llelena species) for the Mediterranean insect; aud accord¬ 
ingly every subsequent writer, including even Lacordaire (Mon. des Phv- 
toph. ii. 100), has so done; and yet it seems to me to bo more than 
doubtful whether the well-known Clythra (or Macruloncs) rujicollis of 
southern Europe «* in realitv identical with Fubrichin's original u Cryjito- 
cephalus ruficollis" (despite bis own subsequent representation) from St. 
Helena. If it should prove ultimately that the two are different, it fol¬ 
lows of necessity that the title u rujicollis" (whatsoever the ymus may 
be) will have to apply to the insect from that island, and that the Euro¬ 
pean one must receive a new name. 
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found in St. Helena, answering to the Fabrician diagnosis, 
which has escaped detection in more recent times; and my 
reason for regarding it as an Aspidomorpha (a genus which 
occurs in western Africa and the Cape-Verde archipelago) is 
simply because Boheman, in his Monograph of the family, 
cites the Cassida mil tarts of Fabricius as a member of that 
particular genus. Yet, on the other hand, Boheman does not 
acknowledge the species which he has identified with the 
Fabrician one as a native of St. Helena at all, but, rather, of 
the East Indies, Java, Celebes, China, and the Philippine 
Islands, which at once raises a geographical difficulty wnich 
it is not easy to solve. Blit, as then*, appears no cause (in the 
absence of any kind of explanation by Boheman) for assuming 
the originally asserted habitat y of Fabricius, to be incorrect, l 
prefer the contrary conclusion, and should be inclined to think 
that Boheman may himself have been mistaken in identifying 
a Cassida of Eastern Asia with one (perhaps closely allied) 
from St. Helena. At any rate, as I have no evidence (beyond 
the tacit assumption of Boheman) that Fabricius and Sir 
Joseph Banks were alike in error concerning the country from 
which the original C. miliar is was received, I have no choice 
but to include the species in the present memoir. 

Fam. 23. Coccinellid®. 

Genus 41. Cydonia. 

Mulsant, Securip. 430 (1851). 

64. Cydonia lunata. 

Coccinella lunata , Fftb., Syst. Ent. 80 (1775). 

-, Id., Synt. Eleuth. i. 881 (1801). 

Cydonia lunata, Muls., Stfcurip. 431 (1851), 

-, Woll., Journ. of Ent. i. 214 (1801). 

This curiously and prettily marked Coccincllid appears to 
be common in St. Helena, where it has been taken abundantly 
by Mr. Melliss and previously also by Mr. Bewiekc and others. 
Indeed, although with a wide geographical range (it having 
been recorded from Senegal, the Cape of Good Hope, Caffraria, 
Madagascar, the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, the East 
Indies and Java), it was originally described by Fabricius (in 
1775) from St.-Hclcna specimens, now in the Banksian col¬ 
lection ; and therefore, whatever doubt may be entertained as 
to the claim for specific separation of some of the extreme 
states which have been ascribed to it, there can at least be no 
question about the St.-IIelena form, which must of necessity 
be looked upon as the typical one. 
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Genus 42. Epilachna. 

Chevrolat, Diet. Univ. cTHist. Nat. iv. 43 (1844). 

65. Epilachna chrysomelina. 

E. “ coleopteris rufis: punctifl duodocim nigris, thorace immaculato. 
Habitat in ins. St. Helena). Afus. Dom. Banks . Major. Caput 
et thorax rubra, immaculata, margin© paullo pallidiora. Elytra 
rufa, pnnetis sex nigris per paria distributis. Pedes flavesccntes.” 
[Ex Fahricio .] 

Coccinella chrysomelina , Fab., Syst. Ent. 82 (1775). 

- capensis , Tliunb., Nov. Ins. Spec. i. 10, tab. 1. f. 21 (1781). 

- chrysomelina, Fab., Ent. Syst. i. 278 (1792). 

-, Id., Syst. Eleuth. i. 308 (1801). 

Epilachna chrysomelina , Muls., Stfcurip. 793 (1851). 

Although 1 have never seen a St.-Helena example of the 
Mediterranean E. chrysomelina , I can scarcely refuse it a place 
in the present memoir, inasmuch as it was originally described 
by Fabricius, in 1775 [vide the above diagnosis], from an ex¬ 
ample, or examples, in the collection ot Sir Joseph Banks, 
which had t>een obtained in that island. Indeed, as it appears 
to occur also at the Cape of Good Hope, and Fabricius himself 
in 1792 cites as its habitat u in Cacto opuntio Africse,” there 
is no reason for doubting that the Banksian type was truly 
(as stated) a St.-Hclena one, though it is of course highly 
probable that the species may have been introduced acciden¬ 
tally into the island, perhaps along with plants of the Cactus 

J puntia (or “ prickly pear ”), and so have become naturalized. 

t is recorded likewise in the north of Africa; but it has not 
yet been observed in any of the Atlantic archipelagos. 

Fam. 24. Opatrida. 

Genus 43. Opatrum. 

Fabricius, Syst. Ent. 76 (1775). 

66. Opatrum luulroides. 

0. oblongum, latiusculum, nigrum, opacum, ubique granulato- 
ruguloBura, broviter fulvescenti-pubescens; capite lato, ad latera 
ante oculos subrotundato-ampliato; protborace brevi, ad latera 
Bubflcqualiter levitcr rotundato, angulis anticis acutiusculis, pos- 
ticis acutis sed haud longe productis; olytris parallels (ad hu- 
meros rectangulis), subpunctato-striatis, interstitiiB subconvexis. 
Long. corp. lin. 3J-5. 

Opatrum hadroides f Woll., Journ. of Ent. i. 215 (1801). 

The present Opatrum , like most of the allied species in the 
various Atlantic archipelagos, appears to abound in St. Helena, 
where it was taken by the late Mr. Bewicke in 1860, ana 
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where, according to Mr. Melliss, it is often peculiarly grega¬ 
rious in cultivated spots, especially the potato-grounds. When 
publishing my diagnosis of it in 1861, I stated that “ although 
unwilling to erect a new species in such an extensive and ob¬ 
scure genus as Opatrum , yet, after a careful comparison of the 
insect under consideration with a long series of Atlantic forms 
(from Madeira, the Canaries, the Cape Verdes, and the Cape 
of Good Hope), 1 am induced to do so in this instance, since 
the remoteness of its island habitat renders it probable that it 
will be found to be peculiar to St. Helena. The whole of the 
winged Opatra (i. e. the Oonocephala of Sober) are moulded 
so nearly on the same type, that small differences which might 
be disregarded in many groups become important with them; 
and, after a close examination, 1 am convinced that there are 
no characters so much to be depended upon as the exact form 
of the <jencp ) or dilated sides of the head immediately in front 
of the eyes, and the relative depth of the cmargination (in¬ 
volving the greater or less acuteness of the anterior angles) of 
the prothorax. The 0. hadroides is very nearly akin to a 

S ecies which was taken by Mr. Bewieke at the Cape of Good 
ope; but it is altogether rather larger, broader, and more 
parallel, its head is a little wider, wifli the genm more rounded, 
its prothorax is less deeply scooped-out in front, with the an¬ 
terior angles consequently less porrect and more obtuse, the 
hinder angles also are somewhat less produced, and its shoul¬ 
ders are more rectangular. Although narrower and on a 
smaller scale, it has a slight primd facie resemblance, in ge¬ 
neral contour, to the more parallel-sided Hadri of the Madeiran 
group—a circumstance which has suggested its trivial name.” 


Fam. 25. Ulomid». 

Genus 44. Alphitobius. 

Stephens, 111. Brit. Ent. v. 11 (1832). 

67. Alphitobius diaperinus *. 

Tencbrio diaperinus, Kugeh, in Pnz. Fna Ins. Germ. 87.10 (1797). 

Alphitobius diaperinus , \Voll., Col. Atl. 419 (1865). 

-, Id., Col. Ilesp. 208 (1867). 

Judging from the specimens which were taken by Mr. Mel- 
liss^the widely spread A. diaperinus has become established 
in St. Helena, as is the case with it in the Madeiras, Canaries, 
Cape-Verdes, and Ascension, and indeed throughout the greater 
portion of the civilized world; but I need scarcely add that it 
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is no more connected, in reality, with our present fauna than 
it is with that of any other country where it has in like man¬ 
ner been introduced through the medium of commerce. 

68. Alphitohiuspiceus *. 

Tniebrio mauritanicuHy Fftb. [n«c L., 1707], Ent. Syst. i. 113 (1792). 

Helop* picettSi Oliv., Ent. iii. 58.17. 22 (1795). 

Tenebnn fiuji, Pnz., Fna Ins. Germ. 01. 3 (1709). 

Alphitohius pk^my Woll., Col. All. 419 (1805). 

-, Id., Col. Heap. 208 (1807). 

Likewise obtained by Mr. Melliss in St. Helena, but, of 
course (as in the case of the preceding species), naturalized 
through the medium of commerce. It has been established 
equally in the Azores, Madeiras, Canaries, Cape-Verdes, and 
in Ascension, in which last-mentioned island it was found, in 
company with the A. diaperinus , by the late Mr. Bewicke, not 
in houses and amongst farinaceous substances, as we should 
have expected, but u in the dung of sea-birds, miles from 
habitable parts” which is undoubtedly a singular habit for 
these common and almost cosmopolitan insects to have ac¬ 
quired. 

A. piceus may be known from diaperinus by being a 
trifle narrower and less shining, by its prothorax being re¬ 
latively a little broader, rounder (and more margined) at the 
sides, somewhat more thickly punctured, and with the hinder 
angles more acute, by the punctures of its elytral interstices 
being larger and more numerous, and by its tibiae being ap¬ 
preciably less widened, and almost free from (even minute) 
spinules. Moreover it scarcely attains quite so large a sta¬ 
ture as its ally. 


Genus 45. Gnatiioc:ekus. 

Thunberg, Act. Holmicns. 47 (1814). 

69. Onathocerus cornutus*. 

Trogosita cornuta, Fftb., Ent. Svflt. (Suppl.) 51 (1798). 

Cerandria cornuta f Woll., Ins. Mtid. 490 (1854). 

Onathocerus coniutus , Id., Col. Atl. 420 (1865). 

-, Id., Col. Heap. 204 (1867). 

Like the last two species, and the two which follow, the 
almost cosmopolitan Q. cornutus has (judging from examples 
now before me, which were captured by Mr. Melliss) become 
established in St. Helena, where, no doubt, it must occur, 
amongst farinaceous and other substances, in and about the 
houses and stores. It has in like manner been introduced (of 
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course through the medium of commerce) in the Mudeiras, 
Canaries, Cape-Vcrdes, and Ascension. 

Genus 46. Tuibolium. 

MaeLeay, Annul. Javan. 47 (1825). 

70. Tribollum ferrugineum *. 

Tenebrio ferruginous, Fab., Spec. Ins. i. 324 (1781). 

Tribolium ferrugineum , Woll., Col. Atl. 420 (1865). 

-, Id., Col. Ilesp. 204 (1867). 

There is hardly any Coleopterous insect more liable to acci¬ 
dental introduction, along with numerous articles of food and 
commerce, into the various countries of the civilized world 
than the present one- and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
it should have been found by Mr. Melliss, together with other 
species of similar habits, in St. Helena. It has become esta¬ 
blished, in like manner, in the Azorean, Madeiran, Canarian, 
and Cape-Verde archipelagos. 


Fam. 26. Tenebrionid®. 

Genus 47. Tenebrio. 

Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. edit. 6 (1748). 

71. Tenebrio obscurus *. 

Tenebrio obscurus , Fab., Ent. Syst. i. Ill (1702). 

-, Woll., Col. Atl. 424 (1865). 

The common Tenebrio obscurus has become naturalized in 
the houses and granaries of St. Helena, where it was taken 
abundantly by Mr. Melliss. It would seem to have acquired 
a more southern range, on the whole, than T . molitor ; for 
while it has been established almost universally through¬ 
out the Azorean, Madeiran, and Canarian archipelagos, T. 
molitor , on the contrary, I have never yet fallen in with in 
any of them—two examples, which were captured in Madeira, 
many years ago, by the late Dr. Ileineken, supplying the 
only instance, so far as I am aware, of its occurrence in the 
Atlantic groups. 


Genus 48. Zophobas. 

(Dejean) Blanch., Hist. Nat. des Ins. ii. 15 (1840). 

72. Zophobas concolor , n. sp. 

Z . subparallelo-elongatus, niger (concolor), subnitidus sed interdum 
hinc inde quasi nebuloso-subopacus, calvus, alatus ; capite antico 
Ann. dc Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. v. 3 
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parce sod postice etiam parcius grossiusquo punctato, utrinque 
mtra angulos frontales foveola minuta impresso; prothorace 
transverso-subquadrato, antice paulo latiore et levitor rotundato, 
angulis anticis rotundate obtusis, posticis subproducto acutius- 
culis, sensim marginato, convexo, in disco punctiB magnis rcmotis 
parcissimo irrorato, postice in modio transvorsim impresso, nocnon 
utrinque ad basin ipsissimam foveola parva brevi notato ; elytris 
prothorace paulo latioribus, postico regularitor lenitcrque attenu- 
atis, grosse punctato-sulcatis; antennis podibusque longiusculis, 
in utroque sexu similibus apqualibus. 

Mas, vix minor, elypeo antice profundo arcuato-omarginato, tibiis 
anticis intus omnino calvis, posterioribus versus apicem paululum 
fulvo-puboscontibus. 

Fcem vix major, clypeo antice recto truncato, tibiis intus versus 
apieem (pnosertim anticis) breviter fulvo-pubescentibus. 

Long. corp. lin. 9J-10. 

Judging from the very short and imperfect u diagnosis ” (so 
called) of Fabricius, this large and uniformly black Tenebrionid 
might possibly agree with his JTelops mono from the West 
Indies and other parts of Equatorial America; but T think 
that its sexual peculiarities do not tally with what little I can 
gather elsewhere about those of that species ; for there seems 
to be no difference in the relative length of the limbs, and 
curvature of the tibiae, between the males and females of the 
insect from St. lleleha, Yet, as in some of the other recorded 
memliers of this singular group, there is the strange dissimi¬ 
larity in the form of the clypeus (which is straightly truncate 
in the females, but deeply scooped-out in the opposite sex), as 
well as the perfect freedom from hairs of the front male tibia?, 
whilst the female ones are (like the four hinder ones of that 
sex) furnished internally, towards their apex, with a short 
fulveseent pile. Were it not for the greater length of its 
limbs (particularly the antenna?), the present insect, in its 
comparatively narrow elongated outline, and general contour, 
would have much the primd facie aspect of a large Tenebrio ; 
and it may be further recognized by its dcop-Uack surface 
being somewhat dulled, or clouded, in parts (especially to¬ 
wards the sides and behind), as though by a kind of bloom , 
by its prothorax being simply besprinkled on the disk with a 
few large and remote punctures, and by its elytra (which are 
gradually attenuated towards the apex) being regularly and 
coarsely punctate-sulcate. Its head is branded with a little 
foveolct on either side in front, just within the angle of the 
clypeus; and its prothorax (which is transversely impressed 
across the greater portion of its base) has a somewhat similar 
one, and almost equally minute, adjoining the extreme mar¬ 
gin, at either end of the transverse impression. 
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The two examples from which the above diagnosis has 
been compiled were taken in St. Helena by Mr. Meliiss; but 
whether the specie's has been naturalized accidentally from 
America, and occurs only about the houses and cultivated 
spots, or whether it may have all the appearance in situ of 
being truly indigenous, my ignorance of the circumstances 
under which the specimens were captured forbids me to con¬ 
jecture. 


Fain. 27. Mordellida. 

Genus 49. Mokdella. 

Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. edit. i. 420 (1758). 

73. Mordella Mellissiana , n. sp. 

M. angusto-elliptica, supra urcuata, rufo-brunnea (rarius nigro- 
bruimca) et pubo fulvescentc valde domissa dense sericata; capito 
subsemieireulari, deflexo, oculis magics; prothoraco subconico, 
busi bisinuato ; scutello minuto ; elytris regular!ter versus apicom 
attenuate, apico singulatim rotunda tis, haud striatis ; pygidio in 
muoronem elongatum producto; an tennis pedibusque antcrioribus 
paulo clarioribus. # 

Long. oorp. lin. 2-3. 

The uniformly reddish-brown surface of this rather large 
Mordella , which is densely clothed with a very decumbent, 
yellowish, or fulvcscent silken pubescence^ must serve to dis¬ 
tinguish it. The strong muoro into which* its pygidium is 
produced, although merely a generic character, will addition¬ 
ally separate it from everything else with which we have to 
do in the St.-IIclena catalogue. The few examples which 
have come under my notice were captured by Mr. Meliiss, 
after whom it gives me much pleasure to name the species. 


Fam. 28. Staphylinidae. 

Genus 50. CiiEorniLUS. 

(Kirby) Steph., Ill. Brit. Ent. v. 202 (1832). 

74. Creophilus maxillosus *. 

Staphylinus tnaxillosus, Linn., Syst. Nat. 421 ((1758). 

-, Woll., Cat. Mad. Col. 188 (1857). 

Creophilud ?naxillosus } Id., Col. Atl. 487 (1805). 

A single example of the common European C. maxillosus is 
amongst Mr. Melliss’s collectanea from St. Helena; and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, therefore, that the species has 
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been naturalized in the island from more northern latitudes. 
It lias in like manner become established in the Azores, Ma- 
deiras, and Canaries. 

CATALOGUES SYSTEMATICUS. 


Car An id JR. 

1. Ilaplothoni r, Watorh. 

1. Burchellii, Waterh. 

2. Calosoma , Weber. 

2. halij^eim, JK 
S. Helena), Hope. 

3. J'riHtonychus, l>ej. 

4. complonatus, Dy. 

4. Bvmhirimm, auct. 

G. Mellissii, IK 

*SpIM3RIDIAL>^3. 

0. Dactytotiterntan, W. 

0. abdominale, Fab. 

0. Sphcrridium, Fab. 

7. dytiscoides, Fab. 

CtCUJIDJK. 

7. LfCmophhviiSy (I)ej.) Erichs. 
*8. pusillus, Schott. 

8. Cryptamorpha, W. 

0. musfle, TK. 

Cryptophagid^j. 

9. CryptnjihamiSy llbst. 

•io. affims, St. 
MycetophaoidvB. 9 

10. Mycetady (Kby.) Stnph. 

*11. hirta, (iyll. 

11. Typhcea, (Kliv.) Stepli. 

*12. fuDiftta, Linn. 

Dermkstid^e. 

12. Dei'mesteSy Linn. 

*13. endaverinus, Fab. 

*14. vulpinus, Fab. 

13. Attagmm, Lat. 

*1G. gloriosse, Fab. 

Hirtf.rid^j. 

14. Tribal us, Erichs. 

U». 4-striatus, TK. 

15. Saprinm f Erichs. 

17. lautus, TK 
Apuodiadjb. 

10. AyhodiuSy Illitf. 

*18. lividue, Olio. 
Ruteijdas. 

17. Adoretusy (Eschscb.) Castln. 
19. vorsutus, Harold. 


Dynastidac. 

18. HvterimychWy (Doj.) Bunn. 

20. arator, Fab. 

19. Mdurian, (Bates) W. 

21. eudoxus ( Dtj .), TK. 

22. adumbratus, TK 
Elaterid.b. 

20. HetcrodereSy Lat. 

23. puncticollis, TK 
Oleriimc. 

21. Cory notes, Hbst. 

*2i. rufipcs, Thunb. 

Ptinipjk. 

22. (ribbium. Scop. 

*25. scotias, Fab. 

Anobiadjr. 

23. Anobium , Fab. 

*20. vdatum, TK 
*27. paniceum, Linn. 

*28. striatum, Olio. 

*29. confertum, TK 

Bostricilip-e. 

24. Ithizojjcrtha, Stepb. 

*30. bifoveolata, TK 
*31. pusilla, Fab. 

Tomicidje. 

25. Tomicus, Lat. 

32. uonnilua, TK. 

Hylesinipa;. 

26. Hyluryus, Lat. 

*33. ligniperda, Fab. 
CURCULIONIDiR. 

(Oossonides.) 

27. StenoscelU, W. 

i!4. hylastoidos, TK. 

28. Mici'ozylobiuSy Chevr. 

35. Westwoodii, Chevr. 

30. vestitus, TK 

37. lacertosus, TK. 

38. lucifugus, TK. 

39. terobrans, TK. 

40. obliteratus, TK. 

41. debilis, TK. 

42. Che\rolatii, TK. 

43. eonicollis, TK. 

44. monilicornis, TK 
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46, subcaocum, W. 
(Rhyneliophorides.) 

30. Sitophilus, Schonh. 

40. oryzro, Linn . 
(Synaptonychidcs.) 

31. Nesiotcs, W. 

47, squiimosus, IF. 

48, nsperatus, IF. 
(Trachyphloeides.) 

32. Trachyphlccosoma, W. 

40. fletosum, IF. 

(Otiorhynchidefl.) 

33. Sciobius , Schonh. 

60. subuodosus, IF. 

34. Otiarhynchux, (3orm. 

•61. aulcatus, Fab. 

ANTirnimojK. 

36. Arceocerus , Schonh. 

# 62. fasciculfttus, /><» I»m\ 
30. Natioxenu«, W. 
•63/Bowickii, IF. 

64. rufopictus, IF. 

66. dinndiatus, IF. 

60. ftlutareuH, IF. 

37. Hamaodcra, W. 

67. rotundipennis, IF. 

68. alutaccicolliH, IF. 

60. pvtfmnoft, IF. 

Reuchid.«. 

38. Bruckus, Gcoflr. 

00. rufobrunneua, IF. 

01. advena, IF. 


IIalticidjb. 

30. iAmyitarsu* , Lat. 

02. llolemr, IF. 

Cashididas. 

40. Aspidomorpha, Hope. 

<>3. miliaria, Fab. 

CoCCINKLLIDJE. 

41 . Cydonici , Mula. 

04. lunata, Fab . 

42. FpiUichna, Ghcvr. 

06. chryaorneliiiH, Fab. 
OPATKID.Ii. 

43. Opatnwi, Fab. 

00. hadroidea, IF. 

U liOMlUJR. 

44. Alphitobiu&y Steph. 

*07. diapminuM, Kiujtl. 
*08. pictMia, Oliv. 

46. Gnathocerui, Tbiinb. 

•00. cornu tun, P'ah. 

40. Tribal ium, MacLeay. 

*70. forrughicum, Fab. 

TKNBimiONIIi^. 

47. Tnubrio, Linn. 

*71. obscurua, Fab. 

48. Zophobus , (Dei.) Llanoh. 

72. concolor,'IF. 
MonnKLiiiD.B. 

40. Mar della, Linn. 

73. Melliaaiana, IF. 
Staviivi.inidjk. 

60. Cretrphilus, (Kby.) Stopli. 
*74. maxillosua, Linn. 


V.— Notidfti Lichcnoloyica 1 . No. XXXI. 

By the Ilev. W. A. Lkkiiitun, B.A., E.L.S., F.B.H. Ed. 

On certain new Characters in the Species of the Genera 
Nephroma (*dcA.) and Nephromium, A JyL 

Evkry student of the Lichenes ? wlio examines liis specimens 
with close observation, must frequently have noticed many 
characters which are not included in the diagnoses of species 
generally given by writers. These characters, which may 
be termed secondary, are usually minute and easily over¬ 
looked. Nevertheless where they arc found to be constant, 
they prove to be important, and characteristic, and of a useful 
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value in recognizing and determining the species or varieties 
in which they occur. More especially are they serviceable in 
those genera in which the spores, from their general simila¬ 
rity, are only partially available. In the preparation of my 
1 Lichen-Flora of Great Britain/ now drawing towards com¬ 
pletion, these secondary characters have been frequently no¬ 
ticed in many genera j and I have accordingly pressed them 
into service. By accident my attention lias been very re¬ 
cently drawn to the genera Nephroma and Nephromium , the 
species of which have been hitherto involved in very con¬ 
siderable confusion, especially those of the latter genus, by 
reason of the several species and varieties being frequently 
found growing in the same locality, and often in inter¬ 
mixture. 

The new characters which I have detected hero are the 
chemical reaction of the thallus, the colour of the medullary 
stratum and its chemical reaction, and the structure of the 
back of the receptacle of the apothecia. Having gone through 
the goodly store of specimens in my own herbarium with 
satisfactory results, I was naturally anxious to extend my 
researches through the Hookerian Herbarium at Kew. Dr. 
Hooker, with that generous liberality so characteristic both 
of himself and of his father, the lamented Sir W. J. Hooker, 
ever ready and desirous to aid and promote scientific in¬ 
quiry, at once opened these collections to me. The examina¬ 
tion has enabled me to effect a double service—to test and 
establish the certainty and constancy of these characters, and 
to rearrange in a more complete manner these genera in that 
herbarium. 

The genus Nephroma is distinguished by the gonidial stra¬ 
tum being of a pale yellow-green colour and composed of 
simple gonidia; whilst Nephromium has that layer ol a dark 
blue or verdigris-green, and composed of granular gonima. 
The thallus in Nephrorna is, moreover, by reason of its pale 
ochroleucous colour, capable of exhibiting certain chemical 
reactions with hydrate of potash and hypochlorite of lime, 
which serve also to separate it from Nephromium y in which 
the fusccscent or darker colour of the thallus renders any such 
reaction imperceptible. Practically, of course, it is of little 
real consequence whether we regard these as sections of one 
genus or as separate genera, so long as we can readily distin¬ 
guish them by fixed characters. For readier comparison T 
have tabulated the characters to which I would call attention 
in the following way. 
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VI .—On a new Genus o/Testacellidae in Australia. 

By C. Semper. 

It is a fact often complained of that it is extremely difficult or 
even impossible to obtain the animals of tropical shells, espe¬ 
cially of the land-shells. This, indeed, is to be regretted the 
more, as even conchologists begin to understand that the 
examination of the animals will furnish many interesting ob¬ 
servations. especially valuable for the geography of the species. 
Very lately 1 met with an instance which may be worth 
a short notice. Through the kindness of Herr v. Frauenfeld 
I obtained two well-preserved specimens of Helix incequalis, 
Pfr., which, apparently, is common in Australia, the examina¬ 
tion of which proved that I had a genuine Testacellid before 
me. The jaw is entirely wanting; and, as the drawing shows, 



Jthytida inaqualis , Pfr. 


the teeth of the tongue so completely resemble those of Glan- 
dina (of which genus I have had occasion to examine three 
species) that this Australian Hclicean must necessarily be 
ranged close to Glandina. 

In the work of Albers on the Helicidae this species is placed 
in the group Ithytida, which is considered there the last sub¬ 
genus of those allied to Patula . The type of the subgenus is 
Helix Greenwoodi of New Zealand, whicli is nearly related to 
the Australian species; however, Helix 8trangei } Pfr., living 
also in Australia, comes nearer to it. The last species has 
lately been classified in the genus Zonites by Mousson (Journ. 
de Cfonch. scr. 3. Vol. ix. p. 36); and indeed it cannot be gain¬ 
said that both these flat Rhi/tida-species possess a certain habitus 
of Zonites ; yet Crosse rightly remarks (ibid. p. 57. 1) that it 
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is to be doubted if this species, the animal being unknown, is a 
genuine Zonites. If, indeed, all those species (to which, how¬ 
ever, Helix dictyodeSy Pfr., cannot possibly belong) ranged by 
Albers in his group of Rhytida really are the most nearly related 
to incequalis , rfr., which I examined, the whole group, under the 
name given by Albers, might be removed from the series of the 
Helices and placed among the Testacellida?; however, I would 
caution against so summary a procedure, although convenient, 
and would rather encourage Australian and other malacologists 
not to shun the trouble of examining these animals, as, surely, 
through anatomical investigation the relations between the dif¬ 
ferent groups of Pulmonata will be discovered more easily and 
sooner than by a continual accumulation of shells only. Cer¬ 
tainly a conscientious comparison of shells will gradually 
lead to natural groups; but ? in spite of immense collections, 
this conckological method will always be slow and at the same 
time dangerous, for the material available on this field is too 
easily monopolized. If, instead of the thousands of shells that 
annually are sent home by collecting travellers, only a few 
hundred species in spirits, allowing a more minute examina¬ 
tion, were one day to reach Europe, such an event might well 
be hailed by malacozoology. 

Wiirzburg, December 9,1809. * 


VII .—On a nexo Species of the Oenus Pennella. By Edward 
Perceval Wright, M.D., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in 
the University of Dublin. 

[Plato L] 

The memoirs of Steenstrup and Ltttken in the ( Transactions 
of the Danish Academy’*, and of Nordmann in the ( Bulletin 
of the Moscow Society of Naturalists’f, have added very 
largely to our knowledge not only of the species of the genus 
Pennella , but also of the great variation to which several of the 
species appear liable. The specific characters, however, are 
for the most part difficult to determine; this is fully recognized 
by Professor Claus in his memoir on the Lcrnseidao J. This 

• il Bidrag til Kundskftb om det aabno Ha vs Snyltekrebs og Lornroor 
samt om nogle andre nye eller hidtil kun ufuldstfendigt kjendte parasi- 
tiske Copepoder,” Vidonsk. Selsk. Skr. 5. R., Naturvidcnsk. og mathem. 
Afd. 6. Ret 1801, pp. 341-432, tab. 1~15. 

t “Neue Boitrage zur parasitischer Copopoden,” Bull. Soc. Imp. des 
Naturalistes de Moscou, 1804, tom. xxxvii. pp. 461-4520, Taf. 5-8. 

I i Beobachtungen iiber Lemaocera, Penictdus «nd Leman, ©in Bei- 
trag zur Nattu^escbicbte der Lernaeen/ Marburg & Leipaig, 4to, pp. 1-32, 
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difficulty chiefly arises from the fact that all the organs of these 
strange, grotesque creatures are subject to such wondrous 
transformations. Such a division, for example, as that of 
Milne-Edwards * * * § into those having a head with two horns 
and those having a head with three, disappears before such a 
species ot variety as the P. varians } St. & L.f Heller, in the 
‘ IJovara-Reise ’J, divides the family Lemseidse into two groups 
or subfamilies, the second of which is distinguished by the 
females having filiform ovisacs: this section he calls Pennel- 
linee, subdividing it as follows:— 

I. Those with a rostriform mouth, ovisacs long and not con¬ 

voluted, lx>dies covered with a thin integument. 

II. Those with a non-rostriform mouth, ovisacs convoluted, 

bodies covered with a hfcrd integument. 

The genera placed in the first division are:— Pennella, Oken; 
Pemewma, Nordmann; Lernceonema , M.-Edw.; and Peroderma, 
Heller. 

Pennella sultana , Nord., is placed by IIeller§ in the second 
division, and forms a new genus, Lernceohjihus , which, so far 
as regards the possession of abdominal plumose appendages, 
takes the place in this division that Pennella does in the first 
division. 

While, therefore, fully aware of the difficulties that for the 
present surround this question of classification, and ready to 
admit that neither length of body nor size of cephalic, thoracic, 
or abdominal appendages can be looked on as certain indica¬ 
tions of specific differences, 1 yet venture to bring forward as 
new the following species, in the belief that it is undescribed, 
and with the hope of throwing some little light on our know¬ 
ledge of the genus. These parasites do not occur so very 
frequently as to lead me to hope that by waiting I might lie 
able to decide the questions as to its range of variation &c. 
thoroughly. 

Pennella orthagorisci, sp. n. 

9 . Cephalic region . Twice as broad as long, divided into .two 
lobes. On its dorsal surface, and situated between these lobes, 
an eye-spot.; on either side of which, but scarcely in front, a 
pair of minute antemmles with from thirteen to fifteen longish 
setae on each; still further in front a pair of antennae obscurely 

* 1 Ilistoiro Naturelle des Crustacea/ tome iii. p. 622. 

t L. e. p. 413. 

t Zoologischer Theil, Bd. ii. Abth. 3. Crustaccen beschriebeu vou (\ 
Heller. Wien, 1806, p. 244. 

§ L. c. p. 2ol. 
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three-jointed, the distal joint chcliform. On the front of the 
head/on its ventral surface and surrounding the oral opening, 
are a number of small cauliflowcr-likc excrescences, ot which 
a few are more conspicuous than the others ; sometimes these 
spring each from a separate base, sometimes two or more from 
the same twig. At tne junction of the thoracic with the ce¬ 
phalic region there arc two long horn-like appendages an inch 
and a half each in length : these arise from the dorsal surface, 
and, like the thoracic ancl abdominal regions, are invested by 
a thin, almost colourless integument, which forms a kind of 
tube around them. 

Thoracic region . Applying this name to the region inter¬ 
vening between the horn-like appendages and the origin of 
the ovisacs, it is 5£ inches in length: for the first three inches 
it is about an eighth of an inch in diameter; it then gradually 
expands until, where it joins the abdomen, it is fully a quarter 
of an inch in diameter; the integument forms a clear tube¬ 
like covering over it, and is quite smooth and glistening. 
Close to the head, on the ventral surface, are four pairs of 
minute appendages (feet), the first three pairs close together, 
the fourth and most anterior pair somewhat separated from 
the others: these very rudimentary feet, when highly magni¬ 
fied, appear to end in a minute claw. 

Abdominal region . At the commencement of this region, 
and from its ventral surface, the two long ovisacs arise; these 
measure just 11 inches in length; they are straight, and ap- 

f >ear obscurely jointed, joints long. The plumose filaments are 
atoral and numerous; they arc compound ; that is to say, from 
two to five spring from the same base; but the common basal 
poi-tion is very short; towards the anal orifice they are gene¬ 
rally given on in pairs. The terminal portion of the body is 
destitute of filaments; the anal orifice is oval, central,, and 
terminal. 

Colour (as seen some days after death, preserved in sea¬ 
water). Head and horns of a bright brown colour; body, seen 
through the glistening investing membrane, of a dark olive- 
brown, with circular stripes of a lighter hue ; ovisacs greyish 
white; plumose appendages deep black, but the clear integu¬ 
ment investing these gave the terminal points of each the 
appearance of being tipped with silver. 

Male unknown. 

Habitat . In the body of Orthagoriscus mola } on either side 
of the dorsal fin. Cork Harbour, November 1869. 

Total length of the j>erfect specimen examined, from top of 
head to anal opening, 7 inches. 

I am indebted for this species to my friend Dr. Ilarvey, of 
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Cork 9 one of the few medical men of Ireland who never, amid 
the exigencies of a large professional practice, forget the in¬ 
terests of science. He informs me that the two specimens 
were found projecting from a circular depression in the thick 
skin of a young sunfish, near to its dorsal fin; they were 
buried in tne skin and muscle of the fish to an extent of three 
inches. One specimen was broken off in removing it. There 
were also two specimens of Tristoma coccineum adhering to 
the head of the nsh. 

I have compared this species with all those of which I could 
find an account. Some figures and descriptions, like those in 
the c Voyage de la Pcyrouse,’ represent species which it would 
be impossible to determine without the aid of the original spe¬ 
cimens. The largest species described, and the one that I 
think approaches nearest to P. orthaqorisd , is the P.pustuhsa, 
Baird. This species was originally published in Angas’s 
1 Savage Life and Scenes in Australia but Dr. Baird’s de¬ 
scription was copied into the * Annals,’ scr. 1. vol. xix. 1847, 
p. 280; the wooucut is not very characteristic. The specimen 
was found buried in a dolphin’s body, near its gills (the 
dolphin was captured in lat. 11° 54' S., long. 27° W.); the 
length was 4 inches. The plumose appendages are described 
as simple, and the abdomen as being of a very dark purple 
colour, and studded all over with small whitish pustules. If 
there be no mistake in the description of the plumose ap¬ 
pendages, the species from the dolphin is not the same as that 
from the sunfish. Dr. Baird informs me that he examined a 

3 >ecimen of Pennella from a sunfish captured at Megavissey, 
omwall, which he refers to P. jilosa , Linn. This will have 
been, I think, the first instance of the capture of this species 
on the coast of Great Britain. 

Professor Claus* figures the eye of a species of Pennella, 
which he found placed below the cheliform antennae. He de¬ 
scribes it as consisting of a collection of pigmcnt-cclls covered by 
three clear cornea-like portions—one central, and one on either 
side. I cannot find, on a close examination of two specimens of 
P. orthagorisci, any appearance of a corneal structure. In the 
place indicated by Professor Claus there is a collection of pig¬ 
ment, which certainly acts as an eye, and there are obscure traces 
of the pigment matter being arranged into a series of hexagonal 
facets. The feathered antennulcs (or appendages to the second 
cephalic somite) were distinctly to be seen on both specimens 
examined. I cannot find that they have been described^ or 
figured as occurring in any species of Pennella . Their exist¬ 
ence is a matter ot some little interest; for we thus find the 
• X. <?. p. 5, pi. 2. fig. 10. 
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first three and most constant segments of the head represented 
by their appendages, though these are diminished to a very 
minute size, so as not, in P. orthagorisci, to be visible to the 
unassisted vision. As we also find four out of the five pairs 
of thoracic appendages present, it is pretty plain that it is 
chiefly the ordinary oral appenaages, or rather those appen¬ 
dages usually modified for the purpose of assisting in the pre¬ 
hension and mastication of food, that become altered into the 
strange-looking arborescent follicles met with around the 
moutn. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Fig. 1. PenneUa orthagorinci , $>, natural size. (Tho specimen has shrunk, 
from being preserved in spirits.) 

Fig. 2. Head, enlarged, dorsal aspect. 

Fig. 3. The same, ventral aspect. 

Fig. 4. Eye-spot (a), antenmiles (b), antennae (c). 

Fig. 5. Anal orifice. 

Fig. 0. Hoad of second specimen, showing the comparatively short horns. 


VIII.— On Janassa bituminosa, Schlotheim , from the Marl- 
Slate of Midderidge , Durham . By Albany Hancock", 
F.L.S., and Kichard Howse. 

[Plates II. & m.] 

TnROUGH the obliging kindness of Joseph Duff, who 

has been for many years actively investigating the fossil flora 
and fauna of the south of Durham, wc have lately had an 
opportunity of thoroughly examining the structure ot the jaw- 
teetli and shagreen skin of this most interesting addition to the 
fauna of the English Marl-slate, which is the exact equivalent 
of the German Kupferschicfer. 

Four groups of these remarkable jaw-teeth have been ob¬ 
tained by Mr. Duff at Midderidge—the first group in the year 
1865, and the others during the autumn of the present year, 
1869. These are, we believe, the first and only specimens 
that have been discovered in England. 

But in Germany this species has been frequently found in 
the Kupferschiefer, which is very much worked, on account of 
the valuable copper-pyrites which it contains, in numerous 
localities; and consequently the general appearance of these 
teeth must be well known to those who are familiar with the 
works of Schlotheim, Munster, Geinitz, and others. Accord¬ 
ing to the last-named author} the beautiful specimen still 
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preserved in tbc Dresden Museum was well figured in the 
Dresden Magazine in the year 1762. Afterwards, in the year 
1820, it was described by Sclilotlieim as a Trilobite, under the 
name Trilobite# bitumino&us (Petrcfactenkunde, p. 39); and in 
1823 two figures were given by this author, in his 1 Nachtrag’ 
ii. tab. 22. r. 9 a, 9 b. 

Between the years 1833-1843, Count Miinster figured and 
described numerous examples of the strongly characterized 
teeth and the shagreen skin of this peculiar fish under two or 
three generic and five or six specific names. These teeth were 
by him supposed to be palatyl (an opinion which seems to be 
entertained by later German authors), and to belong to a fish 
of the Placoid order. After carefully examining the descrip¬ 
tions and figures given by Count Miinster, we fully agree with 
those writers who consider that the following references belong 
all to one species, and wc also arc quite assured that the speci¬ 
mens obtained from the English Marl-slate are perfectly identi¬ 
cal with those described by this author in his Bcitritge zur Petre- 
factcnkundc:—Heft i. Janassa angulata y p. 67, Taf. 4. f. 1,2; 


Heft v. Janassa dietea , pp. 37-39, Taf. 15. f. 10-16. Byzenos 
latipinnatus , Heft vi. p. 50, Taf. 1. f. 2. 

About the same time, Jariassa was briefly described by 
Agassiz under the name of Acrodus larva 7 Poiss. Foss. iii. 
up. 147,174, 376, tab. 22. f. 23-25 ; and this learned author 
tor the first time pointed out the probable affinities of these 
remarkable fish-remains. 


Later German authorities, and especially our friend Dr. 
Geinitz, had already arrived at the conclusion that the va¬ 
rious species of Janassa and Dietea described by Count Miin- 
ster must all l>e brought back to one form, to which, by right 
of priority, Schlotheim’s specific name should be attached. 
Indeed Dr. Geinitz has so recently (Dyas, 1861) examined 
and carefully commented on the various species described by 
Count Mtinstcr, that we think it better to give a translation 
of his remarks than to offer detailed ones of our own, especi¬ 
ally as Dr. Geinitz would have the advantage of seeing many 
of the German specimens^ and as we do not, excepting in one 
or two points, differ in opinion from the conclusions arrived at 
by this excellent naturalist. In fact Miinster himself seems 
to have l>een satisfied that his genera Janassa and Dietea 
were identical, and also to have had some doubts as to the 
value of some of the species which he has made of Janassa 
bituminosa* Dr. Geinitz observes:— 
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u The beautiful original of J, Humboldti in the Dresden 
Museum (Dyas, tab. 4. f. 5), of which a very good figure was 
given in the year 1762 in the 1 Dresden Magazine,’ and which 
happily was recovered from the ashes of the fire at the Zwinger, 
is again figured here, because Mttnster’s figure is reversed. This 
still beautiful specimen deserves a new illustration, because it 
furnishes a proof that not only all Count Mtinster’s species 
of Janassa } out also his Dictea striata , must be referred to the 
type to which the first name given by Sclilotheiin belongs. 

“ The oval, uniformly arched palate (Gaumen) is paved with 
from five to seven rows of chisel-formed, strongly curved at 
their upper enamelled end, and nail-shaped recurved teeth, 
which are indistinctly imbricated, and which are separated 
by a deep furrow into an anterior and a posterior division. 

u In the teeth of the anterior division trie nail-formed end is 
bent backwards to the throat ( ib . tab. 5. f. 3), in those of the 
posterior, on the contrary, forwards (ib. tab. 5. fig. 4). The three 
middle rows of the anterior division, of which each one has 
six teeth, the size of which increases from before backwards, 
contain generally the largest teeth : only these three rows 
have been figured by Schlotheim, who thought he saw in 
them the structure of the Trilobites. On each side lie two 
more rows of smaller teeth, which stand obliquely to the„ 
primary rows, and of which the outer ones only appear to be 
lamelliform*. They are not shown in Munster’s figure of J. 
angulata (Bcitr. i. tab. 4. f. 1 , 2 ). In Beitr. iii. tab. 3 & 4. 
f. 5, they are only partly to be seen ; but on the J. Humboldti 
they are better shown, while in Mttnster’s J. Dictea (Beitr. v. 
tab. 15. f. 10 ) they stand a little separated, certainly from the 
result of dislocation. 

u The posterior shorter group of teeth, which in Munster’s 
figure (Bcitr. v. tab. 15. f. 10 ) is represented as correctly as 
possible, contains as many longitudinal rows of teeth as the an¬ 
terior division, which in size decrease backwards and stand in 
five transverse rows. Their upper enamelled end seems in all 
to be bent forwards, or in the opposite direction to those of 
the anterior group of teeth. Munster ascribes such a curva¬ 
ture to two teeth only, which in his specimen are situated im¬ 
mediately between the two divisions of the palate and out of 
place (Beitr. v. p. 39, tab. 15. f. 13, < 7 , h) ; but he announces 
expressly that this palate is a little drawn out and dislocated, 
for which reason the teeth are not in their usual regular 
position. 

* The lamelfiforra teeth of Geinitz are those we have uarned petolo- 
dontoid. 

Ann . <£ Mag , N , Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. v. 
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“ In our Janassa , tlic original of «/. Humboldti y Mline ter., all 
the remaining teeth of the first cross row of the posterior aivi- 
sion, from the line a b, have an equal curvature forwards of 
their upper part. The teeth of the cross rows standing behind 
them are only marked by broken roots. This specimen shows 
yet another character of the genus Janassa > which has not yet 
been described in any other specimen. At the posterior part 
of the head, or rather at the entrance of the throat, there 
are two large, similarly formed, bent teeth ( dd ), like all the 
others of the posterior division, which Count MUnster took for 
ear-bones (Beitr. i. 1843, p. 122). 

“ On the specimens which are broken through parallel to the 
palate-plate, as in * Dyas,’ tab. 5. f. 1, the six-sided form of 
the teetli shows itself clearly; but the boundary between the 
anterior' and posterior divisions of the teetli shows itself also 
on these very distinctly, as the front teeth of the former have 
the anterior side concave and the hinder convex; but on the 
latter this appears reversed (ib. tab.5. f. 1). In Mttnster’s figures 
this relation is only taken into consideration in J. Dictea . 

“ In our J . Humboldti (ib . tab. 4. f. 5) the first cross row of 
teeth of the posterior division is by pressure driven close to 
the last cross row of the anterior division, and partly under it, 
for which reason one cannot sec the separating furrow; and 
Count Miinster has felt himself justified in placing */. Hum¬ 
boldti with Dictea (Beitr. v. p. 38). 

“ From the similar form of the teeth of Mtinster’sc/hnojMa and 
Dictea , of which the structure is always tubular, while the 
outer surface of the root shows more or less distinct transverse 
roots (Dyas, tab. 4. f. 5, c, and tab. 5. f. 1), and from the perfectly 
similar arrangement of the teeth in J . angulata , J, Dictea , and 
J - Humboldti , MUnster, with that in our figures, which cannot 
be recognized in Munster’s ideal and quite incorrect figure 
(Beitr. iii. tab. 3 & 4. f. 2), there can exist no doubt whatever 
as to the identity of both genera and the five different species 
in them. 

“In Dictea striata , Miinster (Beitr. iii. tab. 3 & 4. f.l), the 
whole contour of the fish appears before us, though the swim¬ 
ming-appendages which surround the body permit a different ex- 

t danation, because this specimen lies more on the belly. The 
ength of the fish, without the caudal fin, is 0*390 metre; the 
height of tho head 0*080 metre, the body at the pectorals, 
not including these, 0*071 metre; the greatest width between 
the vcntrals and the pectorals 0*110 metre, at the anal fin 
0*055 metre, and at the base of the tail 0*035 metre broad. 
The whole body and all the fins or swimming-enlargements 
are covered with a fine shagreen skin. 
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“ The specimen shown (Dyas, tab. 5. f. 1) widens out at the 
back of the head on each side in an arched, triangular, wing¬ 
shaped, blunt process (cc), which may represent the cross bone 
(os transversals), 

u Byzenos latipinnatus y Miinster, 1843 (Bcitr. vi. tab. l.f. 2, 
p, 50), from the Kupferschiefer of Kichelsdorf, is a fragment 
covered with fine shagreen, but which docs not admit of a 
perfect description, and which might just as well be referred 
to J. bituminosa as to any other genus of fish.” 

With the above remarks we entirely concur, excepting the 
statement that the teeth of Janassa are palatal, as it is proved, 
by their relationship to Myliohates , that they are true jaw- 
teeth. The other remark that does not appear to us satisfac¬ 
tory is, that the two bodies designated by Count Munster Car¬ 
bones arc considered by Dr. Geinitz to be teeth placed near 
the entrance of the throat. The specimens from our locality 
do not show a trace of these peculiar bodies; but wc arc dis¬ 
posed to consider them casts of a pair of cranial cavities rather 
than teeth. That they arc not teeth seems to be clearly indi¬ 
cated by the entire absence*, of enamel covering, as pointed out 
by Count Miinster. Dr. Geinitz has also incorrectly classified 
this fish with the Cestracionts; but, by the observations made 
in a former paper, it will be seen that we agree with Professor 
Agassiz in placing Janassa among the Rays. 

We now, after these introductory remarks, proceed to give 
a general description of the oral armature of this curious fish, 
and, in conclusion, a special description of the several speci¬ 
mens obtained by Mr. Duff. 

The dental apparatus of Janassa bituminosa is very peculiar; 
it cannot, however, be distinguished gencrieally from that of 
the so-called CAivnaxodus linguaformis , Atthey, the Coal- 
measure representative of Munster’s genus; and for a com¬ 
parison of the two we would refer to the previous paper on 
the subject, published in the November Number of the 
4 Annals’*. 

The teeth of the fish now before us, like those of the Coal- 
measure species, are of two kinds, primary and secondary, the 
latter being pctalodontoid in form. The largest of the pri¬ 
mary, including the root, are 1 £ inch long and J inch wide; 

* Hancock and Attliey, i{ On tho Generic Identity of Climarodus and 
Janassa In the figuro of the refltored row of teeth of the so-called Cli- 
maxodus lingu&formis illustrating the former paper j the under row is re¬ 
presented as in advance of the upper, purposely to indicate its relation to 
the latter. But the specimen clearly demonstrates the fact that the upper 
row projects a little in advance of the under, os is the case in Janassa 
bituminosa . 


4* 
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they are elongated, somewhat depressed, ovate, tapering a 
little posteriorly, and have the surface divided into two well- 
marked portions—an anterior scoop-like cutting-margin, and 
a posterior ridged crushing-surface or disk, with a long de¬ 
pressed root extending backwards (PL II. figs. 2, 4, 5). 
The scoop-like cutting-margin is considerably more than one- 
fourth the entire length of the crown ; it projects upwards and 
forwards, and is smooth and concave, with the edge usually 
obtuse and arched or a little sinuous from wear, but when 
comparatively fresh is pretty regularly arched, and when 
quite perfect is probably denticulated, if we may judge from 
the small lateral teeth. The crushing-surface or disk is elon¬ 
gated, the sides being nearly parallel, though tapering to a 
blunt point behind, the general form resembling that of a 
lengthened shield. The surface is convex, and is covered 
with about twenty close-set transverse ridges, imbricated for¬ 
wards, and irregularly undulated, notched and tuberculated, 
and arched forwards at the sides. 

The scoop-like cutting-margin and the crushing-disk we 
shall call the upper surface, these being, in fact, the only 
exposed portions, though in reality they represent the surface 
that is usually considered the back of the tooth. The other or 
opposed surface, which in ordinary cases would be called the 
front, we shall name the under surface, because it is under¬ 
most as the tooth rests on the jaw. The under surface, then, 
presents a very peculiar appearance: it is divided into three 
sharply defined, longitudinal, flattened areas or facets; so that 
in transverse section this side would show as half a hexagon. 
The central area, which is divided from the two lateral areas 
by a ridge or angle, is usually a little channelled. The back 
ot the scoop-like cutting-margin is also a little flattened at the 
sides and centre. 

The root is a depressed process, longitudinally striated, 
somewhat narrower than the crown, and about half its length; 
it originates in the under surface near to the posterior extre¬ 
mity, and arches backwards and downwards. It is con¬ 
sequently an extension, as it were, of the crown in a plane 
below the crushing-disk. 

When seen in profile the primary teeth are observed to 
assume a decided sigmoid curve, the anterior scoop-like cut¬ 
ting-margin being turned rather abruptly in one direction, 
ana the posterior extremity of the crushing-disk and root in 
the other or opposite direction (fig. 4). 

The large primary teeth, which hold a central position, are 
symmetrical; the smaller lateral ones, though they agree in 
every other respect with the above, are more or less oblique, 
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the sides being unequal, particularly the scoop-like portion, 
one side of which is more developed than the other. And the 
root likewise is turned a little to one side, especially in the 


second lateral. 

The secondary or petalodontoid teeth are not more than 
f in. long, and about the same wide; they arc depressed and 
partake otherwise of the general characters of the primary 
teeth. They are more inequilateral and oblique than the 
smaller primaries^ one side being much more arched than the 
other. The cutting-margin is slightly arched and denticu¬ 
lated. but is narrow and only a little concave; the crush- 
ing-aisk, too, is wider than long, the transverse, imbricated 
ridges being reduced to about half a dozen. 


The upper surface of all the teeth, whether primary or 
secondary, is covered with a thick layer of opaque white ena¬ 
mel-like matter. This has a very striking appearance, con¬ 
trasting as it docs with the dark hue of the rest of the tooth, 
and being strongly defined around the margin by a thickened 
rim, which is best seen when the tooth is turned with its face 
downwards. 


And, moreover, when the enamelled surface is a little worn, 
it becomes pitted and freckled all over with dark irregular 
points, which are sometimes elongated, particularly on the 
anterior or cutting-margin. 

There is little difficulty in determining tl*e manner in which 
these curious teeth are placed in, or rather on, the jaws; for 
apparently the whole of the teeth of both jaws have been 
found lying in their original position, though the jaws them¬ 
selves nave entirely disappeared, they having undoubtedly 
been composed of cartilage. Having carefully examined Mr. 
Duff’s specimens, which will shortly be described, and after a 
full consideration of Count Munster’s figures and descriptions, 
we can have little hesitation in giving the following account of 
the arrangement of these rather extraordinary dental organs— 
and this notwithstanding that we are acquainted with no¬ 
thing exactly like it, either in fossil or recent fishes, except 
in the so-called Climaxodus . 


First, then, the teeth arc arranged in both upper and lower 
jaws (PI. II. figs. 2, 3) in precisely the same order. In both 
they are placed in transverse horizontal rows, across the ante¬ 
rior portion of the jaws, and in such a manner that never more 
than a singlo row in each jaw is in operation at the same time. 
Each such horizontal row is composed of seven teeth (five 
primary^ two secondary), placed lengthwise, with the cutting- 
margin m front. A large symmetrical primary tooth is situ¬ 
ated on the longitudinal median line, or exactly over the sym- 
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physis ; on each side of this central tooth arc a first and a se¬ 
cond asymmetrical primary tooth, making up the five primaries. 
These are flanked on either hand with a single secondary or 
pctalodontoid toothy completing the full complement of seven. 
They diminish in size from the centre, the flanking petalodon- 
toid teeth being quite small in comparison with the large 
central primary tooth. 

The rows are placed one above the other in horizontal 
ranges, the lower rows acting merely as mechanical supports 
to the upper row, or that which was alone employed in cutting 
and crushing the food. There are from four to seven such 
horizontal rows, the teeth diminishing in size downwards, 
the lower ones having been first developed, and in succes¬ 
sion having had their period of active operation. As they 
wear out (that is, as the cutting-margins become blunt, and as 
the imbricated ridges of the cutting-disks are obliterated or 
reduced), a new row is developed behind, and, rising up, falls 
forward, and rests upon the row last in use; while at the 
same time the dentigerous membrane is pushed forward, and 
the oldest row, the lowest in the series, or that which was first 
developed, falls away. Thus, by this double action of growth 
and decay perpetually going on, there is always an efficient 
row at the surface, able to initiate the process of alimentation, 
sustained at a proper elevation on a firm basis. 

This constant renewal of the oral armature is nothing 
extraordinary, as it is common to all the Sharks anil Rays, 
the close allies of Janassa . But that the new set of teeth 
should overlie and be supported by the old ones is indeed 
without a parallel, so far as we are acquainted with the subject 
of iehthyic dentition, with the exception of the so-called Climax- 
odus linytuvformis ; and that interesting Coal-measure species 
has been shown to be a true Janassa , in the paper previously 
quoted from the November number of the ‘Annals/ The 
only instance that occurs to us in which something similar is 
found, is seen in the Greenland Shark, Squalus borealis , in 
which the older teeth of the lower jaw lie in front of and give 
support to the last-developed or those in use. Teeth otPetalodus y 
we believe, have also been found lying in regular order, as if 
forming a portion of a vertical row. 

This curious pile of teeth forms a close, dense mass, increasing 
in size upwards, or as the last-developed teeth are approached— 
the smaller rows of teeth, as already stated, being below; and 
the teeth themselves are, as it were, interlocked. The central 
teeth of each horizontal row are the only ones that are placed 
exactly above each other; the lateral teeth of the successive 
rows are arranged in quincunx; so that they may be looked 
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upon as forming slightly diverging diagonal lines, having the 
central teeth as their starting-point. Now, the first primary 
lateral teeth, or those next the centre, underlie to some ex¬ 
tent the under surface of the central teeth; and the second 
primary lateral underlie in a similar manner the margins 
of the first primary, and so with the third or petalodontoid 
teeth. Thus the whole mass becomes interlocked like a piece 
of masonry; or, if we take all the central teeth to form a ver¬ 
tical row, and consider in like manner the various lateral 
teeth, then it might be said that the teeth composing such 
vertical rows had their lateral margins insinuated between 
those of the adjacent rows. 

In consequence of this interlocking and close approximation, 
the back or under surface of each tooth becomes worn, and 
the three longitudinal areas or facets, already described, become 
more strongly defined. The central area and the two lateral 
areas are in this way affected by the three teeth that conduce 
to the support of each superincumbent tooth. That this is the 
fact is apparently demonstrated by the central area being occa¬ 
sionally grooved transversely, corresponding uh the grooves 
do to the imbricated ridges of the crushing-disk of the sup¬ 
porting teeth (PI. II. figs. 1 & 5). 

As a further proof that such is the fact, it may be observed 
that when the crushing-disk has by previous use been worn 
smooth, which frequently occurs, the central facet of the cor¬ 
responding superincumbent tooth is likewise smooth. It is 
only when the ridges are retained that these impressions are 
observed in the upper teeth ; and, indeed, were no other evi¬ 
dence at hand, it is patent enough that these peculiar facets 
are in part the result of wear ; for they exhibit on their sur¬ 
faces the internal structure of the matter composing the tooth. 
And that the opposing crushing-disk is not equally and mutu¬ 
ally worn arises from the fact that it is covered with a layer of 
hard enamel-like matter. 

The existence of the transverse grooves would seem also to 
prove that while they were produced by the rubbing-motion 
of the teeth upon each other, the motion itself must have been 
very limited, or neither the grooves nor the sharp definition 
of the facets could have existed* And in this way we have a 
corroboration that the retention of the old, effete teeth is 
merely for the mechanical support that they supply to the 
upper row of teeth, upon which teeth alone devolves the func¬ 
tion of cutting ana crushing the food. 

The four groups of teeth obtained by Mr. Duff at Midde- 
ridge are very instructive, and, though in a more or less dis¬ 
turbed state, are quite sufficient to show the original disposition 
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in the mouth. One of the specimens was quite perfect when 
found; but unfortunately an idle lad got hold of it, after the 
quarryman had carefully laid it aside, and in the mere lack of 
tnought broke away a great number of the teeth. Happily, 
however, the anterior portions of nearly the whole of them are 
still left sticking in the matrix ; so that not only their num¬ 
ber can be ascertained, but likewise the exact limit of those be¬ 
longing to the upper and lower jaws respectively, and their 
precise arrangement thereon. 

This specimen of the buccal armature was not only complete 
when deposited, but is lying on the slab in its natural posi¬ 
tion ; and probably when buried the whole fish was present, 
and lay with its back uppermost. Consequently, the mouth 
being situated beneath, as in the Sharks and Rays, the toeth 
of the overhanging upper jaw would lie in advance of those of 
the lower. Such is the case in the specimen now before us, 
as is determined by the presence of a quantity of shagreen, 
indicating as it does the direction in which the body of the 
fish was deposited. There are about three inches of this sha¬ 
green, extending from the posterior margin of the mass of 
teeth, or those which belong to the under jaw. And, in fact, 
there can be little doubt that, had the slab been continued 
backwards sufficiently far, we should have had an impression of 
the whole fish, marked out by the shagreen, similar to the 
figure given by MUnster of his lHctea striata . 

The cutting or anterior margins of the toeth are downwards, 
for the most part buried in the matrix. Many of the roots 
and, to a great extent, the crushing-disks having been removed, 
as before stated, the specimen is, as it were, hollowed out, ana 

I jresents an oval, disk-like aspect, an inch and three-quarters 
ong, and an inch and a quarter wide. The broken anterior 
portions of tho teeth line this cavity in almost perfect order, 
as if observed from the interior of the mouth, their external or 
anterior extremities being turned from the observer. Tho 
group thuB seen is divided into two portions, an anterior and 

! posterior. The teeth of the former or upper jaw have their 
aces or anterior scoop-like cutting-margins and crushing- 
disks, or as much of tnem as is left, turned downwards, and 
are closely packed together in five horizontal rows of seven 
teeth each, The central teeth of the five rows rest one upon 
the other in the median antero-posterior line, diminishing in 
size forwards and upwards as the specimon is seen. These 
five central teeth are flanked on either side by three others, 
which likewise diminish in size in front. These teeth, of 
which there are in all thirty-five, as already stated, belong to 
the upper jaw. A similar cluster of teeth belongs to the under 
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jaw, and composes the posterior half of the general batch. 
These are arranged in the same fashion as those of the upper 
jaw; but instead of having the anterior scoop-like cutting- 
margins turned downwards, they are placed in the opposite 
direction, looking upwards. The anterior margins of the two 
sets of teeth meet in the transverse middle line, and arc pressed 
close together, so that the entire batch is continuous, there 
being no hiatus anywhere, the mouth, in fact, being closed, 
and the teeth of the two jaws pressed together. In the under 
jaw there are likewise five horizontal rows of seven teeth 
each, though, on account of the injury the specimen has sus¬ 
tained, the exact number is not so easily determined as it is 
in the other jaw. 

This specimen has apparently been as complete as that 
figured by Miinstcr (Beitr. J1 eft v. Taf. 15. figs. 10,11) under 
the name of J. Dictea , and is, indeed, a very good counterpart of 
the specimen there represented; only in ours the, front or scoop¬ 
like cutting-margins of the teeth are buried in the matrix, the 
view of the specimen being obtained as it were from the oral 
cavity; while Count Mtinster’s figure has the front of the 
teeth exposed, as they would be seen had the fish been laid 
upon its back. 

Another of Mr. Duff’s specimens (PI. III. fig. 1), however, 
presents the same aspect as that of the figure just referred to, 
and is almost perfect, rising as that does in bold relief from 
the matrix, in the form of an irregularly rounded cluster, hav¬ 
ing the peculiar vesicular appearance seen in most of Minister’s 
figures. This appearance is very remarkable, and at first 
sight has, as was suggested to us on showing the specimen to 
a friend, no little resemblance to a cluster of ova-capsules of 
Fu8us antiquns , particularly when the teeth are a little dis¬ 
turbed. 

In connexion with this cluster of teeth, a large patch of 
shagreen is beautifully displayed, and enables us to determine, 
in like manner as in the former instance, which is the anterior 
margin of the specimen, the spreading of the shagreen indica¬ 
ting the direction of the body of the fish. 

In this specimen, as in the first-mentioned, the teeth are di¬ 
visible into two sets, which have their cutting-margins opposed 
to each other across the transverse median line. Those of the 
anterior set belong to the upper jaw, and are closely packed to¬ 
gether and interlocked in the manner previously described, in 
four transverse or horizontal rows; the remains of a fifth row 
are distinctly visible. The arrangement is the same as in the 
first-described specimen : that is, in each row there is a cen¬ 
tral tooth with three lateral ones on each side, the extreme 
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flanking tooth on either hand being petalodontoid in form; 
and the teeth composing the row next the transverse median 
line are the largest, while those in front, or those in the lower 
supporting rows, become gradually smaller. 

The teeth of the lower jaw, or those at the posterior margin 
of the cluster, are in a comparatively disturbed state; but the 
anterior cutting-margins are turned forward, so as to oppose 
those of the upper jaw, whose cutting-margins arc turned 
backwards. In the lower jaw four horizontal rows are dis¬ 
tinctly determinable^ while indications of a fifth can bo traced. 
On account of the disturbance of these teeth, the central largo 
teeth of four rows are well displayed in profile^ being turned 
over towards the right of the observer, and lying in regular 
order, one behind the other, so that the whole length of the 
teeth is exposed, the roots being traceable in the matrix. 
Several of the lateral teeth are scattered on either side, and 
three or four are removed to sonic distance to the left. 

This specimen is fortunately broken through transversely 
near the centre, in such a manner that the greater portion of 
the upper or crushing-disks, with the anterior cutting-margins 
of one row of teeth and the backs or undcr-surfaces of another, 
are finely displayed. And thus we obtain a clear demonstra¬ 
tion of the arrangement of the teeth in this line specimen, and 
at the same time a complete exposition of the characters of the 
teeth themselves. 

A third slab exhibits a dense mass of teeth of an irregularly 
rounded form, comprising numerous teeth of both jaws (PI. III. 
fig. 2). Here, again, the shagreen shows the position in which 
the body of the fish was deposited ; but as all the teeth have 
the anterior scoop-like cutting-margins in one direction, there 
can lie no question as to which is front. The specimen rests 
on the. slab with the face uppermost, much as in the last case; 
only the whole are turned forward, and, unlike it, the teeth 
are in a much disturbed state, particularly those of the under 
jaw, which lie uppermost. These, or at least all that remain 
of them, have been pushed so far forward that they overlie 
those of the upper jaw towards the left side, leaving exposed 
the upjier surface of the large central tooth and the first lateral 
of the working row of the upper jaw, which are well exhibited 
in their true position; and the remains of a second lateral tooth 
and one or two of the petalodontoid form are seen at the ex¬ 
treme right. These exposed teeth of the upper jaw have their 
crushing-disks and cutting-margins turned upwards; and their 
roots arc well displayed, sinking backwards into the matrix. 
The few teeth of the under jaw already spoken of on the left 
have their under surfaces or \iacks exposed, the crushing-disks 
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being turned down to oppose those of the upper jaw. At the 
posterior part of the general mass several of the second primary 
and petalodontoid teetli lie scattered about, chiefly with the 
under surfaces uppermost. 

The remaining specimen (PI. II. fig. 1) to be noticed, though 
consisting of only a few teeth, is very interesting, inasmuch as 
it displays in profile an entire vertical row, lying in almost 
exact order, one resting upon the other. The whole length of 
the teeth is seen, from the cutting-margin to and including 
the root, bent in a deep sigmoidal curve. The scries appears 
to be of the central teeth : four lie in close contact, the back or 
under surface of one individual resting upon and fitting exactly 
to the face or upper surface of that immediately Inflow it. A 
very imperfect fragment of a fifth tooth is seen pressed to the 
under surface of the fourth of the series ; and in front consi¬ 
derable portions of two lateral primaries lie witli their under 
surfaces uppermost, one of which exhibits in a remarkable 
manner the transverse grooves caused by the nibbing of the 
crushing-disk of the tooth on that supporting it. Similar 
transverse grooves can be. seen on one or two other teeth of the 
series. A considerable fragment of a second primary lies near 
the centre of the row. 

The minute structure of the teeth is rather peculiar; and 
though we have not examined it in the entire tooth, and though 
our account of it must necessarily be imperfect, as it is from 
mere fragments, yet we cannot refrain from saying something 
on the subject. 

We have stated that the upper surface (namely, the anterior 
scoop-like margin and the crushing-disk) is covered with a 
layer of opaque-white cnamel-like matter. This coating is 
thickest over the crushing-disk, where it is of a considerable 
depth. When the tooth is quite fresh, there appears to overlie 
this a thin film of transparent enamel. The interior is com¬ 
posed of a rich brown-coloured substance, which may be looked 
upon as a form of dentine, made up ot large, branched and 
anastomosing tubes with thick walls, which, for the most part, 
run lengthwise; their cavities are undoubtedly medullary chan¬ 
nels ; they arc narrow in proportion to the thickness of the en¬ 
tire tube. These give oft, almost at right angles, small, irre¬ 
gular, branched and anastomosing tubes, which, penetrating 
the overlying white cnamel-like matter, abut near to the sur¬ 
face. The white matter also penetrates occasionally into the 
interior of the tooth, insinuating itself between the tubes • but 
the central portion is usually so exceedingly dense that few 
traces of it are to be observed. On the upper or concave face 
of the cutting-margin, however, the dentinal tubes, which are 
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here small and arranged lengthwise in parallel order, lie buried 
in the white matter that in many instances permeates the en¬ 
tire scoop portion. 

The tubular matter, whether at the surface or in the interior, 
is composed of concentric layers; and coarse, branched tubules, 
originating in the medullary channels, penetrate their walls. 
The whole of the brown tubular matter composing the mass of 
the tooth is probably dentine, as we have just stated; or it may 
be, as stated in the paper already quoted on Climaxodus and 
Janassa , osteodentinc, the small marginal tubes only being 
dentine; but the structure of the whole appears to be the 
same. We feel equally at a loss how to denominate the 
white matter*. It is minutely granular, but otherwise quite 
structureless. If we are correct in designating it enamel, then 
there must be two kinds of enamel; or what is the transparent 
film seen on the surface in perfect specimens ? 

When the white coating is worn a little, the extremities of 
the small dentinal tubes that penetrate it arc seen at the sur¬ 
face ; and as they wear more readily than the white matter, 
the whole surface becomes minutely punctured. On the cut¬ 
ting-margin, however, the white matter is usually to some ex¬ 
tent minutely grooved longitudinally, in consequence of these 
superficial tubes of the dentine-like matter running parallel to 
the surface. 

The minute structure of the tooth as above described is seen 
to be essentially the same as that of the so-called Climaxodus ; 
but in the latter the brown dentinal tubular matter of the in¬ 
terior is not so dense, consequently the white matter pene¬ 
trates more extensively through the tissue. The small dentinal 
tubes abutting at the surface, too, are more branched and are 
less regular. The external white layer appears to be not so 
thick; but it is almost always so much stained with black 
carbonaceous matter that it is not easily distinguished. In¬ 
deed we have only in one instance detected it without the aid 
of transmitted light; but in section when so viewed its presence 
is usually observed. 

The snagreen (PI. II. fig. 6) with which the body of this fish 
is covered is exhibited in three of the four specimens obtained 
by Mr. Duff, In one of them a considerable patch of it is very 
beautifully displayed, no disturbance whatever having taken 
place in the tubercles. They are minute, and, though pretty 
close together, they are seldom in contact, there generally being 

* In the paper on Climaxodus and Janassa this white coating is called 
" cement.” Cm further examination, however, we find that it has not the 
character of cement, but is merely granular, and in every respect is 
similar to the white external layer in Janassa . 
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a space between them less than half their diameter. They are 
in the form of irregularly rounded bosses, with the surface 
smooth and glossy, and the margins sinuous and produced into 
points. Sometimes, however^ they are much elongated, and 
are frequently very irregular in shape, with the marginal pro¬ 
longations much produced, variously formed, sharp or obtuse. 
Others have one margin comparatively smooth, the points 
being confined to the opposite side. Some are quite devoid of 
all such irregularities, the margins being smooth or only a 
little sinuous at one side; these are rounder and larger than the 
others (fig. 8). Another form (lig. 7), not by any means un¬ 
common, is irregularly stellate, with the rays ridged and some¬ 
times a little bifurcated. 

From the fineness of the cutting-margin in the so-called 
Climaxodvs , it was inferred in the former paper, so frequently 
referred to, that the food must have been composed of some soft 
material. We are disposed to draw the same conclusion from 
the structure of the teeth o fJajiassa bituminosa. The scoop-like 
cutting-margin is certainly much used, for it is almost always 
greatly worn in a regular manner; only in one instance have 
we seen it a little broken. It would be an efficient instrument 
in cutting vegetable substances, and these might afterwards 
require the aid of the crushing-disk. 

In corroboration of this view of the food, we may quote a 
passage from Munster, who says, of his Byzenos latipinnatus , 
that u the intestine seems to have been very full when the 
fish died. It is more elevated than the other parts of the body. 
On some places one sees in the interior a black earthy mass 
in which small pointed bodies appear, which are like small 
pieces of shiny coal.” May not this u black earthy mass ” 
and li pieces of shiny coal ” be carbonized vegetable matter, 
the food of the fish ? 

It is unnecessary here to dilate on the affinities of Janassa, 
as the subject is discussed in the former paper, already quoted. 
We may remark, however, that the full investigation of the 
Permian species has only the more confirmed our opinion of 
its close alliance with the Coal-measure form (the so-called 
Climaxodus lingua*for mis), and of a certain relationship of 
both to Myliohates and Zygabates. 

We may also state that Janassa is more closely related to 
Petalodus than was at first thought; for we now find that the 
latter genus is provided with both symmetrical and oblique 
teeth; so that it is quite probable that they may lie found to 
be arranged in much the same manner as those of Janassa , 
especially as the former have been found in vertical series, as 
previously stated. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES II. & III. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 1. Somewhat enlarged view of a central vertical row of teeth of 
Janassa Utuminosa , Been in profile and exhibiting transverse 
grooves and ridges on the underside: a, under surface, with 
transverse grooves, of apparently two lateral teeth $ 6, a portion 
of a second lateral tooth. 

Fig. 2. Horizontal row of teeth of the same, a little enlarged : a , anterior 
scoop-like cutting-margin ; 6, crusliing-disk ; c, root; d , first 
lateral tooth ; c, second ditto ; /, flanking uetalodontoiil tooth. 

Fig. Diagram showing the central vertical row or teeth in profile, and 
to explain their relationship to the laws: a , supposed upper jaw; 
b t supposed under jaw; c, the teeth in use ; a , effete supporting 
teoth. 

Fig. 4. Profile view of a central tooth, somewhat enlarged: a, anterior 
scoop-like cutting-margin ; b , crushing-disk; c, root. 

Fig. 5. View of underside of central tooth : a, cutting-margin ; b. central 
area or facet, exhibiting transverse groovos; c c, lateral facets ; 
d t root. 

Fij /. 0. Shagreen, tubercles much enlarged, in their natural order. 

F\g. 7. Three stellate tubercles of the same. 

Fig. 8. Two smooth tubercles. 


Plate III. 

Fig. 1. A group of teeth, a littlo over the natural size, of Janassa bitumi - 
nosa, seen in front, the anterior cutting-margins being exposed : 
«, central row of teeth of upper jaw ; 6, of under jaw, with their 
sides exposed j c, petalodontoid teeth ; d f shagreen. 

Fig. 2. Another group : thA upper surface of two teeth of the upper 
jaw; by the remains of teeth of the under jaw, with their under 
surfacos exposed j c, scattered petalodontoid teeth, with their 
undersides uppermost. 

IX.— Description of a supposed new Species of Pigeon. 

% John Gould, F.R.S. 

Genus OTiDiniArs, Gould. 

Size large, equalling that of a wood-pigeon, Columba oenas ; 
bill longer than the nead, straight, and plover-like; wings 
short and round, armed with a spur at the shoulder; tail 
round and moderately long • tarsi very long for a pigeon, and 
with the toes covered with tnick plate-like scales; nails some¬ 
what straight and pointed ; general structure adapted for the 
ground rather than for trees or for flight. 

Otidiphaps nobilis , Gould. 

Bill red or fleshy red, particularly on its basal portion; round 
the eye a bare space, which appears to have been of the same 
colour; crown of the head and occipital crest black, with steel- 
blue reflections; back of the neck resplendent glaucous green ; 
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breast and undersurface purple; back and wings rich chestnut, 
with violet reflections when viewed in certain lights, and passing 
into golden bronze at the nape; rump and upper tail-coverts rich 
purplish blue; tail blackish green; legs yellow or reddish yellow. 

Total length 16 inches: bill 1wing 7, tail 6f, tarsi 2|. 

I obtained this fine bird of Mr. James Gardner of llolborn, 
who could not inform me of the precise locality in which it was 
collected; but as it was accompanied by Paradism peumana, 
Epimachus maximus , many specimens of Semiontcra Wallacei, 
and Pitta maxima , it was probably procured on some one 
of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago or in New Guinea. 
Although the bill is not toothed, this species appears to be 
allied to Didunculus . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Deep-sea Researches. 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

Gentlemen,— You will obligo me, and at the same time, 1 be¬ 
lieve, further the interests of scientific truth, by inserting the follow¬ 
ing observations in the 4 Annals.’ 

In a note which appeared in ‘Nature,’ of Doc. 16ih, p. 11)2, 
Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys makes known his views on the “ Food of Oceanic 
Animals ” in these words :— 

“ The reoeipt of an interesting papor by Prof. Dickie, entitled 
“ Notes on range in depth of marine Algae,” lately published by the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, induces me to call the attention of 
physiologists to the fact that plant-life appears to be absent in the 
ocean, with the exception of a comparatively narrow fringe (known 
as the littoral and laminarian zones) which girds the coasts, and 
of the “ Sargasso ” tract in tho Gulf of Mexico. 

“ During the recent exploration, in H.M.8. * Porcupine,’ of part 
of the North Atlantic, I could not detect the slightest trace of any 
vegetable organism at a greater depth than fifteen fathoms. Animal 
organisms of all kinds and sizes, living and dead, were everywhere 
abundant, from the surface to the bottom ; and it might at first be 
supposed that such constituted tho only food of tho oceanic animals 
which were obsorvod, some of them being zoophagons, others sarco¬ 
phagous, none phytophagons. But inasmuch as all animals are said 
to exhale carbonio acid gas, and on their death the same gas is 
given out by their decomposition, whenco do oceanic animals get 
that supply of carbon which terrestrial and littoral or shallow-water 
animals derive, directly or indiroetly, from plants ? Can any class 
of marine animals assimilate tho carbon contained in tho sea, aB 
plants assimilate the carbon contained in tho air? 

“ Not being a physiologist, I will not presume to offer an opinion ; 
but the suggestions or questions which 1 have ventured to submit 
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may perhaps be worth consideration. At all events the usual 
theory, that all animals ultimately depend for their nourishment on 
vegetable life, scorns not to bo applicable to the main ocean, and 
consequently not to one-half of the earth’s surface. 

“ J. Gwyn Jeffreys.” 


It is quite unnecessary for me to criticise the remarkable opinions 
here offerod regarding the Sargasso tract, the chemistry of decom¬ 
posing animal matter in the ocean, and the relative proportions of 
land and water on the globo. It will be seen that they are unique. 
But os Mr. Jeffreys has entered the lists as an authority on deep-sea 
lore, and now claims as his own the discovory that plant-life is 
absent in the deeper regions of the ocean, and the refutation of tho 
theory (as applied to the inhabitants of the sea) that “ all animals 
ultimately depend for their nourishment on vegetable life,” I must 
be excused if I endeavour to show that he has either forgotten what, 
at a not very remote period, he professed to have read of my wri¬ 
tings on these subjects, or that, not having forgotten them, he has 
nevertheless found it expedient, for some unaccountable reason, to 
repudiate them, and with them his own published estimate regard¬ 
ing their accuracy. 

The absence of all living vegetation, even of tho lowest types, in 
the deeper abysses of the ocean, and tho vital process whereby the 
nutrition of the lowest animal forms is secured in failure of any¬ 
thing like a rudimentary digestive apparatus, such us is to be found 
in the higher orders of Rhizopods, was dwelt on by me in my * Notes 
on tho presence of Animal Life at great depths in the Ocean/ pub¬ 
lished in Nov. 1860, p. 27,—in ray ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed/ pub¬ 
lished in 1862, pp. 130-132,—in a note which appeared in tho ‘ An¬ 
nals & Mag. Nat. Hist/ for Aug. 1863, p. 166,—and in two papers 
contributed by me to the ‘Monthly Journal of Microscopical Scionoo/ 
for Jan. 1869, pp. 39-40, and April of the same year, pp. 231-233. 
Reference to these publications will therofore Bhow that Mr. Jef- 
freys’s statements are, to Bay the least of them, somewhat behind 
the times. 

But to prove that Mr. Jeffreys cannot justly plead ignorance as 
to what had been previously published by mo on the subject, I invite 
attention to two extracts from his “ Reports on Dredgings,” con¬ 
tained in the ( Annals ’ of the respective dates given bolow. 


‘Annals/ Nov. 1866,p.387. 

Dr. Wallich, in his admirable and 
44 philosophical treatise with which all 
“ marine zoologists and geologists are, 
“ or ought to be, familiar, believed that 
“oertain starfishes ” Ac. Ac. “As to 
“ the accuracy of his statements , no rea- 
“ tamable doubt can be entertained 


4 Annals/ Oct. 1868, p. 306. 

“ Cocoospheres and free Foramini 
fera cover the bed of the Atlantic at 
4 enormous depths. The occurrence, 
* therefore, of such organisms on the 
‘ floor of the ocean at great depths 
14 does not prove that they ever lived 
‘ there. / should rather be inclined to 
4 believe that they dropped to the 
4 bottom when dead or after having 
4 passed through the stomachs of other 
animals which had fed on them." 
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It is indisputable), therefore, that Mr. Jeffreys had studied my 
writings, and that the opinion entertained of them by him in 18(56 
was revoked in favour of that expressed by him in 18(58; whilst that 
expressed in 18(58 has again in its turn been superseded by the very 
positive contradiction it receives in his note in * Nature * published 
a fortnight ago ! 

It is likewise desorving of special notice that l)r. Carpenter, who 
might be supposed to have made himself acquainted with the whole 
past literature of the subject, should, at p. 181 of the official copy of 
his * Preliminary lteport on Dredging for 1868/ have thought it 
expedient to single out from these two most conflicting statements 
that which was offered by Mr. Jeffreys in 1868 (see abovo), as evi¬ 
dence that “ Dr. Wallich's just claims had not by any means com¬ 
manded the universal assent of naturalists ”—an assent to which, if 
just, as it has now been most clearly proved that they were and are, 
those conclusions wore long ago on tith'd. 

With regard to Mr. Jeffreys’# division of oceanic animals into 
“zoophagons” and “sarcophagons/’ I have nothing to urge beyond 
my avowed inability to discern any valid physiological difference bo- 
tween thoso that are zoophagous and those that aro sarcophagous. 
It rests with Mr. Jeffreys to explain on what grounds he has felt 
justified in declaring so emphatically that “none” of the animals 
44 of all hinds and sizes , everywhere abundant from the surf we to the 
bottom” observed by him in his exploration of the North Atlantic, 
wore phytophagous. 

It only remains for mo to add that for years I stood alone 
in maintaining, in opposition to the opinion of Khrcnborg and his 
followers, that all plant-life becomes extinct at depths exceeding 400 
or 500 fathoms, and that the nutrition of the Foraminifora and some 
other orders of oceanic Hliizoi>ods is effected by a special vital func¬ 
tion, whereby thoy aro enabled to eliminate, from the medium in 
which they live, the elementary ingredients which enl-er into tho for¬ 
mation of their body- and shell-substunces. Tho facts and reasoning 
on whioh my observations woro based will bo found in tho various 
published papers &c. already referred to. 

1 remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours very faithfully, 

G. C. Wallicu. 

Kensington, 

December 24, 1860. 

On the Specific Distinctness of Anodonta unatina. 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, —There has been, and, I believe, still is, a diversity 
of opinion as to whether Anodonta a'natina is a distinct species or only 
a variety of Anodonta cygnea. I have, since I commenced the study 
of conchology, inclined to tho former view; and I think I am now 
able to bring forward evidence in favour of it which has not been 

Ann . <fe Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. v. 5 
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adduced before. It has been maintained that these animals are 
varieties because no difference is to be found in their soft parts, 
excepting as regards the general shape, which corresponds to that 
of the shell. But I have observed, in Anodonta anatina , that the 
branchial opening is not only comparatively, but actually, much 
larger and fringed with much more delicate and numerous tenta¬ 
cles than in Anodonta cygnca. 

There also seem to be conflicting ideas as to the direction in which 
the respiratory current proceeds, some contending that it invari¬ 
ably enters through the branchial orifice, and makes its exit through 
the anal one, others that it may proceed either in this or the 
reverse direction. I have taken some pains in investigating this 
subject, and have repeatedly tried experiments with the animals to 
find out the facts of the case; and the conclusion I have arrived at 
is, that, under ordinary circumstances, the current onters through 
the branchial opening, and issues through the anal one only. It 
may, however, in addition, enter at the anterior end or any inter¬ 
mediate point; but it never issues from any place other than the 
anal opening, excepting under peculiar circumstances, which I will 
presently mention, and then it is spasmodically. The ordinary 
position in whioh the animal is found is with the posterior end 
projecting from the mud which forms the sides and bottom of its 
habitat, the rest being imbedded in it. In this case, the direction 
of the current is the normal one; but should the animal choose to 
repose wholly uncovered by the mud, as not unfrequently happens, 
it then will separate the edgeB of the mantle from one another at 
sorao point, and through this the water flows also into it. Should, 
however, the branchial orifice from any cause become covered by 
sand or mud and the anal one remain free, it will then draw water in 
through the anal opening and expel it through the branchial one, 
causing the sand or mud to be blown away with very great violence, 
after whioh the normal state of affairs is resumed. This aotion is 
purely mechanical, the animal relaxing the adductor muscles, the 
valves gape, the opening, however, which would otherwise have 
been formod remaining closed by the thickened edges of the mantle 
being kept in contact; this causes tho water to enter the anal orifice; 
then the valves are suddenly closed, and the water ejected through 
the branchial opening, the whole action being, in fact, exactly that 
of a pair of bellows. If both orifices are covered and there is 
water between tho valves, they are brought together, and the bran¬ 
chial one freed, the anal one afterwards being uncovered by the 
ordinary action of the ourrent. Any other point on tho free mar¬ 
gin of tho shell may be uncovered in a similar manner. These 
facts I have tested by many trials, both with the Anodons and the 
Unios. 

I remain, yours truly, 

R, M. Lloyd, 

8 Weston Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 

Dec. 9th, 1869. 
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On the Structure and mode of Growth of the Scales of Fishes. 

By Dr. Salbey. 

The author has made some investigations upon tho structure of 
the skin in fishes which must lead to grout modifications in our ideas, 
especially of the construction and growth of the scales. 

Fishes are generally sticky to the touch—a phenomenon which 
M. L. Agassiz ascribed to a muoosity secreted by peculiar glands. 
Leydig, however, showed that no mucus-gland exists at the surface 
of a fish. The so-called raucosity is, in fact, only the most super¬ 
ficial layer of the epidermis. In tho terrestrial Vertobrata tho most 
superficial layers of the epidermis become hardened to form the 
stratum eomeum which scales off at the surface. In fishes the 
superficial oells of the epidormis, instead of hardening, absorb water, 
become softer and softer, and constitute tho mucous covering of tho 
surface, which is easily removed. The corium, placed immediately 
beneath the epidermis, is formed essentially of two crossed systems 
of connective bundles. It contains numerous pouches, in each of 
which a scale is lodgod. 

It is well known that the ctenoid and cycloid scales present 
numerous concentric striae, which M. Agassiz interpreted as tho 
margins of superposed layers forming tho scale. This opinion, 
which is still generally accepted, is, however, quite erroneous, as 
has been clearly shown by Dr. Salbey by means of vertical sections. 
The stria* aro due to a scries of irregular crests, which all belong to 
tho superficial layer of the scale. The deeper and much thicker 
layer is formed by a series of superposed lamella) of two substances. 
Tho thickest lamelloo are colourless and brilliant; the thinner ones 
are yellowish and but slightly transparent; tho former are calca¬ 
reous, the latter are composed of a sort of cement destitute of lime- 
salts. The calcareous lamellm being generally thicker in old indi¬ 
viduals than in the young, it is probable that their increase in 
thickness is caused by a gradual incrustation of the interposed layers 
of cement. The growth of tho scale is explained by the fact, that 
a deposit of oalcaroous salts is formed periodically in the part of the 
oorium which is diroctly applied against tho lower surface of the 
scale. This incrusted layer becomes for a time the lowest lamina 
of the scale. Then a layer of cement is deposited between this cal¬ 
careous lamina and the corium : this alternate formation of calcare¬ 
ous and non-calcareous layers is repeated a great many times. 

Besides the concentric Unes, the scales present stri© whioh radi¬ 
ate from the centre to the periphery. These are the “ longitudinal 
canals ” of Mandl, the “ fan-like furrows ” of M. Agassiz, and the 
“ sutures ” of M. Peters. The name proposed by M. Agassiz 
lons en Sventail ) is perhaps the best, inasmuch as the stria) certainly 
correspond to fhrrows of tho surface. But from the bottom of these 
furrows true partitions of unincrustod cement start, which traverse 
the whole thickness of the scale and divido it into a certain number 
of segments. By their partial incrustation those rays of cement 
may assist in the widening of the scale. At the centre of the system 

5 * 
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of concentric linos of the surface of the scale there is a region of 
peculiar appearance, which M. Agassiz designates the “ centre of 
growth,” and Mandl the “ focus,” by which ho understands “ focus 
of nutrition.” M. Agassiz regards this region as the oldest portion 
of the scale, the layers of which have been worn away. As regards 
the first point, that of age, ho is undoubtedly right; os regards the 
socond, this is not the case. If the asperities are loss prominent in 
this part of the scale, it is because they date from a period when 
the fish was smaller .—Archiv fur Anat. Phys. und wist. Med kin, 
1868, p. 729 ; Bill. Univ. November 15, 1869 : Bull Sci. pp. 276- 
278. 


On the Anatomy of the Alcyonaria. 

By MM. G. Poucuet and A. My£yrk. 

The anatomical systems of most of tho inferior animals have not 
even yet been clearly determined. The existence of distinct mus- 
oular elements in particular, long admitted upon the testimony of 
the movements which one secs executed by the animals, has only 
been demonstrated quite recently in the Actinia by M. Schwalbe. As 
to the Alcyonaria, M. C. Genth has indeed described the muscles of 
Solenogorgia tubuloea ; but his description is very inoompleto, and 
even it does not stand in any relation to what we have been able 
to make out of the muscles of two other Alcyonaria, Alcyonium 
digitatum and A. palmatum. 

Tho muscular elements are pale fibres, soft during life, about 0*002 
millim. in diameter when thoy are at the maximum of contraction, 
but usually much moro slonder. They are finely granular, without 
nuolei, and have distinct outlines. They may easily bo isolated, at 
least in part of their length, which is variable. These muscular 
fibres are, by their appearance and size, very like those of the 
Nomerfcoft. These fibros, in the Alcyonaria, are arranged sometimes 
in sheets, and sometimes in thicker or thinner bundles, which form 
true muscles, having sometimes very definite insertions, and needing 
to be described and named as so many primary organs. 

1st. Longitudinal Muscles .—They are eight in number, and corre¬ 
spond to each of the mesenteroid laminm, which they themselves 
assist to form. Thoy extend from the peristome far into the cconen- 
chyma (sarcosome of M. Lacaze-Duthiers), which we find still 
very distinct upon the walls of the wide canal, which forms a con¬ 
tinuation of tho bodios of the polypes (grossere Saft-Kanale of 
Kdlliker). 

2nd. This canal presents throughout, beneath the epithelium 
which lines it, a layer of circular or transverse fibres, covering and 
crossing at right angles the fibres of the longitudinal muscles lying 
against the substance of the coenenchyma. These fibres, retaining 
their direction, give form to the mesenteroid laminm; and they 
are to be found still, under the same conditions, even on the wall 
of the perigastric cavities. 

3rd. Sphincter .—This muscle occupies the peristome. It is formed 
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of eight portions, each nearly of a square form and corresponding to 
the base of a tentacle; the eight parts are separated by ruphes, which 
are only the linos of insertion of the mesenteroid lamina) upon the 
peristome. 

4th. Tentacular muscles .—Each partition separating the peri¬ 
gastric cavities gives origin above to two distinct muscles, which rise 
to the right and left into the two tentacles bordering upon the parti¬ 
tion. Each tentacle thus receives two tentacular muscles, coming 
from the two septa bounding the perigastric cavity to which the 
tentacle corresponds. They ascend to the summit of the organ, ap¬ 
proaching each other at a vory acute angle. 

6th. Intertentacular muscle .—In the angle formed by two neigh¬ 
bouring tentacles, we may cloarly distinguish a muscular bundle 
which marks that angle and ascouds on each side upon tho borders 
of the two tentacles for nearly half their length. 

Those numerous muscles are inserted evorywhoro upon the funda¬ 
mental substance of the animal, and in most casos are appliod 
against it. This substance limits externally the body of each polype. 
It emits thin expansions, which servo abovo as a solid framework to 
the meseuteroid lamina), bound the perigastric cavities, and are 
connected internally with another equally delicate lamina supporting 
the walls of the stomurhul cavity. Externally this substance, 
whether upon the body of the polypes or betweeu them, is nowhoro 
covered with epithelium. It thorefore remains in contact with the 
surrounding medium (like the bony tissue of tho dermal plates of 
certain fishes). It follows from this, at least in this stato of deve¬ 
lopment of tho Alcyonarian, that tho fundamental substanco docs not 
correspond to tho definition recently given of the so-called conjunc¬ 
tive tissues, which have been said to be “ every tissue, with the ex¬ 
ception of nerves or muscles, occurring between tho oxtornal epi- 
tholial layer and the internal epithelial layer.” This fundamental 
substanco, both in the walls of the body of the polype and in tho 
moss of tho coonenchyma, is everywhere identical. 

It is fibrous iu some places, and excavated by cavities of sovcnil 
kinds; and it is always in the midst of it, in places whore it is perfectly 
homogeneous, that the spicules appear and become developed. Each 
polypo is therefore in intimate relation of structure with the 
coenenchyma by its constituent tissues. But tho identity does not 
8top there, and wo find it even in the tissues belonging to tho group 
of products. 

Throughout their length the wide canals are lined with tho same 
vibratilo epithelium, which is continued into tho perigastric cavities, 
the tentacles, and the pinnules (A. dig datum). It is formed of 
spherioal or slightly polyhedral cells of small dimensions. Those of 
the surface bear extremely delicate vibratile cilia, which appear to 
be but few upon each cell, and exhibit imporfectly rhythmical 
movements. The body of the colls appears to be formed of granula¬ 
tions enclosed in a hyaline substance. No nucleus is to bo dis¬ 
tinguished. 

On the other hand, tho epithelium whioh clothes the surface of 
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the tentacles turned towards the mouth is not vibratile. Tt pre¬ 
sents from place to place little projecting organs, about 0 026 millira. 
in length, sharp-pointed, slightly recurved, and endowed with no 
movement. Besides, this epithelium contains nematocysts , whilst 
there are none in the epithelium of the wide canals. But, on the 
other hand, their presence approximates the epithelium of the ten¬ 
tacles to the tissue whioh fills (but doos not line, as has been stated) 
tho small nutritive canals ( [Jcfoinc Saft-Kanale of Kolliker). These 
canals are entirely filled up by a granular substance individualised 
here and there into colls. These colls are irregular, polyhedral by 
reciprocal pressure, accumulated in the canals. They are more 
finely granular and more transparent than those of the vibratile 
epithelium, and have a small nucleus of a rose-colour, with ill-defined 
although very distinct contours. We find among these cells (and 
consequently in the heart of tho coeneuchyma) nematocysts oxactly 
like those of tho epithelium of tho tentacles. 

This peculiarity, in conjunction with tho extension of the funda¬ 
mental substance of tho cconenohyma into tho polypes, and tho ex¬ 
tension of the muscles of tho polypes into the heart of the crenon- 
chyma, establishes between them such an analogy of structure that 
it is not possible, in general anatomy, to distinguish them, or to find 
other than morphological differences between thoso parts.— Comptes 
Rendus, Nov. 22, 1889, tome lxix. pp. 1097-1099. 

Observations on the Nasal Glands of Birds . By M. Jobert. 

Tho secretory apparatus which occupies the greater part of the 
frontal region in birds, and which opens into the nasal fossae, is 
more complex than has been supposed. It consists of two pairs of 
glands, closely applied to each other, but organically very distinct, 
and each having a distinct secretory duct: these two ducts run at 
first side by side ; but in the nasal fossae their course becomes very 
different, and their orifices are very wide apart. The author de¬ 
scribes the structure of these glands and their anatomical relations. 
—Comptes Rendus, November 16, 1889, tome lxix. p. 1016. 

On Remains of the Beaver in New Jersey. 

By Mason C. Weld. 

I take the occasion of the recent discovery of a very interesting 
and novel fact to me to communicate with you. It is the finding of 
a genuine beaver-meadow on the very top and near the brink of the 
Palisades. The edge of the meadow is about 176 paces from the 
“ stoop rooks,” which are, I suppose, about 600 feet above the tide¬ 
water in the Hudson river, ana which rises so abruptly that a stone 
may in some places be thrown from the top into the water. 

Stumps gnawed off by boavors were found by workmon getting 
out swamjp-muok on tho land of Mr. Charles Nordhoff, and in the 
rear of his residence. The tronch in which they were found (6 or 
7 feet below the surface) is about 10 feet deep; and though it was 
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in the midst of the severest drought we had had for many years, 
water soon flowed into it. An eight-foot well on the place has con¬ 
tained a constant supply of water. An excavation made for a fish¬ 
pond, within ten rods of the steep rocks, filled up with water to the 
depth of two or three feet, without receiving a gill from rains or from 
the surface. Wells, springs, and brooks along the western Blope and 
in the valley have gone dry in great numbers, while here and else¬ 
where along the top of the Palisades there lias been an abundant 
supply. The beavers must have had permanent water. The size of 
the meadow is not more than four or five acres; tho depth of the 
peat variable and uncertain; tho bottom of tho basin, where ex¬ 
posed, consists of a fine sandy hard-pan, with some small boulders 
and masses of trap; and the trap-rock in place is occasionally denuded. 

To appearance there m an abundance of water along this whole 
range, which cannot be accounted for by the rainfall; and yet it is iso¬ 
lated by miles of intervening hills and valleys from equally high land. 
Permanent springs, little influenced by the season or by abundance 
or dearth of rain, are not raro on the western Blope of the Palisades, 
and they are found on some of the highest points ; one quite noted 
one is near Crum’s Rock, tho highest point .—Sillimaris American 
Journal , November 1869. 

Note on the Respiration of the Nymphos of the Libellulou 
By M. Oustalet. 

The author gives a very detailed description of all the parts of the 
tracheal system of these animals, and indicates the mode of termina¬ 
tion of the aeriferous tubes in the branchial lamella) with which 
the walls of the rectum are furnished. In these respiratory appen¬ 
dages the tracheae form a multitude of capillary tubes arranged in 
loops, a mode of termination which has not previously been no¬ 
ticed .—Comptes Renclus , November 15, 1869, tome lxix. p. 1016. 

The late Professor Michael Sahs, of Christiania, 

This eminent zoologist died on tho 22nd of October last; and his 
loss will be much felt by all naturalists who have benefited, as I 
have done, by his long, laborious, and conscientious investigation of 
the invertebrate fauna of the Norwegian seas. 

He was born on the 30th of August 1805, at Bergen, where his 
father was a shipowner. After finishing his academical studies at 
Christiania, and evincing at an early age his predilection for 
natural science, he entered into priest's orders, and in 1830 be¬ 
came pastor at Kinn, in the diocese of Bergen. Ten years after¬ 
wards he had charge of the parish of Manger in the same dioceso. 
As both thape parishes were on tho sea-coast, Bars had constant 
opportunities of pursuing his zoological researches. In 1829 he 

S ublished his first essay, entitled ‘ Bidrag til Boedyrenes Natur- 
istorie,’ and in 1846 the first part of his celebrated work ‘ Fauna 
littoralis Norvegim.’ In 1854 he was appointed Professor Extra- 
ordinarius of Zoology at the University of Christiania, a position 
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which he filled up to the time of his lamented death with great 
honour to his country, and to the satisfaction of the whole world of 
science. His celebrity as a zoologist, as well as a palaeontologist, was 
ftilly recognized by all naturalists and geologists, and he was elected 
a member of several foreign scientific societies. Our own distinguished 
countryman, the late Edward Forbos, individually showed his ap¬ 
preciation of Sara's labours in eloquent pages (66 and 67) of his own 
posthumous work, ‘The Natural History of the European Seas,’ 
when he said, “More complete or more valuable zoological researches 
than those of Bars have raroly been contributed to the science of 
Natural History; and the succcsb with which he has prosecuted in¬ 
vestigations claiming not only a high systematic value, but also a 
deep physiological import, is a wonderful evidence of the ahundunce 
of intellectual resources which genius can develope, however se¬ 
cluded and wherever its lot be cast; ” and he added that the name 
of this Norwegian priest, “ who reapod reputation when seeking no 
more than knowledge, familiar to every naturalist in Europe and 
America, in Asia, and at the Antipodes—for there are great natura¬ 
lists settled far in the south, and many in the far east—is a sufficient 
proof that able work brings the rewards of applause and venera¬ 
tion, even when they be unasked for." By the observations of Sara 
on the development of the Medusae he greatly advanced our know¬ 
ledge of that remarkable physiological phenomenon known as the 
alternation of generations, which Chamisso had first indicated in 
the Balptfi. His last publication, ‘ Memoire pour servir h la con- 
naissanco dos CrinoVdos vivants/ excitod especial interest, by show¬ 
ing that a raoe of animals, supposed to have been extinct for a period 
so long as only to be measured by the duration of several past geolo¬ 
gical epochs, occurred in a living state in the abysses of the Norwe¬ 
gian seas. This disoovery mainly inducod the recent exploration of 
our own seas at great depths, which has produced such wonderful 
results; and the living Crinoid, or “stone lily" (llhizocnnus Lofo- 
tensis), has now been ascertained to inhabit many parts of the 
Atlantic from tho Loffodon Isles to the Gulf of Mexico. The published 
works of Bars aro soventy-four, and they are not less sound and 
valuable than numorous. One of his sons, Dr. Goorge Ossian Bars, 
inherits the zoological inclinations and talent of tho late Professor, 
and is second to none in the knowledge of the Sossilo-eyed Crus¬ 
tacea. 

It is exceedingly to bo regretted that, in spite of the most rigid 
economy, tho large family of Professor Bars is left in very im¬ 
poverished circumstances, six of his childron being wholly unpro¬ 
vided for. May I hopo that naturalists and lovers of science will 
assist mo in making a subscription for the temporary relief of this 
distressed family, and that they will by such tribute to his memory 
express their admiration of his career and services? I shall be 
very glad to receive any contributions. 

J. Gwtk Jevi'reys. 

25 Devonshire Pisco, Portland Plaoe, London, 

21 December, 1869. 
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X .—Note on the Sponges Grayella, Osculina, and Cliona. 

By II. J\ Carter, F.R.S. &c. 

At the suggestion of my kind friend Dr. J. E. Gray I have 
examined Schmidt’s Osculina, polystomrdla and some living 
species of Cliona , lor the purpose of ascertaining how far 
these sponges were allied to Gray ell a cyathojjhora (which I 
described and figured in the L Annals,’ ser. 4. vol. iv. p. 189, * 
Sept. 1869), with the following results. 

And first as regards Osculina polystomella (Schmidt’s 
< Sponges from Algiers,* 1868, second Suppl. to‘ Sponges of the 
Adriatic Sea,’ 1862, pi. 1. figs. 1-13), it must be premised that 
this sponge was examined by the able author alter preserva¬ 
tion in spirit, and that Lacaze-Duthiers, who contributed the 
specimen, furnished also figs. 1-8 of the illustrations. 

At first sight of the plate, one is inclined to say that this 
sponge is closely allied to Grayella, except that fig. i, which 
is stated to represent its natural size, far exceeds Grayella 

g \athophora in the dimensions of its papillary elevations. 

acaze-Duthiers’s fig. 2 would represent the mammilliform 
vent, and figs. 3-7 the papilliform sieve-like orifices of the 
inhalant area, together with (fig. 8) their sarcodal columns 
and projecting spicules, in both Grayella and Osculina . But 
when wc come to Schmidt’s description, then also comes a 
discrepancy, viz. that all these papilliform figures are stated 
to be excurrent orifices; and the only example of an incurrent 
ot inhalant set is that in Schmidt’s fig. 11, where a few little 
apertures are situated on one side of the disk of a papilla 
marginated, but apparently unfringed, from contraction at or 
after death. 

It seems very probable to me, after the examination of 
Cliona northumbrica, Hancock, which I have just made (for 
Ann. <b Mag. N Hist. Ser. 4. Vol v. 6 
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this is the living species that I have had under observation), 
that Lacaze-Duthiers’s figures (viz. 1-8, which arc the prin¬ 
cipal illustrations to Schmidt’s description) were made during 
lire, and that Schmidt’s own (viz. 9-13 inclusive) have the 
contracted forms presented to Schmidt in the preserved speci¬ 
men. 

Although Schmidt’s section of the two papillae (fig. 12), re¬ 
presenting the sarcodal columns in connexion respectively with 
large canals below them, while the latter, again, are stated to 
open on the surface by several little orifices between the co¬ 
lumns (that is to say, sieve-like), is exactly like the structure 
of the papilliform inhalant area of Orayella (see my figures, 
l c.) y yet m fig. 11 Schmidt represents an osculum, or large 
excretory orificc ? in the centre of the marginated disk of a 
papilla, in addition to the sieve-like group of little pores close 
to the margin. ’If Schmidt be right in considering this an 
osculum and the group of smaller apertures “ inhalant pores,” 
then we must inter that the osculum is in connexion with its 
own excretory canal, and that the pores have their own inha¬ 
lant canals or canal beside it, in which case this is an instance 
of the combination in one papilla of both organs, viz. the ex¬ 
current and incurrent system of canals respectively—a possible 
combination which 1 do not deny, but of which I have seen 
no example either in Orayella or Cliona. 

I say u if right,” because Schmidt’s observations having 
been made on a preserved specimen, his distinction of excur¬ 
rent and incurrent apertures must be made from resemblances, 
as, I think, is stated in his description. 

Now, if Lacazc-Duthiers’s fig. 8, representing a mammilli¬ 
form eminence terminated by a single large orifice, be viewed 
as an excurrent organ, and the fnnged papillae respectively 
with their sieve-like orifices as inhalant arese, then the analogy 
between Orayella and Osculina becomes very strong. But in 
Schmidt’s description, as before stated, they arc all alike re¬ 
garded as excretory; there is no part illustrative of the great 
inhalant system but the little insignificant group of orifices 
placed on one side of the disk of a papilla otherwise devoted 
to the excretory system, as above mentioned. 

My impression of such orifices is that, for the most part, 
excrctoiy openings are large, single, and simple, and that it 
is the oral ones which are tentaculated, fringed^ or otherwise 
ornamented with useful appendages. In Actinia and Hydra , 
whero there is but one orifice tor' both purposes, it is orna¬ 
mented; but certainly in the Polyzoa and Ascidiae, whore 
there are two, it is the oral, and not the anal, orifice which is 
thus complicated. Hence, from analogy, I should be inclined 
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to think that the fimbriated papilire of Osculina were the in¬ 
halant, and the less ornamented curtieonical ones, with large 
single apertures respectively, the excretory organs. So, u at 
first sight of the plate,” as above stated. Grayella and Oscu- 
lina appeared to me to be very closely allied. 

Let us now see how far the study of Cliona in a living state 
assists us through these difficulties. 

On the 6th December, 1869, after a storm, I picked up on 
the beach at this place (Budlcigh-Saltcrton, Devon) a speci¬ 
men of Laminaria , in the inner and vaulted portion of whose 
conical bunch of roots was fixed a small oyster-shell permeated 
by a species of Cliona , which subsequent examination proved 
to be that so faithfully described and figured by Mr. Albany 
Hancock as Cliona northumbrica ) in the { Annals/ ser. 3. 
vol. xix. p. 237, pi. 7. fig. 1, April 1867.. 

The shell in which the specimen was situated, having been 
released from the roots of the seaweed, was immediately placed 
in sea-water (renewed daily) and examined for eight days 
successively. It was about two inches in diameter, and origi¬ 
nally fixed obliquely upwards among the roots of the Lami- 
navia, some small ones of which were attached to its outer or 
convex side, while the inner or concave part of the shell was 
free from all root-attachment and faced the hollow part of the 
coniform root-bunch. No doubt the. Laminaria had been 
attached by its other roots to a rock but trusting too much to 
the surface of the otherwise unfixed oyster-shell led to its 
being torn from its site by the waves, and thus thrown upon 
the shore where 1 found it. 

There were twelve papilla? of dilferent sizes scattered over 
the convex part of the shell, among the attachments of 
the roots of tne Laminaria (which were all cut off short for 
better observation), and the same number on the concave sur¬ 
face or that directed towards the hollow cone of the root- 
bunch. Six of the latter were papilliform vents presenting 
respectively a more or less elongated conical form, truncated 
at the extremity and provided with a single large circular 
aperture, circumscribed, when fully extended, by a delicate 
thin margin. The rest of the papilla? on both sides were 
more or less expanded, or obversely conical, presenting a fim¬ 
briated surface radiating more or less from the centre,in which 
were irregularly scattered a few small circular orifices varying 
and less than 1-600th of an inch in diameter. 

The fimbriated surface consisted of feather-like extensions 
based on groups or bundles of pin-like spicules pointed out¬ 
wardly, which, issuing with the soft sponge-substance of the 
papilla, were thrown apart as the sarcoue raised itself upwards 

6 * 
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out of the circular hole in the oyster-shell, and thus, opening 
flower-like to the water, disclosed at the same time those 
beautiful feather-likc appendages of the circumference, together 
with the minute pores of the centre, for inhalation. 

The form of the vents, too, if anything, when fully expanded, 
tended to a trumpet-shaped opening; but the margin of all the 
orifices, both inhalant and excurrent, was minutely serrated by 
the projection of the pointed ends of spicules tied or webbed 
together by transparent sarcode, in which the denser parts, 
hanging about the thrown-aside spicules of the bundle, pro¬ 
duced the feather-like forms mentioned. Thus the apparent 
fringe was not in separate portions, as figured of Osculina, 
but in the midst of the transparent sarcode. 

The largest of the papilliform inhalant areae did not exceed 
the 1-12th of an inch in diameter ; and they were all more or 
less different in shape, varying from a circle to an elongated 
ellipse. When fully expanded, the diameter of the head or 
inhalant area was always greater than that of the cylindrical 
body as it issued from the circular hole of the oyster-shell, 
and, although funnel-shaped at the commencement, became 
nearly flat when fully expanded. The body, too, was often 
inclined or bent to one side, so as to give a drooping position 
to the head, which, in the elongated elliptical forms, closed by 
approximation of the sides, ana in the round ones by contrac¬ 
tion towards the centre. 

Although, when somewhat contracted and funnel-shaped, 
the inhalant area presented the appearance of an osculum, on 
no occasion were the two seen in the same papilla, as in 
Schmidt’s illustration, nor was there seen any transformation 
of the inhalant into the excretory papilla, nor vice versdy as 
might be anticipated from a knowledge of the internal struc¬ 
ture connected with these systems in sponges generally. The 
oscula and inhalant areas respectively and invariably continued 
the same. 

When first examined, the papillae hfld all withdrawn them¬ 
selves within the margin of the holes in the oyster-shell, but, 
after rest, began gradually to issue, first in a conical form, 
when they appeared to be covered with minute black holes, 
which were the then bare ends of the pin-like spicules bris¬ 
tling in a radiating direction all over the surface of the cone. 
As, however, the sarcode ascended the spicules (and, so to 
speak, hung itself out upon them, probably for the purpose of 
aeration) the whole top fell asunder into the fimbriated form 
mentioned; while the reverse quickly took place if, under 
this state, the papillae w ere touched with the point of a needle, 
proving the sensibility of sponges to a mechanical stimulus. 
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No two papill®, as before stated, presented exactly the same 
form; but the general plan in all was that described. 

When exposed to the direct rays of the sun, the inhalant 
are® all contracted, while the six vents, on the contrary, ap¬ 
peared to be, if anything, more expanded by the same stimulus, 
—showing, also, that sponges are sensible to light. The 
inhalant are® also contracted on motion, while the vents 
remained unaltered; so that, to observe the former in an 
expanded state, it was necessary to subject them to as little 
motion as possible while bringing them under microscopical 
examination. In short, the vents were seen to continue 
their office while that of the inhalant are® appeared to be 
suspended. 

I could see, with the microscope, particles issue from the 
vents, but could never do so, one way or the other, from the 
apertures of the inhalant are®; nor could I see any signs of 
an inhalant current in the latter by the addition of finely 
levigated solutions of both carmine and Indian ink, applied 
separately, such as, under similar circumstances, may always 
be Been in Spongilla . 

Then it should be remembered that the incarcerated Cliona 
is probably nourished by the remains of animal matter in the 
substance of the oyster-shell in which it burrows, while Span - 
gilla and the free sponges must obtain it from the surrounding 
element: hence the inhalant area in the former may be much 
less active than in the hitter; and hence particles of refuse 
matter may be seen to issue from the vents in Cliona while 
the inhalant arca^ are closed. 

The largest holes of the vent-papill® (which only contained 
one each) were 30-800ths of an inch in diameter, and the 
largest apertures in the inhalant are® about the 600th of an 
inch in diameter; in short, the former were not much less than 
thirty times as large as the latter. 

Spicules .—The smooth, nearly straight, pin-like spicules 
of Cliona northumbrica , which are by far the largest, viz. 
73-6000ths or l-82nd of an inch long in the interior, chiefly 
occupy the papilla, where, although a little less in size, they 
exist exclusively of all others and are so numerous as to form 
the greater part of its bulk; the largest spinous curved fusi¬ 
form spicules, pointed at each end, which chiefly occupy the 
sarcode of the interior, are about 25-G00Uths inch long; and 
the minute sinuous ones which accompany them 3-6000tlis of 
an inch. Thus we have the spicule-formula of C* northumbrica 
given by Mr. Hancock ( l . c.), saving the unimportant trilling 
discrepancy in measurement. 

Lastly, similar sponge-substance to that of the interior, 
which was present in retiform patches on the exterior of the 
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shell, was found to be charged exclusively with spicules 
exactly like the large ones of Grayella^ viz. smooth, straight, 
more or less cylindrical, round at one end and pointed at the 
other, 38-6000tlis inch long,—a trifle, certainly, less in size, 
but this does not lessen the significance of the fact. 

To the retiform patches of the exterior, charged with the 
spicules just mentioned, may be added others of a similar kind 
without spicules, but composed of spherical vesicles and innu¬ 
merable small monociliated sponge-cells, not unlike the u atn- 
pullaceous sac ” and its ciliated sponge-cells described in my 
account of the u Ultimate Structure of Spongilla ” (Annals, 
sor. 2. vol. xx. p. 22, pi. 1: 1857). 

To what, then, do these observations lead respecting the point 
in question ? Viz. to the conclusion that Qrayella cyathopfiora, 
Osculina polystomella y and Cliona northumbrica , if not the 
Clioniadffj generally, all belong to the same family. 

In Cliona northumbrica we have the fimbriated inhalant 
area and the single-holed papillary vent almost exactly like 
those figured of Osculina polystomclla ( L c.), if we are to re¬ 
gard the latter as inhalant ancfexcurrcut openings respectively: 
and as this inference is based upon observation of an allied 
species in the living state, it seems to me more likely to be 
correct than Schmidt’s interpretation, from resemblances, of the 
offices of these parts on a dead one, however well preserved in 
spirit; that is, that Schmidt lias, by his own mistake or that 
of others, assigned the wrong function to the fimbriated pa¬ 
pilla. Surely that little, group of pores placed subordinately 
hy the side of an osculum in the same papilla cannot alone 
be illustrative of the great inhalant system of the beautiful 
Osculina ! 

Again, the pin-like spicules of Osculina can hardly be said 
to differ from those of the Clioniadai; while in the fimbriated 
papillae these are arranged in a radiated direction with their 
points projecting beyond the sarcodc, just as the spicules are 
m the papilla of both Cliona northumbrica and Grayella cya - 
thophora. Indeed there are many pin-like spicules of the 
former exactly like those of Osculina ; and the clavate one, 
also given by Schmidt in fig. 13, is merely a variety of the 
nearly straight pin-like spicule when found among the latter. 

Then, as regards Grayella } it is remarkable that the patches 
of Cliona northumbrica on the outside of the oystcr-shcll and 
those of the interior should almost exclusively be charged re¬ 
spectively with the same kind of smooth straight, and curved 
spinous spicules which characterize Grayella (Annals, L c.), 
while the pin-like or larger ones, exclusively of all others, 
occupy the papillse of Cliona and project beyond the sarcodc, 
us the spicules in both Grayella and Osculina . 
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Thus the presence of the same kind of papilliform inhalant 
and excurrent organs, and the same kind of spicules, arranged 
in the same manner in these three sponges, seems to me indu¬ 
bitably to claim for them all the same family. 

It might with justice be stated that the specimen of Orayella 
which I described was also preserved in spirit, and that I also 
decided u upon resemblances ” the offices of the oscular and 
inhalant papillaa respectively; and, further, it is possible that, 
in the living state, these papillco might have presented different 
forms; perhaps the latter might have presented a fimbriated 
margin. But, be this as it may, he must be obtuse indeed 
who could not see in my illustration of Orayella cyathophora 
(which is as true to nature as I could make it) what I saw in 
the actual specimen, viz. which is which; and it is this which 
I fancy that I can see in Lacaze-Duthiers’s illustrations of 
Osculina polystomella , chiefly through my observations on the 
living Cliona , although I acknowledge that the differences of 
the two systems in 0. polystomella are not so unmistakably 
marked as they are in Orayella cyathophora. 

Orayella cyathophora and Osculina polystomella appear to 
me to be free forms of the Clioniadae, such as the so-callod 
genus Raphyrus , which is but a free form of Cliona celaia . 

The piece of oyster-shell on which I have made my obser¬ 
vations is too free from foreign organisms, both animal and 
vegetable, for me to suspect that I have been confounding more 
than one kind of sponge witli another, as has beon imputed to 
Mr. Hancock by Dr. Bowerbank (Ray Soc. Pub. 1866 , i Mono¬ 
graph of Brit. Sponges,’ vol. ii. p. 21G). Undoubtedly it is 
Cliona northumbrica , so truthfully described and illustrated 
by Mr. Hancock in the c Annals ’ ( L c.), and under u Pione ” 
in Dr. J. E. Gray’s proposed arrangement of the Spongiadso 
(Proc. Zool. Hoc. Load. May 9, 1867, p. 525). Undoubtedly, 
too, if the almost liquid Myxogastres can work their way 
through hard wood to the surface, if the like delicate endophytes 
Chytridium , Pythium } &c. can pierce the horn-like coverings 
of Algai, and the soft cell of Zyynema can dissolve its prison - 
walls for exit and conjugation, the amoeboid sponge can burrow 
among the layers of an caster-shell for its subsistence—views so 
ably put forth by Mr. Hancock ( l , c.) that I am only astonished 
how. Dr. Bowerbank (op. cit. p. 221) could treat such u patient 
merit ” so unworthily. 

Almost all that I have stated was written in other and 
better words by one of my earliest and kindest friends and 
teachers, Dr. Grant, in 1827 (Edin. New Phil. Journ. vols. i. 
& ii.), who. at that comparatively early period in the investi¬ 
gation of the nature of the Spongiadie, assigned the papilli- 
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ferous Cliona to the Zoophytes, from the form of its papilla, 
probably, rather than from their function. 

Others have since verified his observations, although not 
altogether according with his conclusions; and my introducing 
the former again here from personal examination, must plead 
for excuse only in the special object of comparison for which 
this examination has been instituted. 

I have stated that the pin-like spicules are chiefly confined 
to the papilla, where, under certain conditions, they project 
beyond the sarcode, and under others are more or less covered 
by it. They come under the designation of Dr. Bowerbank’s 
u defensive spicules,” but seem no more to merit that appella¬ 
tion than thorns on rose-bushes. If I might presume to assign 
any special function to them, without infringing upon the 
illimitable uses for which every object in nature is provided, 
it would be that their chief service is to support the deli¬ 
cate sarcode when spread out like branchial appendages, for 
the purpose of aeration. Of the uses of the other spicules 
with which the sarcode of Cliona northumhrica is charged, 
both externally and internally, I shrink from even hazarding 
an opinion. 

Lastly, 1 have above used the expression u so-called genus 
Ilaphyrus” of whose single species, viz. Raphyrus Grijjithsiiy 
this beach has afforded me several large and living specimens 
(one of which I have at this moment in sea-water under exa¬ 
mination) ; and I feel bound to state that whenever I have 
compared it with a fine specimen of Cliona celata found at 
Exmouth by my friend Mr. Parfitt, who kindly presented it 
to me, the result has been a corroboration of Dr. Johnston’s 
view, who regarded it as a free form of Cliona celata , and a 
complete subversion of the slender grounds on which Dr. 
Bowerbank has made it a separate genus {op, cit, vol. ii. 
pp. 215, 216), The specimen of Cliona celata which I have 
mentioned presents the same kind of raised areola, more or less 
plugged with sponge-substance, over the hole of the oyster- 
shell from which it protrudes, the same kind of cellular struc¬ 
ture interiorly, and the same form and size of pin-like spicule, 
with its slight capitate variations, as the so-called Raphyrus 
Griffithsii , which to me is but a coarse form of a sponge 
which, not having the cavities of a shell to support it, has to 
provide itself with a stronger architecture. 

I am not the first person, too, who has noticed Cliona 
northumhrica in this neighbourhood • for it is mentioned by 
my intelligent friend Mr. Parfitt in his paper on the u Marine 
and Freshwater Sponges of Devonshire,” printed in the 
Trans. Dev, Assoc, for Advancement of Sc. & Lit. 1868, 
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where, under Dr, Gray’s name of 11 Pione ,” he states that 
Cliona northumbrica is not uncommonly dredged off the south 
coast of Devon, u in Buccinum undatum and in the old valves 
of Cardium edule ,” testifying at the same time to the “ excel¬ 
lent” description of this species, in the ‘Annals,’ by Mr. 
Albany Hancock. 

In my specimen, which is not much the worse for ten days’ 
confinement, there arc no raised areola} of sponge-substance 
(spicules and sarcode) bordering the holes in the oyster- 
shell, as in the specimens of Cliona celata and Rajyhyrua 
Qrimthsii to which I have alluded; and I think it not impro¬ 
bable that, although the papilla} would be much contracted by 
death, still some of them would remain much beyond the 
holes in the oyster-shell, whicli^ if dissolved off, would give 
them a similarly elevated position above the other sponge- 
substance to that presented by the papilbe in Qrayella and 
Osculina . 

Postscript . 

Since the above was written, three or four of the inhalant 
papillae, now in a semicontracted condition, on the concave 
side ot the oyster-shell, have presented a single funnel- 
shaped hole in the centre respectively, which, being so much' 
larger than the original apertures, led me to think that they 
must be vents; but on placing them under the microscope, 
particles were observed to be whirled into them, apparently in 
a spiral manner, showing at once that they were not vents, 
and affording positive evidence, which had not been before 
obtained, of the inhalant function of these papilla}. 

The vents are still active, and the inhalant papillae as sen¬ 
sitive to light as when first the Cliona was placed in con¬ 
finement (now thirteen days ago), which would hardly have 
been the case had the Cliona not been drawing its nourish¬ 
ment from the organic matter in the oyster-shell. On the 
other hand, a living piece of Raphyrus Oriffithsii (which I 
regard as a free form of Cliona cetata ), and which was placed 
in sea-water renewed as often as that of the Cliona , ceased, 
after three days, to show any active signs of life what¬ 
ever. 

The papillae which presented respectively the single funnel- 
shaped hole in the centre were, with the exception of the rim, 
very like Schmidt’s figs. 10 & 11 of Osculina polystomclla 

Finally, it should be noticed that the papillae in Cliona 
northumbrica ceased to present their fimbriated forms about 
the sixth day after confinement, and, showing signs of decline 
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generally about the 18th, it was transferred to spirit and water 
lor preservation. 

Dec. 31,1869.—On this day I picked up on the beach, after 
a heavy gale from the south, among other living specimens of 
sponges, two compact portions^ rounded off by friction among 
the shingle, each about 1£ inch long, not quite so broad, 
and rather compressed, of a light yellow colour tinged with 
red, and presenting a single large hole at one part. They 
were portions of lialichonaria suberea, Johnston (Brit. Spong. 
p. 139, pi. 12. figs. 4-6); and on making a longitudinal section 
of them respectively, each displayed the interior cavity of a 
univalve shell, about an inch long, with the spire and colu¬ 
mella complete; only the whole was composed of sponge-sub¬ 
stance, just as much as if it had been analogously lapidified 
by fossilization. Indeed, to use a mineralogical term, the 
sponge internally was a pseudomorph of the shell it had re- 

S laced. How the cavity of the shell had been maintained 
uring the transition can only be accounted for by the pre¬ 
sence of a hermit-crab {Pagurus) } which, although still in one 
of the specimens, had quitted the other; so that the Pagurus 
must have l>een in the cavity of the shell all the time that it 
was being replaced, particle after particle, by the sponge—a 
process, however, which might have gone on very rapidly, 
as inferred by Montagu (ap. Johnston, p. 140, l. c.). 

This was not all; for each sponge had enclosed at the 
summit of the columella a little Mur ex ( corallinus ?), about 
four lines long, fresh in appearance, but empty, on which were 
deposited, both inside and out, but chiefly between the costce, 
lines of spherical gemmules, of a yellow colour, and varying 
from 4- to 8-830ths of an inch in diameter, which gemmules 
were themselves already sunk to almost half their diameter 
into the substance of the Mur ex. 

The gcmmule was composed (when nearly dry, in which 
state the specimens were examined) of a minutely dimpled, 
amber-looking, soft, coriaceous envelope, lined by one more 
delicate, colourless, and transparent, containing a number of 
spherical cells about 1-1660th of an inch in diameter—in 
snort, just like the gcmmule or so-called sccd-likc body of 

£ ngilla } whose grouping (here exclusively round the little 
»cx) they otherwise generally resembled. 

This at once decides the question of the possibility of cer¬ 
tain sponges feeding on the organic matter of shell-substance, 
just as certain Fungi feed on woody tissue. And in this in¬ 
stance, we must regard this sponge ( llalichondria mberea ), 
from its habit, true pin-like spicule (that is, with a turban-like 
head), compact structure, minute eancclli, and small, although 
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defined, canalicular system, as one of Dr. J. E. Gray’s family 
of Clioniadse. 

The yellow colour and dimpled appearance, respectively, 
presented by the coriaceous envelope ot the gemmule is owing 
to its being composed of minute spherical cellules, about 
1-3700th of an inch in diameter, situated about the same distance 
from each other, but united together, in a stellate form, by 
intervening straight tubules, five or six in number, radiating 
from each cellule, similar to what is seen in the microscopic 
cell-structure of fossil Foraminifera, ex. gr. Orbitoides ; and it 
is in the intervals between the cellules and radii that the 
dimples occur. 


XI .—Reply to Mr. Frederick Smith on the Relations between 
Wasps and Rhipiphori. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S. 

I WAS much pleased to read my friend Mr. Frederick Smith’s 
commentary on my paper about Wasps and Rhipiphori in the 
last Number of the 1 Annals,’ although 1 see that 1 have not 
succeeded in converting him to my views. There is nothing 
like the collision of opposing minds for eliciting truth; and it 
is always pleasant to find another taking interest in a subject* 
which has excited our own, especially when it is so fairly and 
honestly handled as every subject is on which Mr. Smith ex¬ 
presses his opinion. 

With the help of that fairness, I do not yet despair of 
bringing him round; and for that purpose, as well as for the 
sake of those who may have been convinced by his arguments 
or led away by the authority of his opinion on a subject on 
which he is facile jjrinceps , 1 shall hsk him and them again 
"to weigh the difficulties which his view of the question pre¬ 
sents. In my last paper I was more concerned in stating my 
own observations than in controverting the opinions of others; 
but 1 shall now pass in review the whole facts that we know 
on the subject, either from Mr. Smith, Mr. Stone, myself, or 
others, and endeavour to see with which explanation they best 
agree. 

Mr. Smith agrees with me that the Rhipiphorua lays its 
eggs in the cells of the wasps, and that in the instances in 
which I saw two eggs in one cell, one of them must have been 
a Rhipiphorus ; that gives us the form of its egg and its posi¬ 
tion and mode of attachment in the cell (which are all iden¬ 
tical with those of the wasp’s). When the wasp’s egg is exa¬ 
mined in its early stage, it is seen to bo simply an oval egg, 
with a smooth semitranslucent shell, through which, at a later 
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period, the form of the larva can be distinguished, when viewed 
as a transparent object. It is fixed, by the narrow end, in an 
angle of tne cell about a third of the way from its base. By- 
ana-by it looks as if it had a head, and by-and-by like a larva 
holding on by the tail. How it comes out of the shell, or whe¬ 
ther it ever comes out of the shell, I do not know: most likely 
Mr. Smith can say. It jnay be that the egg-shell is absorbed 
and becomes practically the first skin of the larva. Looked at 
later, or, I should rather say, in a further advanced specimen 
(for that is the way in which the changes practically are ob¬ 
served) , we find the larva nearer the base of the cell: it is 
travelling to the bottom. It cannot fall out of the egg-shell 
to reach it at one stroke ; for the cell is mouth down and the 
bottom is at the top: it cannot fall up; it therefore has to 
work upwards. How it does so, is, I think, not known. It is 
said by some to be by throwing itself into a loop and catching 
hold of the wall of the cell with its teeth, then releasing the 
tail and throwing another loop, fastening its tail again as a 
sucker and releasing its head, and so on, by a succession of slow 
summersaults; but this to me seems impossible. At the stage 
in question it is a dumpy fat oval thing winch, to all appearance, 
could no more bend itself into a loop than a hogshead could. But 
be that as it may, somehow or other the young larva manages 
to wriggle itself (perhaps by slow action of its sucker tail) up 
to the bottom of the cell. Now the first question I should like 
to ask Mr. Smith is, whether this helpless larva is fed by the 
parent wasps before it reaches its goal, the bottom of the cell, 
or not. I see no reason why it should not, but almost a ne¬ 
cessity that it should. The journey to it, especially if made 
by the process of shifting its sucker tail without letting go its 
hold, must not only be a slow one, but one involving con¬ 
siderable exertion. We all know (that is, all entomologists 
know) how soon a larva freshly excluded from the egg shrivels 
up if its food is not at its mouth the moment it comes out, 
and we are never tired of admiring the wonderful precautions 
which the parent insect takes to ensure that its offspring shall 
find itself in the midst of plenty from the very first. I there¬ 
fore believe that it is fed, and fed with soft food fitted for its 
tender jaws. 

But how about the young Rkipiphorus-ltxrvR? Is it fed too? 
And here it is scarcely a digression (certainly not an irrelevant 
one) to ask what the larva is like. So far as I know, it has 
never been properly described or figured. Candbze and Cha- 
puis, in their works on the larvee of Coleoptera, give no de¬ 
scription ; they refer to a notice of it by Ramdohr in Germans 
Mag. fttr Entom. i. (1813) p. 137, but which is without de- 
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Bcription. Neither does Westwood give or refer to any descrip¬ 
tion in his great work; and I can find none anywhere else. 
Mr. Stone is the first who gives some details about it: his 
description is as follows:— 

u Ine larva is a singular-looking one. The head is bent 
forward under the body; between the segments it is more 
deeply furrowed than any larva with which I am acquainted. 
A longitudinal furrow extends down the back from the head 
to the anal extremity, cutting each segment across. The skin, 
during life, throughout the whole of the. course of this furrow, 
is perfectly transparent, so that the workings of the internal 
organs may be plainly seen. The body of the larva, while alive, 
has the appearance of a thin transparent skin filled with mi¬ 
nute particles of curd. These api>earanccs vanish after death, 
when the body becomes dense and has an appearance of soli¬ 
dity about it which it had not before.” (Stone in 1 Zoologist,’ 
1865, xxiii. p. 9462.) 

But this description is obviously imperfect. He does not 
tell us whether it has feet or not—a not unimportant point 
when the question is whether the larva passes a nearly mo¬ 
tionless life in one cell, or a roving one, preying upon grubs 
in other cells. But tne context implies that it is like the 
grub of the wasp^ and consequently apodal; and Mr. Smith 
informs me that it is so. I remember perfectly, in my exa¬ 
mination of the wasps’ nest out of which this question has 
arisen, seeing plenty of grubs with the back so transparent as 
to show the inside like curds shining through. If these were 
the larval of the Khipiphoms, then they are as like to the wasp- 
grub as one pea to another—so like, in fact, that they did not 
attract my attention as being distinct. Their powers of mo¬ 
tion, then, are similar to those of the wasp; and I state it as a 
fact beyond contradiction that the wasp-grub cannot walk. 
When taken from its cell, it lies like a sack of meal: it may 
wriggle a little; but as to rising up and walking, it can no 
more do it than the sack can. Once fixed and hanging by 
the tail, all they can do seems to be to shift their position a 
little. But, passing that, the question I ask is, how the Ithi- 
piphorusAexved are sustained at first until they reach their 
supposed prey, if not by the wasp-nurses. The journey 
of the young larva, according to Mr. Smith’s view, is in 
an opposite direction to that of the wasp’s, viz. to the 
mouth of the cell, to go roving about in search of a wasp- 
larva on which to pounce and prey; its journey is thus 
longer. It must be a longer time without food, and undergo 
greater exertion requiring Food, travelling about like a Blondin 
on the edges of the cells—only like a Blondin upside down; 
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and when it gets to its food (the wasp-grub), it has a tough 
skin for its tender young jaws to break through before it can 
begin, and must encounter the risk of being first gobbled up 
by the big wasp-grub, whose jaws are gaping for food at the 
very door. It seems to me that it would be a safe speculation 
to lay long odds on the wasp-grub having the best of it. If 
Mr. Smith says it is not fed at all until it takes a wasp-grub 
at unawares, then I invite him to consider the difficulties at¬ 
tending the promenade which he supposes it to make before 
breaking its fast. If he admits that it must be fed by the 
wasps to begin with, then I ask him to say, on abstract grounds 
(putting Mr. Stone’s observations out of view for the present), 
why he should object to its being fed by the wasps more at 
one time of its life than another. 

But there are more anomalies in Mr. Smith’s way than that. 
Suppose that it does not require to be fed, or that, if it requires to 
lie fed, it is fed by the wasps until it reaches its victim, and that 
then it escapes its jaws and fastens upon it, I want Mr. Smith 
to say whether it feeds only upon one victim, or if, after eat¬ 
ing it up. it comes out again, and goes roaming about from 
cell to cell, destroying a succession of grubs. It must do either 
the one or the other. Let us test both. First, that it only 
destroys one grub. As the Rhijnphorns-pwp^. and perfect in¬ 
sects ready to come out are always found in cells closed-in by 
a lid which Mr. Smith maintains to be spun by the wasp- 
larvae *, the Rhipiphorus-gr ub must make its lodgment m 
the victim’s cell just before it is beginning to spin, and must 
make so little progress in its attack upon it at first as to leave 
it at least power to spin the lid. When it is spun, the two 
will then be shut up together, and the little tiny grub has full 
scope to tear away at the vitals of the wasp, probably now 
become a pupa. But does Mr. Smith think that a meal of one 
animal can suffice to nourish another into as great dimensions 
as the animal eaten. True, a caterpillar infested with ichneu¬ 
mons often nourishes within its oosom a tribe of parasites 
whose aggregate bulk is not much inferior to its own; but 
they have not had merely a mass to eat eaual to its bulk; 
they have grown with its growth, and fresh food has been 
assimilated for them day by day—so that they have eaten the 

# I have to acknowledge the justness of Mr. Smith's correction of a 
lapsus penna in my last paper, where I spoke of the pup® spinning these 
lids, instead of the larvro. The contrast in my line of thought was not 
between pupae and larvro, but between the lid being spun by tne creature 
inside the coll or lid, or bj; the parents outside. Of courso when the larva 
changes into a nearly motionless inactive pupa, there could be no ques¬ 
tion of spinning. The error corrected itself. 
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bulk of many caterpillars. With the Rhipiphorus there is 
nothing of this. The assumption is that it attacks from with¬ 
out. The wasp-larva or pupa has ceased to eat, or if not 
already ceased, the attacks of its enemy will soon make it 
cease; and all that the little larva of the Rhipiphorus has to 
feed upon and grow as large as the wasp upon is the one 
mass of meat no larger than what it is to grow to. This 
is the view which Mr. Stone and, following him, Mr. Smith 
adopt. Mr. Stone’s observation is that the Rhijrijihorus- larva 
which lie found attacking a wasp-larva in a sealed-up cell 
(which, by the way, must only have been recently closed, or 
it would nave had within it not a wasp-larva, but a wasp- 
pupa) u was of minute size when discovered, and appeared to 
have only recently fastened on its victim ; but so voracious 
was its appetite, and so rapid its growth, that in the course of 
the following forty-eight hours it attained its full size.” Now 
if by u minute size ” we suppose a line or a line and a half in 
length, it must have grown three or four times its own size in 
forty-eight, hours, which is so opposed to everything we know 
of the laws of development ana assimilation that I cannot 
accept it. If wc look at the little black deposit of digested 
ddbns at the bottom of the wasps’ cells, we find fragments 
indicating the consumption of hundreds of insects not much 
smaller than themselves: there is the same at the bottom of 
the cells of the Rhipiphori ; but I refrain from using that as 
an argument, because Mr. Smith might plead that I cannot 
prove that the black deposit in their cells was not the product 
of former wasp-tenants who had been reared in the same cell. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that I at all doubt 
that Mr. Stone thought he saw this; but I think his observation 
has been inaccurate; and I try to account for it in this way:— 
It is plain he could not have kept his eye constantly fixed on 
this specimen for forty-eight hours ; we may assume that he 
did not sit up two nights running to watch it. He saw it at¬ 
tacking the wasp-larva and cutting at it voraciously (the mean¬ 
ing of that and of some other of his observations 1 shall dis¬ 
cuss presently), and he left it so occupied. He returned to it, 
how soon or how often lie does not tell us; but when he did 
return, and found it so increased in bulk, I cannot but believe 
that he mistook the cell, and, instead of looking into the one 
he left, looked into another where was a mature Rhipiphorus - 
larva, which had had nothing to do with the meal on the 
wasp. Any one who has ever tried the experiment of en¬ 
deavouring to find a particular cell in a comb after removing 
his eyes from it, for however brief a space, will know that 
nothing could be easier than to make such a mistake. I can 
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speak to it from experience. In placing the nest from which 
1 took my Rhipiphori in the South-Kensington Museum, I 
thought it might he desirable to mark the cells out of which I 
had taken Rhipiphori ; and I accordingly set about doing so 
by painting blue the lid of each cell out of which I took one. 
At first I attempted to do it by first taking out the insect and 
then painting the lid; but I found the short space of time 
between laying down the forceps and taking up the painting¬ 
brush sufficient to efface or render uncertain the identity of 
the cell from which it had been taken. I therefore had to 
take the precaution of painting the half-opened lid before I 
drew out the Rhipivhorm . 

But, further, it tne rate and mode of growth of the Rhipi¬ 
phori is that stated, they should always be found engaged in 
the way Mr. Stone describes. They snould always be found 
in scaled cells, if one wasp-grub is sufficient to nourish them : 
whereas this is the only instance that has ever been observed 
of it. (Mr. Smith says no; but I shall presently show that it 
is.) Mr. Stone himself records having found a number of 
larvae of Rhipiphorus which we may fairly infer were not so 
occupied, for he would have recorded it had they been so: 
two he mentions having found solitary in worker-cells; and 
although he does not specify where or how he found the others 
engaged, still, if not in a cell with a wasp-grub, there is only 
one other place for them to be found in, viz. solitary in cells 
by themselves. Now I should like Mr. Smith to say what the 
mass of the larvae arc doing in cells by themselves. If it had 
been pupa', we might have inferred that they had completed 
their task, eaten up their man, and retired from active life: 
but larvaa are different; they have still more or less of their 
task to do. Again, if Mr. Stone’s observation is correct, wc 
should never see any half-grown larvae. There should be no 
medium between a u minute ” one and a full-grown one, ex¬ 
cept during the forty-eight hours at which it is at its meal; 
but Mr. Smith speaks of specimens of under-grown larvae; 
and if I am to suppose that the grubs I saw with a curd-like 
interior shining through the back were Rhipiphorri8-grvibs } 
then I can say for myself that I saw them of all sizes. In 
relation to this 1 may remark that Mr. Smith founds on the 
size of the perfect insect an argument which I am sure, on re¬ 
consideration, he will abandon. He argues that insects which 
in their larval state are dependent for their sustenance on 
chance or irregular supplies of food are apt to vary much in 
size, which is quite true ; but he goes on to instance the Rhi - 
piphorus as one of the examples of parasites that differ greatly 
in size. Now this, although true to the letter, is not true in 
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the spirit. The Rhipiphorus differs in size, but docs not vary 
in size: this is not a distinction without a difference. There 
are two sizes; but these two are most constant. I have before 
me a series of about fifty of the smaller size taken out of the 
worker-cells, and they are as uniform in size as the workers 
of a hive of bees. The larger ones are scarcer, but all I have 
seen are of one size, too, and they all come from the female 
cells. All the little ones come from worker-cells, all the big ones 
from queen-cells, just as in the case of the wasps themselves, 
where all the little wasps come from the worker-cells, all the 
big ones (the queens) from the queen-cells; and to me this 
fact is a strong confirmation of the view that they must both be 
fed in the same way, viz. by the wasps. Whether, as in the case 
of bees, the wasps feed the tenants of the quecn-cells with any 
special food, or use any special treatment by means of which 
the grubs in the queen-cells are developed into queens and 
those in drone-cells into drones, I believe is not known; but 
the presumption is in its favour. If it were mere increase of 
size that was produced, it might be said that it was due to 
more food and more space in which to grow; but more food 
should not alter the sex. The Rhipiphorus, not being a wasp, 
would appear not to be affected by the same influence, so far 
as regards sex; for I have a male from a queen’s cell, but' 
only benefited by it in the increase of its size ; and it may 1 x 5 
merely the effect of a longer continuance of feeding and a 
greater supply of food, as supposed by Mr. Smith; but then 
he will surely not carry his argument to the extreme of sup¬ 
posing that the mere difference between eating a worker-grub 
and a queen-grub is sufficient to account for the greater dimen¬ 
sions of the one in a queen’s cell over the one in a worker’s 
cell. 

But there are other and not less serious difficulties in the 
way of Mr. Smith’s hypothesis. The Rhipipkorus-gruh is 
described as attacking the wasp-grub at the head, “ the mouth 
of the former buried in the body of the latter just below the 
head.” Of course it must begin at the head : it could not 
begin at the tail, which is out of sight at the base of the 
cell; and equally, of course, it must eat its way inwards head 
foremost. When it has completed its repast, by which time 
it is to attain its full size, its position must therefore necessa¬ 
rily be head inmost, and it must perforce pass its metamor¬ 
phosis in that position: for the cell is too narrow for it to turn 
m; and it cannot back out ? for the entrance is closed by the 
lid. # But what is the fact m nature ? Putting aside the ex¬ 
ceptional . cases of doubtful position in cells doubly occupied, 
the Rhipiphori have invariably their head to the mouth of 

Ann* & Mag . N. Hist . Ser. 4. Vol* v. 7 
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the cell, exactly as the wasps, and fitting it as closely. This 
argument alone seems to me fatal to the hypothesis that the 
Rhwiphorus-\Ktxix limits itself to one victim. 

The alternative hypothesis, by which it is supposed to feed 
on many, which I shall now consider, will be found to be 
no sounder. Supposing that the footless parasite larva roams 
about, emptying cell after cell, and clearing off wasp-grub 
after wasp-grub, and developing and increasing in the normal 
way at the expense of many, until the time approaches when 
it is to take its last meal and pass into the pupa state, it must 
by that time have attained considerable dimensions. A full- 
grown wasp-grub might indeed find room in its cell for a tiny 
Rhipiphorus-gicvfo fresh out of the egg; but one about to pass 
into the pupa state, and nearly as big as itself, is another thing 
altogether. But might it not begin upon it with half or the 
whole of its body out of its victim’s cell? No ; because the 
cell has, by Mr. Smith’s hypothesis, to be spun up by its 
victim; and it could not do this if the way were thus stopped, 
and, besides, it must not be so seriously injured or encroached 
on as to prevent its doing this. There is plainly no room to 
hold both. Two quarts of beer are not to be got into one 
quart bottle by any process hitherto found out. But Mr. Smith 
may abandon his lid-theory. He may admit the lid to be 
spun by the Rhipiphorvs, But even then he has something 
else to get over. How is he to get the Rhipiphorus ) which 
has entered the cell head foremost, turned round so as to have 
its head to the mouth of the cell? The creature, according to 
this theory, lias the instinct of going head forward into the 
cells all the rest of its life. He must devise a new instinct for 
it to make it back out of the cell whose tenant it lias eaten, 
and go on tail foremost into an empty cell when the proper 
time for it to back in conies. But if Mr. Smith admits all 
this—admits that the egg of the Rhipiphorus and of the wasp 
are the same and similarly placed, that the young larvae of botn 
are fed at first by the wasps, and that at last the mature larvce 
of both spin the lids to their cells themselves—I think he must 
also admit that the whole of the abstract grounds on which 
the Rliipiphorus might be expected to have a different economy 
from that of the wasp is swept away. If it is admitted that 
it and the wasp do all the things that it seems unlikely they 
should dOj there ceases to be any reason for denying that their 
economy is alike out and out, and that the same system of 
feeding by the wasps with which they commenced is con¬ 
tinued to the end. „ 

I shall now say a word or two as to Mr. Stone’s observa¬ 
tions : and here 1 may premise that, as will be evident to any 
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one who compares Mr. Smith’s quotations from them and my 
brief allusion to them in my termer paper, 1 had not Mr. 
Stone’s paper before me when 1 wrote. My purpose then was 
to record my own observations, not to attack Mr. Stone’s; 
and as I could not lay my hands on his paper, I rested satis¬ 
fied with a quotation as to the nature of its contents, which I 
received from my friend Mr. Pascoe. But now that I have 
read it all, T see nothing, with the exception of the one case 
which 1 have already questioned, which appears to me inca¬ 
pable of explanation, or, when rightly interpreted, irrecon¬ 
cilable witli the views 1 hold or with the observations I made. 
Ilis interpretation is of course irreconcilable, but not the facts 
themselves. 

Mr. Stone only gives two actual cases of the alleged attacks 
of the RhipiphorusA arva on the wasp-grub. He infers more, 
and Mr. Smith infers more, from Ilia finding, as he thinks, 
u these creatures retaining the skin and mandibles of their 
victim in their grasp even after they have passed into the 
pupa state.” I shall speak to that immediately—one thing at a 
time; but as to actual cases of this attack, the two given by 
Mr. Stone are the only two recorded hy him or by any other 
person whatever. Of part of the first 1 have already, to a 
certain extent, suggested an explanation ; but a portion of it 
remains which is very difficult of explanation, lie opens the 
sealed lid of a cell in which should be a pupa, finds in it a 
wasp-larva with a minute lthipiphorus- larva attached to it 
with its mouth firmly buried in the body of its victim just 
below the head; and it appeared to have only very recently 
fastened on its victim. May it not be possible that, in han¬ 
dling the nest and picking out the larva? from the cells, Mr. 
Stouc had inadvertently dropped this minute Rhipiphoras 
from his forceps into either this newly opened cell or another 
beside it which he confounded with it ? If it fell upon a larva, 
of course there is nothing to be surprised at in its eating it, as 
the wasp-grub would have done with it if it had got the first 
chance. Both are admitted to be carnivorous ; and that they 
should eat each other when they have the opportunity is 
only what might be expected. That those wliich I found 
living amicably together, two in the same cell, did not attack 
each other, was no doubt due to their having been brought up 
together and sufficiently fed otherwise. They were like the 
members of a young family of lions, wliich, although ready 
enough to carry death and destruction with them out of doors, 
live in peace and harmony at home. The fact that the little 
Rhiptphorus had only commenced its attack is, 1 think, in 
favour of this supposition. It is against all the rules of pro- 
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bability that the cell should have been opened at that precise 
conjuncture of time that it began its attack. It is also still 
more unlikely that, having been sealed up with it, it should 
not have sooner made its attack. It is so disrespectful to the 
instinct of the Rhiuiphori that the parent should have laid an 
egg in a cell already tenanted, and within reach of the jaws 
of the tenant, that l shall not suggest that alternative. 

As to the Rhipiphoru8-\iXi\}d& retaining the skin and mandi¬ 
bles of the grub they have eaten in their grasp, which Mr. 
Stone alleges of this one and of others which he subsequently 
observed, it is obviously a somewhat ludicrous blunder arising 
from a confusion of head and tail. I presume that by retain¬ 
ing in their grasp, he means holding in their jaws; they have 
no legs or claws to grasp with. But lie must have forgotten 
that the parasite began at the head and, of course, finished off 
at the tad, and that it therefore should not 1 k 5 the mandibles 
that u it retained in its grasp,” but the other end. But it 
seems to me clear that Tie had observed the old cast skin of 
the larva, which lies at the Ixittom of the cell, sticking to the 
tail of the pupa, not retained in its mouth. We know that the 
tail forms a powerful sucker; and, of course, it sucks up into 
its cup, like the liottom of a seamaids lead, anything that 
is lying loose at the bottom; and we know, too, that the last 
east skin of a larva is very often found adhering to the 
chrysalis. We know, also, that when the larva undergoes 
its transformation, its muscles undergo a complete degrada¬ 
tion, becoming like milk, and all muscular power on the 
part of the pupa at that particular period vanishes. As 
the change goes on, the muscular power is restored by the 
rc-formation or consolidation of the muscles; but the idea of 
a pupa holding anything in its jaws by the tenacity of its 
muscular power seems to me an impossibility. I have only 
to add that none of my pupce (and I have a number preserved 
in Canada balsam) has either skin or mandibles in its jaws, 
but most of them have them still adhering to the tail. This 
fact seems to prove that, like my pupae, Mr. Stone’s must have 
had their heads to the mouth of the coll, instead of in the posi¬ 
tion which his and Mr. Smith’s hypothesis requires, at its base. 

Next, as to the second and only other case of a Rkipipkorm - 
larva taken in the act of attacking a wasp-grub. The state¬ 
ment is as follows :— u I was fortunate in discovering a small 
larva of Rhipiphorus firmly attached to its victim ; both were 
dead, and had become partially dried, so that, when immersed 
in spirits, they did not separate, but remained attached just as 
they were before death.” 

This scorns to me to be a case of a double occupation of 
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one cell, similar to those which came under my notice; 
and the attachment of the one to the other is probably no¬ 
thing more than what may be seen in every bottle of in¬ 
sects sent home from abroad or collected at home: some of 
the dying insects in their mortal agony have seized the 
nearest object with their mandibles, and arrive with a leg 
or some other part of their neighbour’s body in their mouth, 
still firmly clasped in the death grip,—that is, supposing that 
the jaws of the one really are fastened in the body of the 
other. It may be only a mutual adhesion by lesion of the 
skin in the process of decay or drying up. I hope to see the 
specimen in Mr. Smith’s hands before this goes to press; and 
it I do, and it contains any information, I will mention it in 
a postscript._ 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have seen the specimen in 
Mr. Smith’s possession, and find it presenting almost exactly the 
same appearance as the specimen which 1 have above alluded to 
and which I have placed in the Collection of Economic Ento- 
mology in South-Kensington Museum. There are no means 
of saying whether the larva} arc merely in juxtaposition or if 
one has its jaws fastened on the other; but both are well grown, 
and except where they touch each other (where there is some 
lesion) they are uninjured. I have no doubt it is a case of 
double occupation of one cell, of the same nature as those de¬ 
scribed by me, and that, if the lesion (which I attribute to 
the pressure of the one upon the other) is not so great as to 
have destroyed the parts, Mr. Smith, on separating them, 
would find that they were not fastened to each other at all. 

I had also the pleasure of showing to Mr. Smith my speci¬ 
mens of pupae with the cast skin still sticking to their tail; 
and I think he will no longer regard Mr. Stone’s observation 
of these cast skins as proof 11 of these creatures retaining the 
skin and mandibles of their victims in their grasp,” nor as 
additional observed instances of the attack of the wasp-grub 
by llhipiphoru8~\arv&. As I stated at the outset, these ob¬ 
served instances are reduced, nominally, to two, but really 
only to one ? —one of the two being that above mentioned, 
which I maintain is not an instance of attack at all, but of 
double occupation of cell: and the other, of actual devouring, 
which I have endeavoured to account for, but which, whether 
my explanation be the true one or not, is, I feel perfectly con¬ 
vinced, not to be regarded as a genuine normal example of 
the habits of the animal, but as arising from some error of 
observation. 
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XII .—Additions to the Tencbrionidfie of Australia <L'C. 

By Francis P. Pascoe, F.L.S., F.Z.S.,*&c. 

The following additions to the list of Australian Tenebrionidre 
are mostly derived from a select collection sent me by Mr. 
George Masters, who has lately been collecting in Queensland 
and in Western Australia. The value of the collection was 
greatly increased by notes of the habits or other particulars 
of the species composing it. Among the three or four new 
genera here described, the most interesting perhaps is one be¬ 
longing to Bolitophagince (Mychestes), which frequents rotten 
wood m which probably some minute fungus has made its 
appearance. A few species remain for further investigation, 
some not being in sufficiently good condition for description. 
In the collection, but not belonging to the Tenebrionidfe or 
even to the Ileteromera, was a remarkable new form*, appa¬ 
rently of Monotomidic, found in ants’ nests,—also examples of 
Erichson’s curious genus Ancistria y hitherto known only from 
India, and of which no species occurred in the wonderfully 
rich collections made by Mr. Wallace in the intervening Ma¬ 
layan islands. 

Scymena f amphifria . 

S. ovalis, pallide testneen, suhnitida; scutollo valde transverso; 

elytris sulcato-punetatis, punctis minutis. 

Hob . King George’s Sound (sea-shore, burrowing in the 
sand). 

Oval, moderately convex, pale testaceous, slightly nitid; 
head finely punctured, line of separation between the clypeus 
and front not sharply defined, but of a darker colour; antennae 
nearly as long as the breadth of the head, the outer joints 
slightly moniliform; prothorax rather finely punctured, the 
apex very slightly emarginate; scutellum very transverse; 
elytra sulcate-punctate, the punctures small, placed in shallow 
grooves, the intervals very minutely, almost obsoletcly punc¬ 
tured ; tibiae and tarsi roughly ciliated, the latter somewhat 
slender. Length 3 lines. 

In general appearance this species closely resembles the 
common Materia cadaverina of our southern coasts, and pro¬ 
bably, like it, preys on dead animal substances when it has 
the opportunity. Mr. Masters says that it is found “ burrow- 

♦ Since this was written, I have seen reason to believe that this is the in¬ 
sect described by the Count of Cnstelnau, in the Pev. et Mag. do Zoologie 
for September, p. ."150. under the name of Nephw'ix alata. It is referred 
to the Colydiidie, and “ perhaps near Cwmyphvdr*” and figures are given 
(pi. 18. figs. 4,6). The two specimens in the Count’s possession were 
very imperfect. 

t Pascoe, Journ. of Entom. ii. p. 45^. 
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ing in the sand, generally above, but often bcloWj liigh-watcr 
mark.” Scymena differs inter alia from Phaleria m its deeply 
emarginate clypcus. As the genera of the Trachyscelime to 
which it belongs have been much increased since M. Lacor- 
daire’s volume on the Heteromera was published, the follow¬ 
ing table may be useful:— 


Antennae oleven-jointed. 

Antenna) longer than the head. 

Prothorax closely applied to the elytra. 

Elytra ciliated at the margins. Ecripsis , Pasc. 

Elytra not ciliated at the margins. Phaleria , Latr. 

Prothorax not closely applied to the elytra .... HyocU , Pasc. 
Antennas shorter than the head. 

Anterior tarsi retractile. 

Intermediate and posterior tarsi elongate, fili¬ 
form . InarMa , Pasc. 


Intermediate and posterior tarsi short, stout. . Ammobim, Gu6r. 
Anterior tarsi not retractile. 

Antenme with an abrupt three-jointed club . . Chocrodcs , White. 
Antenna) gradually stouter outwards. 


Clypeus deeply emarginate. Scymena , Pasc. 

Clypeus entire anteriorly. 

tarsal joint as long as the rest toge¬ 
ther . Ammidtum , Er. 

Lost tarsal joint shorter than the rest 
together. 

Posterior tarsi filiform, elongate. Emypsara, Pasc. % 

Posterior tarsi short, stout. 

Last joint of maxillary palpi securi¬ 
form. Spharyeris, Pasc. 

Last joint of maxillary palpi fusiform Anemia*, Casteln. 

Antenna) ten-jointed. Trachy8ceUa\ ) Latr. 


Byrsax% saccharatus. 

B. oblougo-quadratuw, indumento albcscento tectus; prothorace 
utrinquo antice explanato, postico eroso, disco supra valdo gibboso 
producto ; elytris grosBe tuberoulatis. 

Hob . Queensland (Pine Mountain, near Ipswich, in a 
Boletus), 

Oblong-quadrate, covered above with a thick spongy-look- 

* This genus, founded on an African ('Senegal) insect, I have not seen; 
its place hero may be somewhat doubtful. M. Lacordaire unites it, erro¬ 
neously, with Amniidium (Gen. v. p. 725). A rare European insect (A, 
eardoa) is referred to it. 

t M. Duval is the only author who has given the correct number of 
antennal joints in this genus (Gen. Col. d’Eur. iii, p. 288). In reference 
to his figure (pi. 71. fig. 352 &L I have failed to detect the moniliform 
structure of tue club, and tue basal joint is much larger and curved 
almost at a right angle. It must be recollected, however, that the whole 
antenna is not larger than the point of a fine needle, 
t Pascoe, Joiun. of Ent. i. p. 42. 
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ing whitish substance; head deeply sunk in the prothorax, 
the anterior portion spreading into two shortly triangular 
horns; prothorax with a very compressed disk, forming an 
oblique elevated tuberculate lobe, extending over the head, 
behind which arc two erect well-marked conical tubercles, 
each side anteriorly expanding into a fan-shaped, strongly 
crenated margin, but posteriorly deeply and erosely emargi- 
nate, so as to present a large and irregular space between 
these fan-shapeu expansions and the elytra; scutellum appa¬ 
rently large and triangular, but its limits indistinct; elytra 
nearly quadrate, the whole surface more or less tuberculate; 
the disk almost vertically elevated, with two conical tubercles 
at the base on each side, and towards the suture a line composed 
of four or five large triangular tubercles, the last being by far 
the largest; a row of six smaller tubercles externally on the 
descending side of the disk, the margin moderately expanded 
and regularly and coarsely crenato-tuberculate, the apical 
tubercle diverging slightly from its fellow; body beneath co¬ 
vered with a layer of the same spongy-looking substance as 
that above mentioned, but thinner; legs ferruginous, with a 
sprinkling of the same substance ; antennas with the last three 
joints forming a distinct club. Length 24 lines. 

A remarkable and very distinct species, which I hope to 
figure in a future communication, with further remarks on this 
and other members of its subfamily, including the following 
new genus. 

M VC1I ESTES. 

(Subfamily Bolitophaginm.) 

Antcnnce clttvatce, 10-articulate; clava biarticulata. 

Tib ice antico) BubfiisiformeB. 

Elytra ovata ; metastemum brcviusculum. 

Head broadly transverse, the clypeus not cornu tod; an ten- 
nary ridge simple. Eyes transverse, entire. Antennae cla- 
vate, 10-jointed; scape elongate, the third joint as long as the 
scape, the rest to the eighth oblong ovate, the last two form¬ 
ing an ovate club. Prothorax transverse, rounded but not 
expanded into a border at the sides; the disk gibbous towards 
the apex, overhanging and concealing the head from above. 
Elytra ovate, convex, closely applied to the prothorax: the 
epipleurai indeterminate. Legs moderate; femora not •tliick- 
ened; tibioe subfusiform, scarcely compressed ; tarsi with the 
terminal joint as long, or nearly as long, as the rest together. 
Pro- and mesostema simple. Metasternum short. 

This genus differs from Orcopagia (ante, vol. iii. p. 30) 
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chiefly in the form of the elytra and in the short metastemum, 
the latter character being an exceptional one in its subfamily. 
The female apparently only differs from the male in being 
broader and more bulky. 

Mychestes liynariua. 

M. fiiscus vel fusco-ferrugineus, squamulia pallidioribus dispersis, 
supra fortiter tuberculatus. 

Hah. Queensland (in rotten wood). 

Dark brown or ferruginous brown, covered with loosely set 
small paler scales, and strongly tuberculate above; antennary 
ridge convex anteriorly; clypeus truncate, its jmiction with 
the head forming a broad deep groove; prothorax broader 
than the elytra, much rounded and bituberculate at the sides; 
the disk with a double row, slightly arched forwards, each of 
four tubercles; scutellum rounded, prominent; elytra ovate, 
raised at the sides, somewhat flattish above, each with a row 
of three large tubercles not contiguous to the suture, with a 
fourth but smaller tubercle in the same line liehind, and at 
the sides seven nearly as large and irregularly arranged in 
two rows; legs somewhat hispid, the claws ferruginous; an¬ 
tennae slightly setulose, the third joint as long as the two next 
together. Length 4 lines. 


ISOSTIKA. 

(Subfamily Opatrxnjb.) 

CJypeus apice integer ; labrum transversuni, haud sinuatum. 

Palpi maxiUarura securiformes. 

Prothorax elytris arete aptatuB. 

Epipleurce olytrorum postice deficientos. 

Of this genus I have only a single specimen, and, as the 
males (and commonly the females) of the Opatrinee have 
mostly dilated anterior tibice, whilst this has them of the ordi¬ 
nary form, it is possibly a female; or the character may bo 
common to both sexes. The genus, however, allied to Opa- 
tru?n } Fab., in the last three characters of the above diagnosis, 
is essentially differentiated by the clypeus and upper lip. The 
antennas are rather short, the last six joints moniliform, form¬ 
ing a tolerably distinct club; of these the seventh to the tenth 
are very transverse; the labial palpi arise from the central 
portion of the labium, and not from its base as in Opatrum 
\0. aabulosum). The prothorax is more convex and overhangs 
the head, and is closely applied to the elytra. All the tibias 
are subfusiform or a little contracted at the extremity. The 
tarsi arc slender and villous beneath. 
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Iso8tira crenata . 

J. supra nigra, infra rufo-castanca; antcnnis pedibusquo rufla; pro- 
thorace latcraliter crenato; elytris acute costatis. 

Hab. Queensland (under bark of decaying trees). 

Oblong, black above; head vertical, rather finely and closely 
punctured; eyes nearly entire; prothorax covered with a dull 
brownish exudation, its sides distinctly crcnated, the disk 
raised and having anteriorly two short strongly elevated lines 
or ridges; scute! lum rounded behind, indistinct; elytra glossy 
black (from abrasion?), each with five narrow sharply elevated 
ridges and a prominent line at the margin separating the epi- 

{ >leura from the upper portion, intervals of the ridges with two 
ines of shallow love# ; body beneath reddish chestnut; legs 
and antennae pale reddish. Length 3 lines. 

OmoUjrus* ey aneas. 

0 . supra cyancuB, nitidus, infra fusco-castanous, antennis pedibusque 
rufis glaberrimis; elytris fortiter Beriatim et confcrtim punctatis. 

Hab, Nicol Bay. 

Very dark glossy blue above; head and protliorax very 
smooth and finely punctured ; the latter a little gibbous ante¬ 
riorly, the sides well rounded, the base and apex of nearly 
equal breadth; scutellum triangular; elytra rather narrowly 
ovate, strongly seriate-punctate, the punctures approximate, 
the intervals of the lines very narrow and convex ; body be¬ 
neath brownish chestnut, very glabrous; legs and antennas 
reddish, smooth. Length 4^ fines. 

Mr, Masters also finds this species at King George’s Sound, 
under the bark of growing trees. It is at present the only 
one known not entirely black above. 

Pterohelams f arcanus, 

P. latissimc ovatus, brurmoo-piceus, paulo nitidus; elytris singulatira 
unicostatis, lineisque Bubelevatis granulatis instructis, marginibufl 
lato foliaceis. 

Hab. Queensland (Port Denison, under bark of living trees). 
Broadly ovate, brownish pitchy, slightly nitid; head im- 
pimctate; the clypeus, marked off by a fine line, broad and 
rounded anteriorly; protliorax very short, deeply and nar¬ 
rowly cmarginate at the apex, the middle of the disk with two 
conspicuous foveee ; scutellum transversely triangular ;* elytra 
moderately convex, with broad foliaceous margins raised and 
thickened at their edges, each elytron with a glossy elevated 

# Pascoe, Journ. of Ent. i. p, 127. 
t Do Br6me, Ewai &c. p. 27. 
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ridge or line near the suture, terminating posteriorly in a 
number of small granules, a series of about six more or less 
elevated longitudinal lines, dotted with granules, on the rest of 
the elytron, one of these between the suture, which is also 
marked by a similar line, and the ridge, the remainder, of 
which the second and fourth are the most prominent, exter¬ 
nally, the intervals of the lines minutely punctured in two 
rows; body beneath and legs glossy chestnut-brown. Length 
9 lines. 

Broader than P. piccus, Kirby, and strongly differentiated 
from every other species by the sculpture of its elytra. 

Pteroheheus asellus . 

P, ovalia, utrinque paulo incurvatus, fuscus, vix nitidus; prothorace 
obsolete punctftto ; olytris liuoatim loviter punctatis, marginibus 
latitudino omnino ecqualibus. 

Hah. Queensland (under bark of fallen trees). 

Oval, the outline equally rounded and rather obtuse at both 
extremities, the sides a little incurved, moderately convex, 
blackish brown, scarcely shining; head and prothorax covered 
with exceedingly minute punctures, the margins of the latter 
gradually passing into the disk; scutellum transversely and 
curvilineany triangular; elytra linearly* punctured, the punc¬ 
tures rather small, the fifth and eighth intervals between the 
lines a little broader than the rest, the margins concolorous, 
narrow, of equal breadth throughout, and agreeing with those 
of the prothorax; body beneath and legs glossy brown : an¬ 
tennal short, the last joint nearly circular. Length 4£-5 lines. 

Resembles P. peltatu #, De Br., but much more convex, 
nearly opaque, the margins of the prothorax and elytra much 
narrower and concolorous with the rest of the upper surface. 

Helatus * Masteraii. 

H '. late obovatus, fuscus, Bquamositato grisca tonuitcr tectus, setu- 
lisquo ercctis nigris instructing in utroquo elytro carina acuto 
elevata, apieom baud at tin go ns. 

Mab . Western Australia (Salt River, under stones). 

Broadly obovate, dark brown, 'covered with a loose greyish 
dust-like squamosity and furnished above with short erect 
black bristles; eyes approximate, nearly covered by the pro- 
tliorax;* the latter impunctate, nearly semicircular, not narrowed 
at the base, the margin broad, slightly concave, the centre 
with a narrow very distinct longitudinal ridge not quite ex¬ 
tending to the base; scutellum transverse; elytra as broad at 

* Latrcille, Ii6g. An. ed. 1, iii. p. 301. 
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the base as long, broadest behind the middle, sides of the disk 
very convex, the margins moderately foliaeeous. irregularly 
punctured, the intervals of the punctures with snort bristles, 
the suture finely raised, and at a short distance on each aide 
of it a strong carina not reaching to the .apex, another, but 
nearly obsolete, at the same distance on the outer side; body 
beneath and legs dull brown, the latter especially covered witn 
short hairs. Length 64-7£ lines. 

Allied in form to II. Peroniiy De Br6me (Boisd.?), which, 
however, is a perfectly glabrous species, except as to the legs. 

Saragus * Jloceosus . 

S. late ovatus, fulvo-testaceus, subtiliter punctulatus; prothoraoe 
apico profunde et anguste emarginato; olytris baud carinatis, 
eutura elevata. 

Uab. Queensland (Wide Bay, on trees ; Brisbane, &c.). 

Broadly ovate, moderately convex, fulvous testaceous, mi¬ 
nutely punctulate; head small, eyes nearly contiguous; an¬ 
tennas ferruginous; prothorax short, very transverse, brownish 
testaceous, the apex narrowly and deeply emarginate; elytra 
not carinate, the suture raised, the expanded margins rather 
narrow : boay beneath and legs dark brown, shining; margins 
of the elytra beneath broad, glossy testaceous, minutely punc¬ 
tulate. Length 6 lines. 

All the specimens I have seen of this insect have been 
covered with a close-set white flocculent substance, which 
Mr. Currcy, than whom there could be no higher authority, 
considered to be a fungus belonging to the genus Imria of 
Persoon, supposed to be the early condition of the Sphuerim. 
This tiaragusy Mr. Masters writes, is found u on trees covered 
with a white lichen which the insects very much resemble.” 

Saragus patellifomits. 

S. subrotundatus, depressus, fuscus, fere glaber; prothorace in medio 
oxcavato; elytris tenuiter punctatis, indeterminate costulatis, 
eutura anguste elevata. 

Hub . Western Australia. 

Nearly round, depressed, blackish brown, somewhat shining, 
and nearly glabrous; head small, finely punctured, the inter¬ 
vals of the punctures granuliform; prothorax finely punctured, 
the disk narrow, with a well-marked central impression, each 
of the dilated margins as broad as the disk; scutellum very 
transversely triangular; elytra rather finely but irregularly 


• Erichuon, Wiegm. Arch. 1842, i. p. 171. 
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punctured, indistinctly ribbed, the suture raised into a finely 
marked narrow carina; body beneath dull black, the margins 
of the elytra glossy; legs slightly hairy. Length 4-5 lines. 

A depressed form allied to S. Duboulaii } Pasc., but, inter 
alia, with a very distinctly elevated suture. 

Saragus incisus . 

8. obovatus, fuscus, opacus, postice convexior; prothoraco lobo 
gibboso postice angulato-omarginato; elytris singulatim uni- 
costatis, extus trifleriatim tuberculatis. 

Hab. New South Wales (Mudgce, under stones). 

Obovatc, dark brown, opaque; head and prothorax covered 
with short minute ridges (except the centre of the latter), 
and more or less longitudinal or slightly oblique: eyes not 
approximate, front rather concave; prothorax deeply cmargi- 
nate at the apex, the angles on each side produced, subacute, 
behind the middle a slightly gibbous lobe angularly cmargi- 
nate posteriorly; scu tell urn broad, rounded behind; elytra 
gradually broader behind for about two-thirds of tlicir length, 
the suture finely raised, each elytron with a stout costa near 
the suture, abruptly terminating near the commencement of 
the posterior declivity, the apace between the two irregularly 
but finely punctured, between the coata and expanded margin 
three rows of small elevated tubercles; Ixxly beneath and legs 
black, rather glossy. Length 10 lines. 

A veiy distinct species, approaching, but only to a limited 
extent, 8% hevicollis , Fab., and its allies. 

Saragus asgwripes. 

8 . broviuaculus, obovatus, fusco-niger, opacus ; elytris linoatim sub- 
tilitor punctatis, marginibus angustis, haud corrugatis; tibiis 
tuberculato-hispidis. 

Hab. South Australia (Port Lincoln, under stones). 

Rather shortly obovate, brownish black, opaque; clypcus 
slightly emarginate; head and prothorax finely but not closely 
punctured, the latter with the disk slightly convex, distinctly 
Separated from the margins, and of a paler brown, raised and 
thickened at the edges; scutellum broadly transverse; elytra 
more convex posteriorly, finely punctured in slightly irregular 
lines, every fourth interval between the lines slightly elevated, 
the margins very narrow and gradually obliterated posteriorly, 
not marked with transverse folds: body beneath and legs 
brown, slightly nitid; tibiai covered with small hispid tuber¬ 
cles : tarsi yellowish ferruginous ; antennae with the hist joint 
nearly circular. Length 5-6 lines. 
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Allied to 8 . simplex *, Hope, but shorter and more convex, 
with a narrow margin to the elytra, and hispid tibiae. The 
former species has the elytral margins marked with delicate 
transverse folds. 


Saragus con fir mat us 4 

S . obovatus, niger, subopaeus; elytris ningulatim quadricostatis, 
costis apicom versus evanosccntibus, marginibus obsolotis. 

Hah. West Australia (Mr. Duboulay). 

Bather broadly obovate, black, slightly opaque; head finely 
punctured, broaa in front, the clypeus not emarginate; pro¬ 
thorax very minutely punctured, the disk slightly convex, 
distinctly separated from the margins, which are unicolorous 
and not thickened at the edges; scutellum broadly transverse; 
elytra more convex posteriorly, impunctate, but closely covered 
with minute granules, each with four elevated lines gradually* 
disappearing posteriorly, the first and third strongly marked, 
the fourth nearly obsolete, the suture raised, the margins not 
dilated, except very slightly at the anterior angles, and form¬ 
ing a narrow elevated edge ; body beneath and femora brownish 
black, finely punctured; tibiae minutely spinulous; tarsi slightly 
ferruginous; antennas blackish, the last joint nearly circular, 
ferruginous. Length 6 lines. 

Narrower than the last (asj)erijjes), but at the first glance 
somewhat similar: it is, however, a very distinct species, and 
the elytra are totally destitute of dilated or foliaceous margins; 
but there is such a gradual approach to this in some other 
species as almost to take its absence out of the category of 
generic characters. 

Adeliumf yerninalum . 

A . fuBCo-cuprcum, subnitidum ; prothorace pone medium valdo in- 
curvato, supra canaliculate; elytris iuterrupto striatifl. 

Hob . Queensland (Wide Bay, under logs in dense scrubs). 

Dark coppcr-brown, faintly nitid; head finely and irregu¬ 
larly punctured, the clypcus narrow anteriorly and rather 
strongly emarginate; prothorax transverse, irregular above, 
finely and unequally punctured, with a slender longitudinal 
groove, the sides strongly rounded, and behind the middle 
deeply incurved and terminating in a sharp angle; elytra 
broader than the prothorax, subovate, rounded at the shoul¬ 
ders, interruptedly striate, the alternate intervals of the dorsal 

# This species appears to me to be the same as S, carinatus , De Br., of 
which possibly 8 . ntphoides of the same authority is only a variety, 
t Kirby, Trans. Linn. Soc. xii. p. 420, 
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striae rather broader than the others; body beneath and legs 
dark copper, the former nearly glabrous, the latter with a few 
scattered hairs. Length 5-G lines. 

In outline approaching A . cisteloides, Er., and its allies; 
but the form of the prothorax and the rather peculiar sculp* 
ture of the elytra make it a very distinct species. 

Ltd noma * data. 

L. cuprea, nitida; elytrin profuiulo punetato-striatis; tarsis longius- 

culis, fulvis. 

Ilab . Queensland (Wide Bay, under logs and stones). 

Copper-brown, shining, and finely punctured as ini/, nitida 
(ante, ser. 4. vol. iii. p. 140), but longer, the pro thorax more 
rounded at the sides, considerably narrower, and much more 
finely punctured above; scutcllum distinct and triangular; 
elytra deeply suieate, the interstices narrow, but very convex 
and finely punctured, the punctures continued to the sulci, but 
scarcely apparent in the sulci themselves ; the most trenchant 
difference is that the anterior tarsi in both sexes have not the 
second and third joints short and transverse, as in my speci¬ 
mens of L. nitida , but triangular, shortly so in one, probably 
the male, and longer and ovate in the others: in the typical 
form of the genus the claw-joint is nearly as long as the 
rest together, while in the present species the four basal joints 
are together half as long again as the claw-joint; in both the 
joints of the an ten rim are connected by short peduncles (or 
moniliform). Length 5 lines. 

D in oria t ere lio idas. 

D. cuprea, nitida; olytris sat late punetato-striatis, marginibus con- 

coloribus. 

Hab. Queensland. 

Copper-brown, shining; head rather finely and distantly 
punctured; the clypeus concave in the middle, the suture 
straight; prothorax transverse, finely punctured; scutcllum 
veiy transverse, short, indistinct; elytra obovatc, rather finely 
punctate-striate, the intervals between the striae not approxi¬ 
mate, fiattish, very delicately punctured, the margins and apex 
concolorous; body beneath very glossy, reddish chestnut; legs 
yellowish testaceous, the bases of the femora chestnut; palpi 
and antennae pale ferruginous, the last joint of the latter 
broadly oval, much shorter than the two preceding together. 
Length 2| lines. 

* Pascoe, Ann. & Mag Nat. Hist. nor. 4. vol. iii. p. 140. 
t Pa&coe, ibid. p. 141. 
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More convex than D. picta , and the eyes not quite so round. 
The scutellum of the latter was, from some oversight, stated 
to be “ narrowly,” instead of broadly, triangular, but it is not 
so transverse, although much more distinct than in the present 
species. 

Scirotrana * Master six. 

8. oblonga, cupreo-metallica; prothorace subplanato, marginibus 
intcgris; olytris ovatis, lineis interruptis elevatis, interstitiis bi~ 
seriatim sub- rage puuctatis. 

Ilah. Queensland (Wide Bay, under logs in dense scrubs). 

Oblong, shining metallic copper; head roughly punctured, 
the clypeus broad, truncate anteriorly; prothorax nearly flat 
above, minutely punctured, with a few much larger punctiform 
impressions irregularly scattered, the sides rounded, but a little 
incurved towards the base, the margins with a raised linear 
border; scutellum transversely triangular; elytra slightly 
convex, ovate, each with four raised interrupted lines, the in¬ 
tervals between them biseriately punctured, the punctures 
rather small and not approximate; body beneath and legs 
glabrous, brassy, and very glossy. Length 9 lines. 

A fine and veiw distinct species, with the sculpture of the 
elytra like that of 8 * catenulata. 

Seirotrana nosoderrnoidcs. 

S . subplanata, fusca, induraonto umbrino dense tecta; prothorace 
lato, apice profunde emarginato, utrinque crenato; olytris inter¬ 
rupt© costulatis. 

Ilah. Queensland (Wide Bay, under logs). 

Rather flattish above, dark brown, covered with a dense 
umber-brown scaly crust, readily peeling off; head roughly 
impressed, a stout ridge on each side m front of the eye, 
meeting on the vertex, and forming with the clypeus a tri¬ 
angular space; prothorax longer than broad, the disk with 
five broadly impressed longitudinal grooves, the apex widely 
and deeply emarginate, the anterior angles produced, passing 
beyond the eyes, the sides coarsely crenated, and forming an 
obtuse angle at the middle, then slightly incurved to the baser 
scutellum semicircular; elytra ovate, each with five interrupted 
elevated lines, alternating with finer lines of the same charac¬ 
ter, the inner nearly contiguous to the suture, the intermediate 
spaces irregularly punctured; body beneatn with an easily 
displaced reddish-brown crust; the legs with scattered acl- 
pressed hairs. Length 6 lines. 

* Pascoe, Joum. of Entom. vol. ii. p, 483. 
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A strongly marked species, its habit suggesting the North- 
American genus Nosoaerma „ 

Amarygmns* tyrrhenns . 

A . suboblongo-ovalis, violaceo-purpurcus, vel violaceo-chalybcatus, 
nitidus; olytris parallolis, Btriato-punetatis, punctis Rubapproxi- 
matis, interstitiis modicc convexis, vix punctutis ; tarais sat gra- 
eilibus. 

Hah , Western Australia. 

Moderately oblong-oval, violet-purple, or steel-blue with a 
violet tinge, glossy, and more or less varying according to the 
light; head not closely punctured, a little convex between the 
eyes; antennae black, rather short; prothorax rather trans¬ 
verse, minutely and somewhat remotely punctured; scutellum 
curvilinearly triangular; elytra somewhat narrow compara¬ 
tively, the sides parallel, stnato-punctate, the punctures rather 
close, the intervals of the strife moderately convex, nearly 
impunctate, or with a very minute puncture here and there; 
body beneath glossy, black; legs dark steel-blue. Length 
4-5 lines. 

A striated species, with rather narrow elytra, especially in 
the male—a diameter by which it appears to be well dif¬ 
ferentiated. Mr. Masters sends me a specimen of A. ITowittii 
(i ante , vol. iii. p. 348) from Port Lincoln, much more coppery 
than the two I received from Dr. Howit.t; also two individuals 
of A . sutural is (ante, vol. iii. p. 350), one of which is destitute of 
the rich colour (bright golden green in the other) which adorns 
the type specimen. 

Amarygmus maurvlus. 

A. ovalis, niger, vix nitidus; elytris cyanoo-nigris, leviter striato- 
punctatis ; pedibus antetmisque ferrugineis. 

Hah . New South Wales (lllawara). 

Oval, or in one sex narrowly oval, black, scarcely shining; 
head rather narrow, almost impunctate, the clypeus distinctly 
punctured ; antenna? slender, ferruginous; prothorax mode¬ 
rately transverse, impunctate; scutellum triangular; elytra 
dark blue-black, finely striate, the strife witli elongate, slightly 
approximate punctures, the intervals of the striae rather broad, 
not convex, with a very delicate scattered punctation; body 
beneath blackish brown; legs ferruginous, the femora glossy, 
tarsi slender. Length 3-3^ lines. 

A small dull-looking insect, approaching A. tarsal is , but 
with a more approximate punctation on the elytra, and dif¬ 
ferently coloured. 

* Dolman, Anal. Entom. p. 00, 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. v. 
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Amarygmm variolar is, 

A, subangUBte ovatus, rcreus, Bubnitidus; elytris punctia distinctis- 

simiB irrogulariter dispersia. 

Hah . Queensland (Wide Bay, under the bark of trees). 

Rather narrowly ovate, yellowish brassy, not very glossy; 
head rather broad, finely and somewhat glaringly punctured ; 
antenna 3 brownish chestnut, the third joint shorter than the 
two next together; prothorax strongly transverse, finely punc¬ 
tured ; scutclluin triangular; elytra oblong, moderately con¬ 
vex, the sides very gradually narrowing from the base, moire 
rapidly rounding towards the apex, with opaque,dark-greenish, 
irregularly dispersed, and somewhat distant punctures; body 
beneath yellowish brassy, shining; legs glossy brownish chest¬ 
nut. Length 3f lines. 

One of the most distinct species of the genus, on account of 
the peculiar sculpture of the elytra. Of the two specimens 
whicn I received from Mr. Masters, one (the male?) has the 
three basal joints of the anterior tarsi short and strongly di¬ 
lated,—while in the other they are very slender and elongate; 
the antennae are also almost linear, with the outer joints ob¬ 
long : in the former the antennae are imperfect, but they appear 
to be stouter. 


Euuypera. 

(Subfamily Amarygmtnm!) 

Caput ad ocuIob retractum. 

Oculi Bupra baud approximati. 

Tarsi subtus pilosi. 

Except that the body is shorter and more convex, the rest 
of the character is as in Amarycjmns. The terminal joiht of 
the labial palpi is so large as nearly to cover the labium; but 
this is only a modification of the Amari/fjmiis-ch&racter. 

Eurypera cuprea . 

E, cupreo-metallica, nitida; antonias, pedibus, oorpore infra, nigris, 
glabris. 

Hah. Queensland (Port Denison). 

Reddish copper, shining; head finely and rather sparingly 
punctured; upper lip black, connected with the clypeus by a 
bright orange membrane; prothorax Very transverse, gradually 
broader ana rounded at the sides, the apex moderately etnar- 
ginate, the disk covered with fine distant punctures; scutellum 
triangular; elytra not broader than the prothorax at the base, 
strongly rounded at the sides, finely sulcate, the sulci black, 
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with oblong, distant, indistinct punctures, the intervals very 
minutely punctured; body beneath and legs black, glabrous, 
shining; antennae black, slightly thicker outwards. Length 
4^-5 lines. 

XIII.— On the Organization of Sponges, and their Relationship 
to the Corals. By ERNST Hackkl. 

[Continued from p. 13.] 

WHAT raises our deduction as to the common origin and 
genealogical relationship of the sponges and corals to a per¬ 
fect certainty is the hitherto entirely overlooked fundamental 
agreement of the sponges and corals ( and , indeed , of all the 
Ccelentcrata) in the ontogenetic building-up of their body from 
two different layers of cells or germ-lameltce—the entoderm and 
ectoderm . In all Sponges (just as in all Acalephs, Corals, 
Hydromedusa;, and Ctenophora) all the parts of the body are 
developed by the differentiation of two distinct cellular layers 
—an inner formative membrane, the entoderm , and an outer 
formative membrane, the ectoderm . In all Sponges , as in all 
Acalephs , the inner germ-lamella (or entoderm) forms the 
epithelial lining of the nutrient canal-system, as well as the 
spores or sexual products (ova and ssoospermia), which are 
nothing more than sexually differentiated cells of this canal- 
epithelium ; the outer germ-lamella (or ectoderm), on the 
other hand, forms the entire external wall of the canal-system 
and the principal mass of the body in general, which is 
differentiated in the higher Sponges and Acalephs into epi¬ 
dermis, connective tissue, skeletal parts, muscles, &c. The 
cells produced from the entoderm or inner formative membrane 
perform the vegetative functions of nutrition and reproduction 
both in the Sponges and in the Acalephs. The cells which 
originate from the ectoderm or outer formative membrane , on 
the other hand, perform the animal functions of movement and 
sensation , and serve also as a protective revering and as sup¬ 
porting skeletal parts for the whole body, it will therefore 
seem to be not inappropriate if in all Corlenterata (i. e. in all 
Sponges and Acalephs) we designate the entoderm (or inner 
formative cell-layer) as the vegetative germ-lamella , and the 
ectoderm (or outer formative cell-layer) as the animal germ- 
lamella. The wide view which is presented to us by this 
conception, and by its comparison with the corresponding 
relations of the germ-lamellae in the higher animals, and which 
is well adapted to elucidate the primitive relationship of all 
the stems of the animal kingdom, t. e . the common derivation 

8 * 
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of all animal phyla, will be explained more fully in my Mono¬ 
graph of the Calcispongise. 

I will admit that this law, which appears to me to be of 
high importance, is subject to certain modifications in many 
individual cases, and that perhaps here and there, in both the 
Sponges and Acalephs, the two germ-lamella: or formative 
membranes (the entoderm and ectoderm) may replace each 
other by local substitution . Not unfrcquently the entoderm is 
lost over large spaces, and is replaced by the ectoderm. In 
some, perhaps in many cases (both in Sponges and Acalephs), 
the different signification of the two divergent germ-lamella* 
is, in particular parts of the body, not clearly recognizable, or 
even actually changed. Thus, for instance, perhaps in both 
groups of animals, sexual products may sometimes be deve¬ 
loped from the ectoderm and muscles from the entoderm. But 
then, probably, these*, deviations and local substitutions of the 
two lamella? are to be regarded as secondary modifications, 
only produced at a late period by adaptation . The original 
primary relation inherited by all Sponges and Acalephs from 
the common trunk-form (Protascus) is probably that described 
above : the entoderm, as the innery vegetative germ-lamella , 
forms the nutrient cells of the canal-epithelium, and the cells 
produced from these, by division of labour, serving for the pur¬ 
pose of reproduction (germ-cells or spores, ova and zoospermia); 
whilst the ectoderm , as flu: outcry animal germ-lamellay forms 
the muscles, nerves, skeletal parts, outer (rovering, &c. 

This law finds its strongest support in the structure of the 
young forms of the two groups of animals, which have been 
already referred to. The cup-shaped young state, produced 
from the ciliated larva, which possesses a simple stomachal 
cavity (or digestive body-cavity) with a single, simple aper¬ 
ture (or mouth), and which, in the living Prosycvm, still re¬ 
calls to us the long-lost picture of the Protascus , shows us its 
simple solid body-wall (or stomach-wall) composed throughout 
of the two distinctly differentiated formative membranes, the 
entoderm and the ectoderm, and, indeed, equally in the corre¬ 
sponding young states of the Spongise as in those of the corals 
and the Acalephs generally. Ilere, again, however, the Calci- 
spongiae serve as admirable elucidatory objects, because, on 
the one hand, of all Sponges they approach nearest to the 
corals, and, on the other, in the graduated evolution of their 
simple organization, from the very simple Prosy cum and 
OlpnthuSy up to the highly developed Dunstervillia and Gya- 
thiscusy they bring wonderfully before our eyes the continual 
separation of the two originally divergent formative mem¬ 
branes, the vegetative entoderm and the animal ectoderm, 
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notwithstanding their further differentiation to various higher 
structures. 

In all Oalcispongiac without exception (although in some 
more distinctly than in others), the fundamental and original 
difference of the two formative membranes stands out so dis¬ 
tinctly, and may be so readily and clearly traced in their fur¬ 
ther divergence, even up to the most highly developed forms, 
that it may be at all times visibly demonstrated. Consequently 
it has not escaped those naturalists who have most carefully 
investigated the structure of the Calcispongia?. Here and there 
they all speak of the different layers of the body-wall; but. 
none of them has indicated their general and genetic signifi¬ 
cance, and no one has perceived that the entoderm produces 
exclusively the epithelium of the canal-system, which per¬ 
forms the function of nutrition, and the cells serving for re¬ 
production, and the ectoderm all the other cells. For this 
reason 1 may be permitted here to adduce some special eir- 
cufnstances connected with the structure of the body in the 
Calcispongne, the detailed description of which, and their elu¬ 
cidation by figures, I reserve for my monograph. 

The entoderm , or inner formative membrane of the Calei- 
spongim, produced from the inner cell-layer or vegetative 
germ-lamella of the embryo, originally lines the whole inner 
surface of the nutrient canal-system or gastrovascular system 
in the form of a single continuous cell-layer of flagellated epi¬ 
thelium. lly the expression flagellated epithelium, (Geissel- 
Epithel, epithelium liagellatuni) I understand an epithelial 
cell-layer, each cell of which hears a single vihratile hair (fla¬ 
gellum), in contradistinction to ciliated epithelium (Wiinper- 
Epithel, epithelium ciliatum), each cell of which bears two or 
mare vihratile hairs (Wimpern, cilia). Flagellated and ciliated 
epithclia are to he distinguished as two different modifications 
ot vihratile epithelium (Flimmer-Epithel, epithelium vibrato- 
rium). In all sponges the vihratile epithelium appears to occur 
exclusively in the form of flagellated epithelium , and never in 
that of ciliated epithelium . This applies both to the vihratile 
cells which line the inner surface of the canal-system and to 
those which clothe the outer surface of the vihratile swimming 
larva. In both cases the epithelial cells are always niono- 
trichal, flagellate cells, and never polytrichal, eiliate cells. The 
flagellate cells of the sponges are perfectly naked and mem¬ 
braneless ; their protoplasm passes directly into the long fla- 

f ellum, which is thicker at the base, in the flagellate cells 
have never failed to find a distinct nucleus. It. is usually of 
very considerable size, one-half or two-thirds as large as the 
cell. Generally the flagellate cells line the walls of the canal- 
system only in a single layer • rarely several layers are super- 
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imposed upon each other. Such stratified flagellate epithelium 
occurs^ for example, in Tarroma and Clathnna . 

Besides the flagellate cells, the entoderm of the sponges 

S rives origin only to one product, the ova. Although here, 
ollowing the example of all authors, I denominate the germ - 
cells or reproductive cells of the sponges ova 9 this is not with¬ 
out great hesitation. Thus, although 1 have most carefully 
examined with the microscope hundreds of Calcispongiae, I 
have never succeeded, either in these or in the other sponges 
investigated by me, in detecting any trace of fecundating male 
elements or zoospermia. I have thus become very suspicious 
of the generally accepted sexual differentiation of the sponges 
in general. The only accounts of zoospermia in sponges 
which seem to merit confidence (although they still require 
confirmation) are those of Lieberkiihn with regard to Spongilla. 
What Carter describes as the zoospermia of Spongilla are, as 
Lieberkiihn perceived, Infusoria; and what Huxley figures as 
the zoospermia of Thetya are very probably vibratile cells. 
No less doubtful are the filaments which Koluker describes as 
the zoospermia of Esperia . Scepticism as to the occurrence 
of zoospermia in sponges appears the more justifiable because, 
on the one hand, the detached flagella of the flagellate cells, 
which move briskly, may very easily be mistaken for motile 
seminal filaments, and. on the other, many of the most expe¬ 
rienced observers, such as O. Schmidt and Bowerbank, who 
have examined microscopically thousands of sponges, have, 
like myself, sought in vain for male organa of any kina 
whatever. I regard it, therefore, as most prudent and advisa¬ 
ble, for the present, to doubt the sexuality of the sponges. 
But then the cells subserving reproduction, the germ-cells 
(gonocyta), must be designated not as sexual eggs (ova), but 
as asexual germ-cells (sporce). 

I have found the spores or so-called ova, in all sponges 
investigated by me, to be perfectly naked and destitute of 
membrane, like the flagellate cells from which they proceed. 
Throughout I have never found in the sponges examined by me 
any trace of a membrane, or true cell-membrane on the cells. 
All sponge-cells are naked cells without envelopes (gynmocyta). 
The spores of the Calcispongicc have hitherto been seen only 
by LieberkUhn in Sycum ciliatum , and by Kolliker in Tarrus 
and Dunstervillia. I have never missed them in any of the 
mature Calcispongicc investigated by me. They are very 
easily recognized, as they arc distinguished at once from the 
flagellate cells by their very considerable size and the absence 
of the flagellum, whilst no other independently persistent cells 
(except these two cell-forms of the entoderm) occur in the body 
of the Calcispongice. 
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The mode of production of the spores or so-called ova of the 
sponges has hitherto been unknown. In my monograpli I 
snail demonstrate that they proceed directly from the flagellate 
cells, and consequently are products of differentiation of the 
entoderm } or metamorphosed jlagellate cells . The simple and 
extremely significant fact that the reproductive cells arc pro¬ 
duced, by division of labour^ from the nutrient vibratile cells 
of the entoderm or vegetative germ-lamella applies also to 
the sponges equally with the Acalcphs. According to Kol- 
liker, the spores of Dunstervillia and Tarrus lie outside the 
vibratile epithelium in the ectoderm. But they only get there 
when, from the increase of their bulk, they can no longer find 
room among the surrounding flagellate cells of the entoderm. 
They then project sometimes into the ectoderm and sometimes 
into the lumen of the canals. I have never found special 
spore-capsules in the Galcispongiae, but the spores may deve- 
lope themselves from the flagellate cells on tue most different 
spots in the entoderm. What Lieberkiilm describes in Sycum 
as a special “receptacle for the ova, without demonstrable 
structure,” I have never seen, and T suppose that these asserted 
spore-capsules are transversely cut canals. 

As Kolliker has already pointed out, the spores of the 
sponges have a remarkable resemblance to large ganglionic 
cells. This is due to the fact that the protoplasm of the cetts 
emits from the periphery polymorphic branched processes. 
The spores of the (faIcispotigice resemble large Amoeba*, and 
perform amoeboid movements , by extending and retracting 
such branched processes. In a state of repose, they are sphe¬ 
rical or polyhedral. Each spore possesses a very large, usu¬ 
ally spherical, and limpid nucleus. This encloses a large, 
round, dark, nucleolus, and this^ again, a distinct nucleolinus. 

The Spongice are in part sjtor iparous and in part viviparous . 
In the sporiparous sponges (e. g. Leucosolenia , Clistolynthus) 
the mature spores drop out of the entoderm into the stomachal 
cavity or into the parietal canals issuing from the latter, and 
are then cast forth through the mouth in the forms which are 
provided with a mouth, whilst in astomatous sponges they 
creep out through the cutaneous pores. In the latter case their 
amoeboid movements will be of essential assistance to them. 

In the viviparous sponges (e. Olynthus, Clathrina) a 
spherical body (embryo), composed entirely of similar naked 
nucleated cells, is produced from the simple spore-cell by con¬ 
tinued division (“ segmentation ”) within the body of the 
sponge (either in the stomach or in the parietal canals issuing 
from it. Each of the cells situated on its surface emits a fila¬ 
mentous process, and thus becomes a flagellate cell. Then 
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there is produced in the interior of this vibratile embryo a 
central cavity (stomach), which, sooner or later breaking 
through to the outside, acquires an orifice (mouth). As has 
already been remarked, the wall of this simple stomachal 
cavity (bodv-cavity) then becomes differentiated into two 
different cellular layers. After the vibratile larva has issued 
from the parent body, and come to rest after swimming about 
for a time, the cells of the outer surface retract their flagella, 
become fused together, and thus form the ectoderm. On the 
contrary, those cells which surround the stomachal cavity emit 
each a filiform process, and thus become flagellate cells and 
form the entoderm. It is only much later, when the', sponge 
has attained its true maturity, that the spores are produced 
from individual cells of the entoderm. 

The body-wall, or stomachal wall of the freely swimming, 
ovate, vibratile lame, the entire canal-system of which con¬ 
sists of a simple stomachal cavity with a mouth-orifice, is 
composed, in the smaller Caleispongiai (e. g. Olynthus , Nat •- 
doa) } only of two layers of cells, the ectoderm and the ento¬ 
derm each forming only a single layer of cells. In the larger 
Cnlcispongitti, on the contrary (e. g. Dunstervillia , Clathrina), 
each of the two sets of cells may divide into several layers. 

The ectoderm or outer formative membrane of the Colei- 
sqiongia* , produced from the outer cell-layer or animal germ- 
lamella of the embryo, always forms more than half the 
volume of the body, as it is always thicker (often several 
times) than the entoderm. The ectoderm consists of intimately 
amalgamated naked cells , the nuclei of which are always 
at first, and usually even at later periods, distinctly visible in 
the united protoplasm, which is frequently differentiated in 
various ways. The nuclei are generally of an elongate- 
rounded form, and frequently surrounded by an aggregation 
of fine granules, which not rarely radiate from the nucleus 
and extend in various directions into the protoplasm. Al¬ 
though in the ectoderm of the mature Calcispongias, the appa¬ 
rently almost homogeneous, nearly structureless, fundamental 
substance, charged with nuclei and skeletal spicules, no longer 
allows any trace of the amalgamated cells of which it is com¬ 
posed to be recognized, it has nevertheless been actually pro¬ 
duced from originally separated cells by their subsequent fusion, 
as is clearly proved by the ontogeny of the embryos and 
larv®. The ectoderm therefore docs not merit the name of 
true sarcode, if under this notion we understand free and pri¬ 
mitive protoplasm not yet differentiated into cells. The deno¬ 
mination syncytium or sarcodine might perhaps seem more 
suitable for it. 
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The ectoderm of the Calcispongiac, which becomes con¬ 
verted by til q fusion of the originally separate cells of the outer 
or animal germ-lamella into the m some respects retro mar - 
phosed tissue of the sarcodine or syncytium, represents, physio¬ 
logically considered, a tissue which performs the whole of the 
auimal functions of the sponge-body— movement , sensation , 
support , and covering . The amalgamated protoplasm of the 
sarcodine is contractile and sensitive , forms the skeleton , and 
e-overs the surface of the body. It therefore, as it were, unites 
in one person the four functions which, in the higher animals, 
are separated and distributed over the four tissue-systems of 
the, muscles, nerves, skeletogenetic connective substances, 
and epidermoidal covering. 

In a morphological point of view, of all the functions of the 
ectoderm its skeletogenetic activity indisputably produces the 
most important results. The skeleton of the Caleisponghe, as 
indeed of all other sponges, is jmrely the product of the ecto¬ 
derm —and, indeed, never a simple exudation, an “ external 
plasma-product,” as I have expressed this idea in my 4 Ge¬ 
neral Morphology,’ but always an internal plasma-product . 
The qwestio vexata , so often ventilated, whether the skeletal 
parts of the sponges are or are not produced in the interior of 
cells, is solved by the developmental history. When the 
skeletogenetic protoplasm still persists in the form of a distinct 
cell provided with a nucleus, the spicules are produced in the 
interior of this cell. But when the skeletogenetic cells have 
already become fused together to form sarcodine , the skeletal 
parts are produced in the interior of this syncytium. The ske¬ 
letal parts of the:sponges are never produced at the free surface 
of the ectoderm , but always in its interim \ 

In the calcareous skeleton of the Calcispongiae, by which 
these sponges are distinguished from all others, we may with 
comparative ease convince ourselves of this fact. The spi¬ 
cules of the calcareous skeleton are in them either entirely 
concealed in the modified protoplasm of the ectoderm, or, 
when they project freely from its surface*, they are still coat eel, 
as if with a sheath, by a thin layer of the protoplasm. This 
character, first, indicated by Kiillikcr in Tarrus spongiosus 
(his Nardoa sjurngiosa ), has occurred to me more or less dis¬ 
tinctly throughout the Caleispongue. Moreover in certain 
cases the calcareous spicules contain a central canal filled 
with protoplasm, such as occurs almost universally in the 
siliceous spicules of the siliceous sponges. Lastly, in many 
(perhaps in all?) Calcispongiae the carbonate of liuie of the 
skeleton appears not to be deposited quite pure,, but to be in¬ 
timately combined with a more or less considerable quantity 
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of organic substance (modified protoplasm). In many Calci- 
spongiaa the carbon-compound takes so considerable a share in 
the formation of the skeletal parts, that the latter, after the 
extraction of the carbonate of lime by muriatic acid, remain 
quite unchanged in form and size, whilst only a slight residue 
of molecular calcareous dust is left after calcination. 

The forms of the skeletal parts or spicules in the Calci- 
spongisB are, as is well known, by no means so multifarious 
as in the Silieisponghe. Only the four following fundamental 
forms occur ? with various modifications:—1. Simple spicules 
(linear, cylindrical, or fusiform), frequent. 2. Two-limbed 
spicules (forked or hooked), very rare. 8. Three-limbed or 
triradiatc spicules (with equal or unequal limbs and with 
equal or unequal angles), by far the most frequent, and at the 
same time the form most characteristic of the Calcispongise. 
4. Four-limbed or quadriradiate spicules (the fourth ray of 
which usually projects freely into the canal-system). The 
different modifications of these four fundamental forms, which 
have hitherto occupied the attention of the observers of the 
Calcispongiai more than all the rest of their organization, will 
be completely described in my monograph. 

That the Calcispongise of all living sponges are most nearly 
allied to the corals, may be inferred in the first place even 
from the calcareous nature of the skeleton in the two groups. 
But to this may be added very interesting homologies in the 
special differentiation of the canal-system in the most highly 
developed forms of the Caleispongite, which in part directly 
approach the simpler forms of corals even by the formation 
of antimera*. We may therefore be allowed, in conclusion, 
to glance at the steps in the evolution of the canal-system 
in the Calcispongice. 

At the root of the whole system (or, what is the same thing, 
of the genealogical tree) of the Calcispongiaj stands the remark¬ 
able Prosy cum) the little calcareous sponge whose canal-system 
consists merely of a stomachal cavity with a mouth-opening. 
Next to this comes Olynthus ) a simple u person ” with stannum 
and mouth-opening, but the stomachal wall or body-wall of 
which is permeated by perfectly simple pores. These cutaneous 
pores are simple breaches in the parenchyma, which perforate 

• Hacltel applies the term M antimera ” to the “ homotypic organs” of 
Bronn—that is to say, to those segments of the body, placed side by side, 
of which each contains u all or nearly all the essential parts of the body 
of the species/’ The segments of the Radiate animals, as indicated in 
the text, furnish the most strikiug examples of this mode of formation. 
Where the repetition of parts occurs in consecutive segments (as in the 
Annulosa), these are called ‘ 1 metamera ” by Hackel. — W. S. I). 
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both layers of the body-wall (ectoderm and entoderm) and are 
produced by the mutual separation of the cells at changeable 
points. There is no special canal-wall. The situation and 
number of the cutaneous pores are not constant , but changeable , 
in Olynt'hus and the most nearly allied CalcisiKmgiae ( Leuco - 
solema , Clistolynthus) . New ones form themselves, whilst the 
previously formed pores are again obliterated by the union of 
the cells which have moved asunder. The pores behave in 
this manner also in LeueosoUnia (a stock-forming Olynthus) 
and in Clistolynthus (an Olynthus with the mouth closed up). 

In the larger and more highly developed Calcispongim the 
simple and inconstant cutaneous pores gradually lieeome con¬ 
verted into permanent and constant canals, which acquire a 
proper wall by the extension of the flagellate epithelium of the 
stomachal cavity upon their inner surface throughout the 
whole of the ectoderm (as in the family Sycaridte). Among 
these the genera Sycuni and Dunsterviflia have hitherto been 
most accurately examined; and in these the cutaneous pores 
have become developed into very considerable canals, which 
are quite regularly arranged, and traverse the wall of the body 
in a radiating direction. All previous observers, however, 
have overlooked the fact that these radiating canals not only 
open inwardly into the stomach and outwardly at the sur¬ 
face of the body, but also all stand in direct communica¬ 
tion with each other. The walls between the individual 
closely contiguous radiating canals are, in fact, perforated in 
all parts like a sieve, and interrupted by numerous apertures 
of communication, or conjunctive pores , through which each 
canal communicates with all its neighbours. In some genera 
the regular radiating canals ramify outwards in the same way 
as the irregular parietal canals in the walls of the Dyssycida?. 

The most remarkable development of the canal-system is 
attained, however, in Cyathiscus , which is nearly allied to 
Sy curium and Syr urn, and in winch the horizontal partitions 
between the sujterimposcd radiating canals become absorbed, 
whilst the vertical partitions between the canals lying side by 
side persist. By this means is produced a system of radial 
perigastric cha?nber9j which is exactly analogous to the corre¬ 
sponding system of perigastric cavities radially surrounding 
the stomach in the corals. The only distinction is, that the 
direct communication between the stomachal cavity and the 
chambers surrounding it takes place in the corals by the open¬ 
ing of the stomach and perigastric chambers below into the 
common basal space of the bocly-cavity situated beneath them, 
in Cyathiscus , on the contrary, by longitudinal rows of aper¬ 
tures (stomachal pores) which perforate the partition between 
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the stomachal cavity and each perigastric radial chamber. 
Thus the “person ” of Oyathiscus divides into a radial system 
of antimera y just like each developed coral-person . 

That the formation of antimera occurs frequently in the 
sponges generally, and that thereby a still closer approxima¬ 
tion to the corals is effected, has hitherto been entirely over¬ 
looked, Miklucho having only last year called attention to it 
(/. c. p. 230). In Axinella polypoides^ Osculinapolystomella y 
and many other sponges—among fossil forms, especially in 
Oadoptych him lohatum , Siphonia costata , &c., they strike one 
at once. These “ radial 17 sponges are true u Radiata ” no less 
than most corals. It is evident, however, that, from a tecto- 
logical point of view, the sponges in which antimera are so 
distinctly differentiated rise no less than the more highly deve¬ 
loped corals above the lower sponges, in which no formation 
ot antimera occurs. 

Consequently, except the higher degree of histological dif¬ 
ferentiation in most corals, there remains not a single character 
which completely separates the sponges from the corals. Even 
the tentacles surrounding the mouth, which have hitherto 
appeared to be the exclusive property of the corals, begin their 
development in certain sponges. At least I would regard as 
incipient tentacles the extremely remarkable curled and fringed 
i% papilla; ” which form a circlet surrounding tin; mouth-open¬ 
ing of Osculina polystomella , one of the most remarkable of 
sponges. Moreover less importance is to be ascribed to the 
tentacles of the corals, as secondarily developed appendages, 
because even corals occur in which they are almost wanting 
or developed only in the form of rudimentary buttons (e. g. 
Antipathes ). 

That the conditions of stock-formation or cormogeny are 
exactly the same in the corals and in the sponges scarcely 
needs to bo particularly mentioned. It is precisely in this 
respect that the agreement between the two classes is so 
striking that it was this principally which led the older natu¬ 
ralists to unite the sponges and corals in their classifications. 
In the sponges we find no less multiplicity than in the corals in 
the combination of the u persons ”to form stocks; and even the 
special modifications in the stock-formation which are produced 
by the multif arious forms of incomplete division and gemination 
in the corals are reproduced in the sponges. Only one peculia¬ 
rity pertaining here may be specially indicated, because it has 
repeatedly lea to singular misinterpretations. This is the 
formation of peculiarly reduced stocks by the growing together 
or concrescence of the oranchcs ) i. e. “persons . Just as m the 
well-known fan-corals (e. g. Ithipidogorgia fabellum) the pe- 
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culiar forma of the flatly dilated net-like stocks are produced 
by the repeated concrescence of the branches and anastomosis 
of their cavities, so in the sponges there are found stocks not 
only dilated and reticulated, but even twisted up into a coil, 
whilst at the same time their branches, /. e. u persons,” grow 
together and anastomose at their points of contact. Among 
the Caleispongia; these labyrinthic coils become so dense, 
especially m the NardopsuUv. and Tarromvhv , that the inter¬ 
spaces between the adult. u persons ” have boon frequently 
taken for the internal cavities of their communicating canal- 
system. Thus, for example, Kolliker describes the interstices 
and fissures between the densely united branches of the stock 
of his Nardoa spang iosa (our Tar ms spongiosus) as u efferent 
canals,” and the internal vibratile canal-system (the cavities 
of the branches) which occurs in this as in many other sponges, 
as “ a network of ciliated canals, such as has hitherto been 
seen in no sponge.” 

The most remarkable results are produced by continued 
concrescence of the u persons ” in the genera Nardoa , Nar- 
doj)sis, and Cirnostoma, which 1 have therefore comprised in 
the distinct order of the Ceenosycn. In these, after the attain¬ 
ment of maturity, the stomachal cavities or u flues ” of the 
different “ persons” which compose a stock, and which have 
been produced by lateral gemmation from one “ person,” open 
together finally into a single cavity (a common “ ex current 
tube ”) which opens outwards by a single orifice (a common 
mouth). As the mature sponge in this case possesses only a 
single mouth-opening, it is apparently only a single “person” 
hut in reality a true stocky i. e. a comma composed of several 
u persons.” In youth each u person ” possesses a proper 
mouth-opening, until it subsequently becomes united with its 
neighbours, and forms, together with these., a common mouth- 
opening. 

If we are to distinguish these wonderful animal-stocks the 
u persons ” of which, by,excessive centralization, have given 
up the most essential part of their individuality, the mouth, 
and in place of it have acquired a common stock-mouth (cor- 
mo8toma) y from the primitive polystomatous cormi,by a parti¬ 
cular denomination, they might perhaps be fittingly named 
Coenobia. The oldest form of starfish (Toc.astra) 7 which, ac¬ 
cording to my hypothesis as developed in the t General Mor¬ 
phology/ is also the primitive stem-form of the Eehinodcr- 
mata, would have to be regarded as a ccenobium of this kind. 
If, in accordance with this phylogenetic*, hypothesis, the primi¬ 
tive form of starfish actually represented a stock of anuulated 
worms (persons) which had formed for themselves a common 
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mouth-opening, this apparently so wonderful process would 
not, in fact, be more wonderful than the proauction of the 
coenobium of a Nardoa or Nardopsis from a stock of Leuco- 
solenia , which may at any time be traced ontogeneticallv. 
Thus the lower coenobia of the Coenosyca appear actually 
well fitted to elucidate the production of the higher coenobia of 
the much more perfect Echinodermata. 

Peculiar as the Nartfapsichn and Coenostomidos with their 
single cormostome may appear, they (or at least the former) 
are united by transitive intermediate forms with the Leuco - 
sohnim from which they have proceeded. Such transitive 
forms are the 7hrromidee, in which the sponge-stock possesses 
not one, but several cormostomes, and in which, therefore, the 
mouth-openings of the “ persons ” are not all fused together 
into one, but in groups into several separate stock-mouths. 
On the other hand, however, the advancing amalgamation of 
the mouth--openings originally present may lead to their com¬ 
plete disappearance, as in the astomatous sponges already 
cited. Both the individual “persons” ( Chstolynthus) and 
the stocks composed of several ” persons ” ( Auloplcgma) may 
lose their original mouth-openings by secondary fusion. Hence 
there are among the Calcispongiae both individual forms with 
cutaneous pores, but without a mouth ( Clistolynthus , Anlo- 
plegma ), and also opposite forms with a mouth but without 
cutaneous pores [Prosycum). 

The phenomenon here touched upon, namely, that the ap¬ 
parently opposite and extreme structures are united by tne 
interposition of a chain of gradual transition-forms, and that 
consequently the unity of the type of organization, i. e. the 
unity of descent, displays itself throughout, notwithstanding 
the greatest multifanousness in the details, strikes the critical 
and unprejudiced naturalist everywhere among the Calci- 
spongia*,, as, indeed, among the sponges generally; and this 
causes their study to appear so extremely instructive and so 
uncommonly fruitful, especially for the understanding of the 
descendence theory . The entire natural history of the sponges 
is a coherent and striking argument u for Darwin.” Fritz 
Mtiller and Oscar Schmidt have already put forward many 
particular examples of this undeniable fact, and I have myself 
everywhere found it perfectly confirmed. The organism of 
the sponges has evidently kept itself, down to our time, so 
fluid, so mobile, and so flexible, that we may here most plainly 
trace step by step the origin of the different species from a 
common stem form. 

In this respect two forms of sponges may be indicated as 
quite peculiarly instructive and interesting. These are Mi- 
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klucho’s Guancha blanca and my Sycometra campressa : these 
two calcareous sponges occurring in such various forms that 
they seem to belong sometimes to one and sometimes to another 
systematic group, and place systematise in the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. In the following Prodromus of a system of the Calci- 
spongi®* I have been able to get over this difficulty only by 
founding for them a special order—that of the Mctrosyca. 

Guancha hlanca (from the Canary Islands), in its most deve¬ 
loped form, appears as a sponge-stock which bears on one and 
the same cormus the mature forms of not fewer than four jyer- 
fectly different genera , namely, Olynthus among the Monosyca 
(form A of Miklucho), Leucosofenia (form B) and 'farms 
(form D) among the Polysyea, and Nardoa among the Cocno- 
syca (Miklucho’s form C). In the same way, the most deve¬ 
loped form of the Norwegian Sycometra compressa appears as 
a sponge-stock which bears on one and the same cormus the ma¬ 
ture forms even of eight different genera , namely : —Sycarium 
and Artynas, of the family Sycaridce; Sycidium and Arty- 
nium , of the family Sycodcndridro; Svcocysfis and Artynella , 
of the order Clistosyea; and Sycojthylfum and ArtynophyUum^ 
of the order Cophosyca. But we must regard all these forms 
united upon one stock hr generically different, and not as mere 
developmental stages of one species, inasmuch as each of them 
is capable of reproduction, and bears about it in its developed 
spores the convincing testimony of perfect maturity . In these 
extremely remarkable and important sponges the organic species 
is to be observed as it were u in statu nascenti 

The same is probably true of Sycarium rhopalodes from 
Norway and Ute utricuhts from Greenland, the latter described 
by Oscar Schmidt, provided that the different forms of these 
which I have ranged under the genera Sycarium , Artynas, 
Sycocystis, and Artynella really manifest their specific matu¬ 
rity by the possession of developed spores. 

If we return, in conclusion, to the relation between the 
sponges and corals, and endeavour to establish artificially the 
boundary between these two classes of animals, we find no¬ 
thing essential except the higher degree of histological dif¬ 
ferentiation in the corals, and especially their possession of 
urticating cells. No sponge, forms urticating organs in the cells 
of its ectoderm , whilst these are present to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent in all Acalephs (in all Corals , Hydromedusa?, , and Cteno - 
pkora without exception). It must be admitted that this his¬ 
tological character is in itself very unimportant, and, in respect 
of both its physiological and its morphological significance, is 
but little adapted for the establishment of a sharp boundary 
• A translation of this will appear in our next Number. 
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between the sponges and the other Cadcnterata. This boun¬ 
dary appears to be very artificial, if we consider that both 
among the Vermes and among the Mollusca there are parti¬ 
cular forms with urticating organs. It is, however, still 
further weakened when we take a general view of the whole 
of the conditions of histological differentiation in the sponges 
and corals, and become convinced that in both classes a wide 
scope is given to the degree of differentiation. Not a few of 
the more highly developed sponges, witli regard to histological 
differentiation, perhaps occupy a higher grade than many 
corals, or at least than the Hydra 1 among the Acalephs. On 
the other hand, a very important and thoroughgoing difference 
between the Aealeplis and Sponges would result from the 
confirmation of the supposition expressed by me above, that 
zoospermia and consequently sexual differentiation do not 
occur among the sponges, and that the supposed u ova” of the 
sponges are agamic spores. 

The further explanation and establishment of all the parti¬ 
culars here brought forward I reserve for my detailed mono¬ 
graph of the Calcispongiic, and, in conclusion, beg all readers 
of this preliminary communication who may be; in possession 
of dried or spirit specimens of Oalcispongise to be kind enough 
to transmit them to me for examination and comparison, in 
order to render the systematic, part of that work as complete as 
possible. The Caleisponghc have hitherto been so sparingly 
represented in zoological collections almost everywhere, and 
their classification is so imperfect, that the following Prodro- 
inus of a system of the Oaleisponghe must commence quite 
afresh. Moreover many Caleispongiee are so very different in 
their internal structure, whilst their sober exterior appears 
almost the same, that the most accurate microscopic examina¬ 
tion of all the forms hitherto discovered is quite indispensable 
for the establishment of their classification. 


XIV.— On a new Genus of the Madrepornria or Stony Corals 
(Stenohclia). By Wm.‘ S. Kent, F.Z.S., F.R.M A, of the 
Geological Department, British Museum. 

In the i Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1862/ 
p. 196, J. Y. Johnson described as a new species of Allopora 
a small branching coral, of the family Oculinidaq taken by 
himself in the vicinity of Madeira. There are^ however, 
several points of structure connected witli it, seemingly over¬ 
looked oy Mr. Johnson, which render it perfectly essential 
that a new' genus should be created for its reception. 
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The following are tlie characteristics of the new genus (for 
which I propose the name of Stenokelia), amended by recent 
observation:— 

Corallum dendroid, flabelliform ; surface of the coenenchvma 
delicately striate. Calicos all turned one way, pedunculate, 
compressed transversely to the axis of their peduncles. Septa 
equal, scarcely exsert. Columella stylifonn, deeply immersed. 
Pali rudimentary. Calicidar fossa deep. Increasing some¬ 
what irregularly by alternate distichal or subdiehotomous 
gemmation. Ampulhu not essential, developed to a more or 
less considerable extent. 

Ste noli el ia made re ns is. 

Allopora maderemis. J. Y. Johnson. Proc. Zool. Soc. p. fiirs. 1. 2. 

p. 107 (1802;. 

Corallum flabellate y the main stem somewhat irregularly 
and the ultimate ramifications alternatc-distiehal or dichoto- 
mously branching, occasionally, however, as many as three 
cal ices originating from the margin of the preceding one. 
Branches cylindrical, delicately striate, sometimes coalescing* 
Calices compressed, transversely ovate, pedunculate, all di¬ 
rected the same way, those on the main stem becoming gra¬ 
dually obscured by the outgrowth of the coenenchyma. Septa 
scarcely exsert, twelve to sixteen in number, projecting but 
little into the calieular fossa. Calicular fossa very deep, 
having springing from its bottom a well-developed, styli- 
form, pointed, and hirsute columella, surrounding which are 
traces of rudimentary pali. Ampulla*, present in the shape of 
rounded elevations of the coenenchyma studding the corallum 
on the opposite side to that on which the calicos open, the 
surface of these elevations slightly echinulate. Long diameter 
of the calices measuring from to T V inch, the shorter 
averaging one-half of the same. Height of corallum of the 
single specimen in the British Museum inches. Colour of 
the sclerenehyma pure opaque white. 

Hob. Madeira. 

Theforegoing description differs essentially in two points from 
that given by Mr. Johnson,—in the first place, in the record 
of a well-developed columella, and, secondly, in that of the 
presence of ampulla!, both of which characters appear to have 
teen entirely overlooked by the last-named writer. The 
columella, though deeply immersed and scarcely apparent, in 
every instance, to the unassisted eye, is very readily discerni¬ 
ble with the aid of the pocket lens, the assistance of a low 
Ann . & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. v. 9 
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power of the compound microscope, however, being requisite 
to define its hirsute character. The ampulla?, though sparingly 
scattered, are occasionally nearly globular, and of a size almost 
equalling in diameter that of the ramuscules which support 
them. 

Mr. Johnson, in describing the species as Allop&ra made - 
remiSy considers it to possess a great general resemblance to 
Stylaster Jlahelliforrnisy and, l>eing under the impression that 
it docs not possess ampulla*, is of the opinion that this last 
circumstance indicates that the two genera Alhpora and 
Stylaster should be united. Admitting the insufficiency of 
the presence or absence of these episclerenchymatous develop¬ 
ments as a generic or even specific diagnostic (which fact 
1 shall amply demonstrate in describing some new species of 
Allopora proper in a forthcoming catalogue of the Madrepores 
contained in the .British Museum, now in course of publication), 
the alternate-distichal or entirely irregular nature of the gem¬ 
mation which obtains in the two respective genera is alone an 
all-sufficient line of demarcation; and accordingly, of these 
two, Mr. Johnson’s species is the more closely allied to Sty - 
luster . 

Mr. Johnson, again, suggests that this species may possibly 
be identical with the A Uo/wra in fundi bn lifer a of Lamarck. 
Specimens of the last-named species in the. National collection, 
however, prove, it to be very distinct from that interesting 
form. 

With regard to the true zoological affinities of Ste.no/ieliay 
the pedunculated and transversely ovate caliees all turning 
the same way, and the su I dichotomous mode of gemmation 
frequently evinced, seem rather to indicate its close relation¬ 
ship to Cnmtohelia of the West-African coast; it is, moreover, 
a remarkable and significant fact that in many instances the 
lower half of the calyx is as it were thrust in upon the calieinal 
fossa; and this may be accepted as a disposition towards the 
extreme modification in the same region which obtains in that 
genus, where we find that the inferior half is folded back so as 
to entirely conceal the calicular fossa. The close proximity of 
the habitats whence these? two genera have been procured also 
carries with it a highly important significance. 

The genus Endohelia of Milne-Edwards may possibly form 
the immediate intervening link connecting the two genera 
here compared. It. is distinguished by having the inferior 
edge of tin* ealices developed in a tongue-like form in front of 
the orifices, though to a less extent than in Cryptohelia ; the 
surface of the cumenchyma is smooth, and both columella 
and pali arc deficient. 
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Stenohelia exmiplanata. 

Stylaster complanatu *, Pourtalos, Bulletin Mus, Comp. Zool. Cambridge, 
U. S. p. 115 (1807). 

This species very closely approaches the preceding, and, 
except for its minute size, is scarcely distinguishable from it. 
Such was the opinion entertained on reading Pourtales’s de¬ 
scription : and a recent opportunity afforded inc by Dr. Duncan, 
of consulting his type specimens, only confirmed me in the 
conclusion I liad then arrived at. 


XV.— Notulm Lichenologiwv. No. XXXII. 

By the ltev. W. A. Lejuhto.v, B.A., F.L.S., &c. 

The following Analytical Key is extracted from Dr. Ernst 
Stizenbcrger’s u Monograph of Lee idea sabuletorum , Florke. 
and the Lichens allied to it,” in 1 Acta Acad. Nat. Curios.* 
vol. xxxiv., and will be found serviceable to the student of 
that series of Lecddete with fusiform spores. 


j Sporrs 0~ many-cellod. 2. 

' | Spores (2-)4-celled.27. 

2 l Apothecia in section pale . 3. 

* I Apothecia in section dark .20. 

n I Apothecia without margin. 4. 

{Apothecia with persistent or evanescent innrgin.12. 

{ Colour of apothecia constantly pale or varying from pale reddish 

to dark brown .*.. 5. 

Colour of apothecia constantly brown to black . 0. 


a) 

«.) 

i°.j 

r 


Apothecia 0*3 millim. in diameter . 

Apothecia 0*5 millim. in diameter . 

Thallus leprose, polo; fruit grey to black. Z. citutrea, Seiner. 
(Exs., Ilepp, 21). 

Thallus powdery, sap-green ; fruit yellowish. L. citwrea y f. 
hypoleuea , Stizb. 

Spores 4 mik.* broad. Z. cupreo-rosella, Nyl. (Mass. 211, a, b ; 

llepp, 512; Zw. 200, a; Arn. 205). 

Spores 8 mik. broad . 

Paraphysew compacted. L. mbuletonnn , f. Killiam , llepp, 
Paraphvses free. Z. nabuMorum f f. mbsph&roideny Nyl. 

Apothecia 0 3 millim. in diameter. 

Apothecia 0'4~06 millim. in diameter. 

Spores 40 mik. long. Z. chhroeoecu , One wo (Stenh. 170). 
SporeB 26 mik. long. Z. ehtorocor.cn , v. braehysperma, Stizb. 

Ilypothecium pale. Z. sahuhtorum , v. miliaria , Fr. (Zw. 121; 
Loight. 210; Anzi, Langob. 148; Mudd, 156,158; Habli. 322, 
603). 

Ilypothecium brownish. Z. sabulvtorum , v. miliai'ta, f. scolicio - 
sporioiths, Bagl. 


0 . 

7. 


8 . 


10 . 

11 . 


[* The “ mik.” probably = of an inch.] 

9* 
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i q ) Hypothecium pale .14. 

14 j Spores .34-50 mik. long. X. sarcion, Stizb. (pleistomera olim). 

* ] Spores 15-30 mik. long. X. ct/prco-rosella, Nyl. 

1 - J Apothecia 0*5 millim. broad. X. pnmno-nibella, Nyl. 

A0 * j Apothecia 1 millim. broad. X. Andita , Nyl. 


Soinmf. (Atizi, Langob. 106). 

[ Spores normally 6-many-celled.17. 

I Hypothecium pale .18. 

| Hypothecium Drown .10. 

( Apothecia 0.3 millim. in diameter, with persistent palo margin. 

X. cyrtelioide*, Nyl. 

Apothecia 0*5-0*8 millim. in diameter, with evanescent margin. 

X. rffuw, Auersw. (Rabh. .32). 

r Apothecia0-5-1 millim. in diameter. X. sabulctwum, Flk. (Schror. 

474; Hepp, 138, 139 ; Leight. 91; Mudd, 154; Rabh. 634,001, 

< 026; Arn. 295 ; Zw. 84, 19.3; Anzi, It. S. 259, Tt). 

Apothecia 0*3-0*5 millim. in diameter. X. sabuletonim, f. ludetts, 
Nyl 

I Apothecia without margin.21. 

| Apothecia with evanescent or persistent margin.24. 

I Spores under 30 mik. long.22. 

| Spores above .30 mik. long.23. 

( Apothecia 0-5 millim. in diameter; spores 2J-4 times as long 
as broad. X. romparayida % Nyl. 

Apothecia 0‘3 millim. in diameter; spores 4% 5 times ns long 
as broad. X. quinhda , Nyl. 

I Spores under 40 inik. long. X. 8abuletorum f v. miliaria , f. 
8coUciotmorioide9i Bagl. 

Spores 40-70 mik. long. X, aabuletorum , v. decode-**. Hepp 
(Am. 233). 

{ Hymenium tinted blue by iodine.25. 

Hymenium tinted yellow or violet by iodine.26. 

{ Thallus leprose. X. diploiza , Nyl. 

Thallus scurfy. X. eabuJctorum, v. syncomista , Flk. (Hepp. 280; 
Am. 77, 183; Anzi, Langob. 165). 

I Epitheoium blue-green ; spores narrow. X. sabuktot'um, v. syn- 
comista, f. apatela , Hepp. 

Epithecium pale olive-colour; spores broad. X. sabutetorum, f. 
atrioTf Stizb. 

) Apothecia in section dark . 

) Apothecia in section pale . 

J Spores over 20 mik. long. 

J Spores at most 20 mik. long . 

{ Apothecia with evanescent or persistent margin, 0*8-1 *6 millim. 

in diameter .30. 

Apothecia without margin, 0*7 millim. in diameter .31. 
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r Hymenium tinted blue by iodiue. X. triseptata , Hcpp. 
Hymenium tinted vinous yellow by iodine; spores 21 mik. long. 
X. chytrina , Stizb. 

Hymenium tinted violet by iodine; spores 30 mik. long. X. 
sabuletorum , v. xyncmtmta, f. fusispora , ITepp. 


oi I Hypothecium black-brown .32. 

’ I Hypothecium pale or in some part brownish .33. 


'Hymenium violet or blue, above brown. X. melana, Nyl. (M. & 
£2 N. 1320; Mudd, 150; Fellin. 150; Anzi, Tt. S. 259). 

* * Hymenium pale, above blue-green or brownish. X. sabulctorum y 
y. syncomixtu , f. montaua , Nyl. (Sohmr. 194 pp.) 


I Epithecium blue-green. X. sabuletonmi , v. syncomista , f. Ao/w- 
tnefa, Nyl. 

Epithecium and hypothecium pale brown. X. sabuletorutn y v. 
obscurata , f. arit/ta, Aeh. 

Epithecium dark nrown ; hypothecium pale. X. sabuleto)HMi y v. 
obscurata , f. epimelas y Stizb. 


| Apothcciu with margin.35. 

34. Apothecia with evanescent margin. 30. 

(Apothecia with persistent margin. 41. 


i Hypothecium colourless. X. thysanota, Tuck. 

Hypothecium dark; spores 13 mik. long. X. sororiclla, Nyl. 
Hypothecium dark ; spores over 13 mik. long. X. mvlana y Nyl. 


i Apothecia 1 millim. in diameter .37. 

’ | Apothecia 0-5 millim. in diameter.38. 


f Hypothecium pule. X. bi/8somo?pha, Nyl. 

Hypothecium red-brown; hymenium tinted wine-red by iodine. 
X. trachona , v. coprodes , Iviirb. 

37.-^ Hypothecium red-brown ; hymenium tinted blue by iodine. X. 
micrommciy Nyl. (Am. 28&). 

Hypothecium brown-black. X. sabuletorum , v. syncomista, f. «ic- 
Umcholiea , Stizb. 


38. •< 


'’Apothecia permanent black; thallus scurfy. X. sabuletorum y v. 
syncotnista, f. gamora y Stizb. 

Apothecia permanent black; thallus finely granular. X. aoAu- 
Ictorum, v. suncirmista , f. Templetoni y Tayl. 

„ Apothecia with colour changeable into black. 


39. 


39. 


"Hymenium with free paraphysca. X. phceomelu y Nyl. 
Hymenium pale violet, with compact paraphyses. X. trachona , 
< f. frapilisy Kreinu. 

Ilymemum colourless, with brown epithecium and compact 
paraphyses . 


40. 


{ Apothecia 0‘2-0*3 millim. in diameter. X. pinyuicula y Bag]. 
Apothecia 0 5 millim. in diameter. X. trachona, Aeh. (Zw. 104. 
117). 


.. \ Apothecia 1 millim. in diameter .42. 

* | Apothecia 0*5 millim. in diameter.44. 


42 I Apothecia permanently flat. X. artytoides, Nyl. 

* } Apothecia ultimately convex.43. 

40 I Spores 21 mik. long, plain. X. chytrina , Stizb. 

| Spores 17 mik. long, constricted. £. chytrina y y.hormospora y Stizb. . 
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( Apothecia 0*2 millim. broad, brown, L. mesomela, Nyl. 
aa )Apothecia O’JMVS millim. broad, brown. L. leucoblephara , Nyl. 
* j Apothecia 0*5 millim. broad, black. L. trachona , f. marginatula, 


*t> I TTymenium tinted blue by iodine. 46. 

' | Hymenium tinted violet or vinous-yellow by iodine.. 57. 

(Spores nearly acicular. Z. cupreo-rosella , Nyl. 

* ) Spores elliptical, kidney-shaped, or fusiform *.47. 

l Apothecia without margin.48. 

' } Apothecia with evanescent or persistent margin.*. 52. 

l Apothecia permanently brown-black or black. 49. 

{Apothecia voidable in colour.61. 

{ Apothecia very small; paraphyses free-branched. Z. Nitsch- 
keana, Lahm (Kabh. 683 pp. j Arn. 217^. 

Apothecia large; paraphyses compact or indistinct .50. 


’ Apothecia flat; hymenium bluo-green above. Z. allotropa , Nyl. 
Apothecia hemispherical; hymenium bluo-gTeen above. Z. sa- 
buletowm,- v. miliaria , f. trisepta , Nneg. (llepp, 20, 284, 285; 
50. < Zw. 276; Korb. 133; Leight. 238; llepp, 5i0 (non Leight. 
210); Arn. 167; Mudd, 157). 

Apothecia hemispherical; hymenium brown-black above. Z. 
sabuletorum , v. obscurata , f. cpimdas , Stizb. 

[ Apothecia grey; hypothecium colourless. Z. Naeyelii, f. occulta , 
l Stizb. 

I* J Apothecia red-brown ; hypothecium colourless. Z. Kacydii , v. 
' J obscuriuscula , Nyl. 

f Apothecia red-brown to brown, -within flesh-coloured. Z. salm- 
\ let arum, v. obscurata, f. microcarpa , Th., Fr. 


Apothecia over 0 5 millim. in diameter .63. 

Apothecia under 0‘5 millim. in diameter.64. 


"Spores 30 mik. long; thallus finely granular, thin. L. tabu - 
letorum , v. obscurata , Sounnf. (Anzi, Langob. 16(1; llepp, 11 
63. pp.; Zw. 193 pp.). 

Spores 30 mik. long; thallus verrucoso-scurfy. L. sabuletontm , 
v. obscurata , f. leacorhypara , Nyl. 


e* l Spores at most 20 mik. long .56. 

* j Spores above 20 mik. long.50. 


[ Margin persistent. Z. trachona, v. Notarisiana , Bagl. 

* j Margin evanescent. L, trachona , Ach. 

(Spores narrow, 4 mik. broad; epithecium colourless. L. sabu- 
J letorum, v. obscurata, f. rennsto, llepp. 

* j Spores broad, 6 mik. and more ; epithecium yellowish or brown. 


( X. Naegclii , Hepp. 

l Apothecia without margin.68. 

* ’ j Apothecia with evanescent or persistent margin .62. 

I Apothecia black, small. Z. Nitschkeaua , I^ahm. 

Apothecia black, large. Z. sabuletorum, v. miliaria , f. simple 
dor , Nyl. 

Apothecia pale... ..... 60. 

wv 1 Apothecia flat; paraphyses none. Z. metamorphea , Nyl. 

*** j Apothecia Blightly convex; paraphyses compact .00. 
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Thallus nearly wanting. X. sphetroides, f. peralbata , Nyl. 

Thftllu* powdery. X. spheer aides, f. mierobola , Ach. 

Thallus verrucoso-granulato .01. 

Spore* 24 mik. long. X. sphcer aides, f. Icitcnrorca , Nyl. 

Spore* 10 mik. long. X. cttpreo-rosclla, v. chlorutieoides, NyL 

Apothecia 0 S-1 millim. in diameter.07. 

Apothecia at most 0*7 millim. in diameter.03. 

Apotbecia constantly dark. X. sabuletorum , v. miliaria , f. 
ra/tsy Fr. ■ 

Apothecia pale or gradually darkened.04. 

Puraphyses wanting or deliquescent.05. 

Parapbyses nearly free .00. 


Ilymenimn at first tinted blue, then violet, by iodine. X. ntfi- 
dula, Uriewe. 

Ilymenimn at first tinted blue, then vinous yellow, by iodine. 
X/. sjdurroidvs, f. epixanthoides, Nyl. 

Spores 4-5 times as long as broad. L. cupno-rosiilu, x.fusco- 
viridis , Anzi (Anzi, Langob. 400b 

Spores 2J-3j times ns long ns broad. X. sphreraides , v. tyla- 
rarpa , Nyl. 


Apothecia gradually darkened into black .08. 

Apothecia constant pale yellow or red-brown.70. 

Corticolar. X. sphreroides, f. versatilis, Nyl. * 

Saxicolnr...00. 


Spores 20 mik. long. X. cupreu-rowda, v. fuscoriridis , f. hyyra- 
phila , Stizb. (Am. 20). 

Spores 30 mik. long. X. sabuletorum , v. abseurata , f. muri- 
cola, Nyl. 

Apotbecia sessile. X, spit <rr aides, Picks. (Fellm. 158; Anzi, 
Langob. 201 ; Ilepp, 513; Seiner. 207 pp. ; Zw. 277). 

Apothecia substipitate, pule below. X. sjiharoides, v, substipi- 
tata, Nyl. 


BIHLT00KAPHICAL NOTICES. 

X7ora Buropaa Alga rum ctqucr. fluids et submariner . Auctoro Lu¬ 
dovico IIabrntiorst, Philos. Dr., Ordinis Albrecht. Equite, Acad, 
et Societ. plur. Sodali. 

Tni? completion of Dr. Itulamhorst’s work upon the European 
freshwater Alga* cannot fail to lx,* acceptable to those botanists who 
have directed their attention to these much-neglected and ill- 
understood organisms. The advance which has been made during 
the last twenty years in the knowledge of these plants has almost 
rondered obsolete what had previously been written upon the subject. 
In England there is literally no work sufficient for students of 
freshwater Algae. The ‘English Flora,’ Dillvvyn and Greville, must 
now be looked upon as antiquated, and Hassall aud Haney’s ‘Manual’ 
os out of date. The great work of the latter author, viz. tho 
‘ Phycologia Britanniea,’ is limited to marine species. Mr. Berko- 
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ley’s ‘ Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany ’ abounds with interest¬ 
ing remarks upon various genera, but does not profess to systema¬ 
tize lower than orders. The treatises of Mr. Ralls and of the late 
Profossor Smith have deservedly acquired a classical reputation; 
but tlioy are only monographs of special families. There is an 
immense amount of accurate information scattered through the 
pages of the * Micrographic Dictionary/ which, if co 1 looted, ar¬ 
ranged, and somewhat amplified, would go a long way towards sup¬ 
plying the deficiency. Dr. Gray’s useful ‘Handbook’ is only in¬ 
tended as a catuloguo to assist in the arrangement of Algae for the 
herbarium, and does not contain any specifio characters. 

] t is therefore a great satisfaction to meet with a work which has 
gathered up the great mass of scattered information relative to the 
Algae of Europe which inhabit fresh or brackish water; it affords 
a sort of resting-place from which to start afresh for the investiga¬ 
tion of the numberless questions which still remain to be deter¬ 
mined with regard to the plants now under review. No one would 
be more ready thair Dr. Itabenhorst himself to admit that his work, 
valuable as it is, is far from exhaustive of the subject. As regards 
one great tribe, his Phycochromophycea ?, he himself remarks that our 
knowledge is still “ valde imperfecta et manca and indeed it may 
be a question, as will bo seen in the sequel, whether most of the 
genera of this divisioA may not prove to be wholly inadmissible. 

With these preliminary remarks, we will proceed to give some 
account of tho contents of the work before us. 

Dr. Itabenhorst (us is perhaps unavoidable in treating only of the 
freshwater Alga?) departs somewhat from the hitherto generally re¬ 
ceived classification. Instead of dividing the group into Chloro- 
spenns, Rhodosperms, and Mclanospcrms, he constitutes five classes: 
—1. J}iatomophycece (or Diatomnceee ); 2. Phycochromophycea *; 
3. Chlorophyllophycet ?; 4. Melanophycea* ; and 5. Jthodophycece . Of 
these, tho three latter comprise such of the Algm of tho three divi¬ 
sions just mentioned as ure not removed into the Diatovupkyceat and 
Phycoch romnphycea». 

With regard vO tho first class (tho Dialomophycea? or Piatomac-ece *), 
there will probably be few botanists who will object to their having 
a separate division assigned to them. Their very remarkable struc¬ 
ture, their mode of reproduction, thoir apparent want of immediate 
affinity with any other of the plants known as “ Algce,” afford 
quite sufficient, grounds for keeping them by themselves. They Beem 
out of place amongst the Chlorosperms, to which they have boon 
hitherto referred, and if removed from that division it would be 
impossible to do otherwise than to make them a class by themselves. 

Dr. Itabenhorst divides the Diatomacece into fourteen families. 

To go at any leDgih into tho discussion of these wo\ild occupy 

* Tho term Ih'atomo})hyce<r has evidently only been adopted to pre¬ 
serve a kind of uniformity of nomenclature with the other four classes; 
but it is an awkward expression, and will certainly not be allowed to 
displace tho well-known name li DiatomaecceP 
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more space than.pan be allotted to the whole of tins review; but 
comparing these “ families ” with the “ cohorts ” adopted by Pro¬ 
fessor Henfrey in the ‘ Micrographic Dictionary,’ and with the 
“ groups ” of Mr. Carruthers * in Dr. Gray’s ‘ Handbook,’ we find 
little substantial difference. 

With regard to the last family, the Actiniscea , it has been 
questioned whether any of the genera thoro included, viz. Die- 
tyocha, Actiniscus, Mesocena, and Eucampia, ought to bo included in 
the Diatomacece . Dictyocha and Ale&ocena have been supposed to bo 
Bpicules of Echinodcrmata, and Eucampia has been placed by Kiit- 
zing in the Desmidiacea , and by Smith in the Diatomacea ?. Dr. 
Rabenhorst admits that in habit and structure they differ widely from 
all Diatomacea, but he considers that, having regard to their siliceous 
covering, they ought not to bo excluded from tho class. 

Dr. Uabenhorst’s second class iH the Phycochromopliycea. It has 
been remarked above that there will probably be no objection raised 
to the separation of the Diatomacea from tho other freshwater 
Algae; but the same can hardly be said of the class Phycochromo- 
phyceaf, which can only be looked upon as temporary. 

The nature of phycochrom is not yet very well understood. Tho 
term was invented by Niigeli in his * Einzellige Algen,’ where, 
aftor stating that in most of the unicellular Algio the colouriug- 
matter is chlorophyll, he says :— 

u In other gonora of unicellular Algio, especially in the Chroococcaeea ;, 
the cell-contents exhibit a peculiar colouring-matter. .. . It is usually 
bluish green (verdigris-green), very often orange or brick-rod ; sometimes 
it is violet- or copper-coloured, very rarely blue, yellow, or pure red.” 

Cohn, in speaking of the OseiUarinece , says that the verdigris- 
green colouring-matter of these plants, the phycochrom of Niigeli, 
is a compound body, consisting of a green substance insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and other, viz. chlorophyll , and of a 
substance (conversely) soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol and 
ether, which he calls phycocyan. 

He says that, in living cells, both colouring-matters combine to 
form a compound colour, tho phycochrom of Niigeli. Dr. Aske- 
nasy, in his papors in the * Botanische Zoitung’f, discusses the 
remarkable optical properties (fluorescence and tho bands of ab¬ 
sorption produced in the spectrum) which arc exhibited by chloro¬ 
phyll, and by the colouring-matter of the Floruleat, of Peltiyera canina, 
and of ColUma ; and at the conclusion of his remarks ho says — 

u With regard to the names phycochrom of Niigeli and rhodophyll 1 
of Cohn, I believe that they are now superfluous; for thoy signify 


^ * Mr. Camithers’s arrangement is that of Rolfs, with some modifica¬ 
tions by Meneghini, Kiitzing, and others. 

t “ Beitrage zur Kenntmss dos Chlorophyll und einigen dasselbe be- 
gleitender Farbstoffe,” But. Zeit. July 19 & 26, 1867. 

J Cohn’s “ rhodophyll ” is the reddish-brown colouring-matter of the 
Floridea . 
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nothing more than the mixture of chlorophyll with other various colour¬ 
ing-matters, whose peculiarities have hitherto only boon satisfactorily 
ascertained in a few instances.” 

The tint of phyeochrom is so easily distinguishable by the eye 
from the other colouring-mutters of Algre, that theie is a tempta¬ 
tion to combine together ull those plants whoso colls contain it; but 
the cluss ( Phycockror.icrjihycert) can only bo looked upon as provisional, 
as a sort of “ refugium ” for a vast number of heterogeneous or¬ 
ganisms, few if any of which are really autonomous. It may not 
be without interest to go shortly through the orders and families 
into which tho class is divided, and to call attention to some of the 
genera whose right to the designation of Algm has been called in 
question. 

Dr. ltabonhorst divides hiB I'hycochromophycew into two orders, 
the Cystphorcn and tho A r ematoye / naf. The Cystiphora ? consist of 
ono family, tho Chroococcacea*; and the Nematogena* of five families, 
the Oscillarian 9 ,<r, the Nostochacecr , the jRivufariacece, the Scytone - 
macro*, and tSirosiphonacetr. 

With regard to the Chroococcacecc, it is highly probable that 
many of the so-called genera of the family arc nothing more than 
phases of the gonidia of lichens. This notion has been making pro¬ 
gress lately; hut its origin is not of very recent dale. In ono of 
the latest papers* on the subject, I)r. Itzigsohn gives the result of 
a series of observations on the culture of the gonidia of. Peltigera 
canina . He says that the mode of growth observed in them iden¬ 
tifies those gonidia entirely with the Chroococrarrtr, and that in the 
process of development ho has seen them assume the forms of tho 
genera Ghrocapsa, Glceothece, and Aphanothece. 

Again, Messrs. Faminlzin and Boranetzky, in their observations 
in tho ‘ Memoires do l’Acad. dc St. Pc'tersbourg ’ (which are to bo 
found also in the ‘ Botanischo Zeitung’ for March 13, 1808, and 
in the 8th volume of the current series of the 4 Annalos des 
Sciences Naturelles’), have arrived at the conclusion that Cysto- 
coccus and Poly coccus (to say nothing of Nostoc) ure only states of 
the gonidia of lichens. If this he true of Cgstococcus and Poly- 
coccus, it is hardly possible to doubt that the same will be eventually 
proved to be the case with such genera as Aphanocapsa, Micro¬ 
cystis, Anacystis, Polycystis , and Ccdosplucrium , as also witli Homa- 
lococcus, which consists of one species, the Coccochloris hyalina of 
Moncghini. It is hardly too much to say that Gomphospharia is 
not generically distinguishable from Gloeocapsa ; ana, considering 
what is now known, it may sufely be asserted that no one would, 
at the present day, think of making a genus of Chroococcus or 
Synechocuccus. With the above eliminations the family of tho 
Chroococcaceo would be reduced to tho genera Clatliroiystis, Me- 
rismopaclia , and Oncobyrsa. Cla theory at is was established by Pro¬ 
fessor Henfircy in the 4 Microscopical Journal * for 1855. He seems 
to have separated it from Polycystis only because that name 

# Botanischo Zeitung, March 20,1808. 
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had boon preoccupied in the Fungi, a reason which would not 
now bo considered sufficient. Dr. Iiabunhorst's definition tells tho 
true tale of its origin, “ Polycystis thallo gelatinoso, initio solido, 
estate provecta dathrato ” It is, in fact, nothing more than a Poly- 
cystis tho gelatine of whicli has become ruptured and perforated as 
it has advanced in ago. Of Merismopiedia it nmy ho remaked that 
it is with difficulty, if at all, to bo distinguished from Sarcina *; 
and if Sarcina (as some good authorities consider) is in reality not 
an alga but a fungus, the validity of the genus may not unreason¬ 
ably bo questioned. With regard to Oncohyrsa it appears (we have 
not tho work to refer to) to have been placed by Meneghini 
amongst tho Nostochnic.fr ; and if Ibis be correct, the genus can 
hardly be supported after the observations of many past years 
tending to show the connexion between No&tnc and the Collema- 
ccous lichens. 

It would be going into too much detail to discuss at any length 
the other five families of Dr. Itiihcuhorsts Pliycochromophycetv, 
Doubts may be entertained whether many (if any) of the genera 
of tho 08ciHariace<c are autonomous, hut they may reasonably be 
retained hero in the absence of indications of closer affinities else¬ 
where. With regard to one of the genera, viz. Lynyhya, it has 
been stated that it does not oscillate, at least when in long fila¬ 
ments, which raises a doubt whether its proper jwsition (assuming 
it be a good genus) is with the Oscilhtriacea'. I)r. Hicks has 
suggested (Micr. Journ. n. s. vol. i. p. KM) that Lynyhya mural is, 
Srhizoyonium, and Prasiola are but different stages of the same 
organism ; but it is doubtful how far this view can be supported; 
for tho two latter are chlorophyll,-tceous Algie, which would seem to 
render improbable any close connexion between them and Lynyhya, 
which is phycochromaoeouH t. 

With regard to the Noslocliacecc, the discussions which have 
taken place as to their nature and affinities would fill a volume. 
It was long since suggested that most if not all of the plants 
usually placod in this family ure only conditions of gelatinous 
lichens—an opinion which is now gaining ground, notwithstanding 
Mr. Berkeley’s high authority on the other side, who says, in his 
‘ Introduction to Cryptogamie Botany ’ (p. 141), that he cannot sub¬ 
scribe to this doctrine. Nylandor is of opinion that the Nostoc of 
modem algologists, in part at least, if not entirely, may be re¬ 
garded as the initial or metamorphic states of tho Collemata ; and 
ho evon goes further, and considers that he has added to tho lichens 
various Scytonemata and Sirosiphones, such as JSynaUssa picina , 
S. melodermia, &c.J 

Dr. De Bary suggests a singular alternative theory, which is 

# In the ‘Botanische Zoitung ’ for January 10, 1808, Ilallior states 
that Sarcina differs from Mannmoptedia in its mode of division. 

t See some remarks by Mr. Archer in the Proc. Nat. Iiist. Soc. of 
Dublin, vol. iv. p. 273. 

I See * Notulre Lichenologicro,’ translated bv Leighton in Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist, for November 1808. 
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worthy of notice here. After discussing the question of relation¬ 
ship between the gelatinous lichens and cortain Algte, he says:— 

“ With these data it can hardly be doubted that a large proportion of 
the Nostochacea and Chroococcacecv are closely allied to the gelatinous 
lichens, such as Ephehe &c. But the question as to the nature o£ the 
alliance remains to be investigated, if I might express my indivi¬ 
dual opinion, the reasons for which cannot here be given, I should say 
that two theories suggest themselves. Either the lichens in question 
are the fully developed fructifying states of plants whose immature 
forms have hitherto been placed amongst the AJgra, or the Nortochacctr 
and Chroococcaceai arc typical Algao and asgumo the forms of Collemata , 
Ephehe, Ac., from the fact that certain parasitical Ascomycetes penetrate 
into them, distribute their mycelium into the growing thallus, and often 
become attached to the phycochromaceous cells of the former. In the 
latter case, the plants in question would he pseudo-lichens, similar to 
the Pheonogams deformed by parasitic fungi, ns, for instance, Euphorbia 
ilegmer &c. 

The family of the Iliv alar incur. is the most interesting of the 
six into which the class VhycocJiromophgcecr is divided. Much doubt 
still exists as to the real nature of the plants composing it; and in 
a recent well-known work, the ‘ Traite General de Botanique/ by 
Le Maout and Decaisne, tlio family is swept away with a number 
of others under tho title of Algos npurioe.. Those eminent botanists 
Bay (1. c . p. 718) :— 

" We combine under the title of doubtful Alga? (Alga epuruc) a certain 
number of ill-known genera, which are probably only degraded types of 
the preceding families; these are the Algte out of which have been formed 
the ltivulaviea, the Oscillariete 9 the Nostochinea, the Palmellece , and the 
Volvocinea 

Nevertheless several of the liivularincecc are objects of groat 
beauty, well deserving of careful study. Some of tho so-called 
genera admitted by I)r. liubenhorat appear rather too closely 
allied to one another; but perhaps, until more is known of them, it 
is Bafer and more useful to keep them distinct. JDr. Rabenhorst 
divides the family iuto two subfamilies—the Hivularieor, distin¬ 
guished by a rounded thallus which is either gfdatinous or indurated, 
and the Mastigotrichvv , with a thallus indefinitely expanded and 
often crustaceous. In the present imperfect state of our know¬ 
ledge of the reproduction of those plants, it is impossible to specu¬ 
late as to how far any of the proposod gonera will be permanent *. 

The Scytonrmaeecr form the fifth family of this class. Most of 
the genora arranged in it have hitherto been classed with tho Oml- 
lariuccas. Some are remarkable for the peculiarity of tho mucous 
Bheath in which tho filaments are enveloped; for instance, the 
interrupted sheath of Drihsiphon and tho feathered covering of 
Arthcosiphon (or Petalonema) are objects worthy of the careful 

* With regard to one of tho genera, Inomrria , which is described by 
Dr. Kabenhorst as “admodum dubium,” the reader should consult a 
paper in tho Ann. d. Sc. Nat. 6* s<$r. vol. vi., Kecherclies sur l’organisa- 
tion du genre Inomrria, Kg.,” by M. Ripart. 
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attention of microscopic observers. It would be interesting to 
follow the development of such genera as Drilosiphon and Schizo - 
thria ?, and trace the changes in the mucous envelope from the early 
to the mature state of the plants. 

The sixth and last family of the Phycochromnphycecz is tlio Siro- 
siphonacece . Omitting Stigonema as a genus “ inccrtm sedis,” it 
consists of but four genera. Of' these, Mastigoclaclm forms a spongy 
stratum, and Fischera a gelatinous one, in hot baths in Italy. 
Hapalosiphon is the Polypothrix of Kutzing, from which it has 
been separated on account of its mode of ramification, which is 
supposed to point to a higher grade of evolution. The remaining 
genus is Sirosiphon or (as it ought perhaps to bo called) Hamittia, 
remarkable for its multiscriatc glceocapsoid cells. Sirosiphon , as 
woll as the genera of tho Ecytonemaeeas above alluded to, was for¬ 
merly placed with the Omflatoria ; and Mr. Berkeley, in his * In¬ 
troduction to Cryptogamic llotany , 59 remarks of it: - 

“ It may perhaps bn doubted whether any of the species of Siraniphon , 
beautiful as thev are, are autonomous. At any rate, their mode of 
growth and ramification are totally different from those of other Qscil- 
UUorice . It is a single ondochrome which bursts through the investing 
tube and constitutes a branch, a character by which the species are at 
once known from Siytonetna.” 

Dr. De Bary, in tho second volume of Hofrneister’s ‘ Handbnch dor 
physiologischeu Botanik,’ speaks more decidedly. Ho says (p. 201) 
that tho thin branches of tho thalius of Ephtbe. jmbencens represent 
typical forms of the genus Sirosijthou , that true and unquestion¬ 
able examples of aS 'irosiphon occur in tho tufts of Ephebe , and that 
it may often bo seen that they spring like branches from the threads 
of the Ephebe. 

We come now to Dr. Rabenhorst’s third class, tho Chlorophyll 
laeece ,. These he divides into four orders, the Coccopliycecr,, Zygnphy - 
cerp, Slphophycea % and Nematophyeece . The Coecophyceat contain 
the families PalmeUacew, Protococcaeea> t and Volvocineat . Many of 
the genera in the first two families have boon subjected to the same 
objections as have been raised against so many of the genera in the 
Chroococcacece , viz. that they ore not autonomous, but only slates of 
higher Algre, or perhaps of the gonidia of lichens. Nevertheless 
(with perhaps one or two exceptions) it will probably bo thought 
that Dr. Rabenhorst has done well in not reducing the number of 
genera; for although many may hereafter prove to be not maintain¬ 
able, it would as yet be premature to make any considerable reduc¬ 
tion. Tho present status of several of these genera is very appro¬ 
priately stated by Mr. Archer, in some remarks which occur in a 
paper on Palmoglocan Algm, in tho fourth volumo of the 4 Proceed¬ 
ings of the Natural-History Society of Dublin.’ Mr. Archer is 
combating the views of Dr. Hicks, whom ho seems to suspect of 
wishing to abolish the Pahnellacew in a body. Ho (Mr. Archer) 
says:— 

4i Many of the Palmellacean genera produce a very definite structure, 
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even vrhat may be called a frond, and sometimes very definite forms of 
the individual cells themselves. 

“ So readily do these specialities strike the eye, when once they have 
been seen, that, on their recurrence, they are at once recognizable. The 
generic names Apiorydis, Schizorhlamys, Palmodactylon , Tetraspora f Mo - 
nodroma ( Ulva, in part), Eictyoxphcerium , Oorarilium , llormospora , Ne- 
phrocytiutn, MtschoeoccuSy Anktdrodesmm (Hhaphidiuth ), Pulyedium 9 
Cy*tococcus } Itoctyfococcusy Char actum , Ophion/tiym, Scenedesmus, Pedi- 
adruniy Casladrum, Soradrum, Ercmosph<era y and many more, all call 
to mind, in a moment, forms which, some rarely, aomo frequently, pro-* 
sent themselves to notice, maintain their characteristics while at the 
same time no true generative process has been discovered, and reproduce 
themselves by diverse modes of cell-division, by zoospores, by ‘brood- 
families/ &e. They art* also found maintaining their characters in 
various places; and I think it is not readily conceivable what varied 
accidental concatenation of circumstances could, in so diverse localities, 
force a certain supposed gonidiuni of a lichen, or sporo of a moss, now to 
dev elope into this well-defined form, now into that. Therefore, if, on 
the one hand, such genera, perhaps, as Chroococcu*, G/wocapm, Synecho - 
coccus, (iUvrthwv (in Chroot'occacetn), and Plmrucoccu'ty Glccocydis, and 
PnlmtUa (iu Palnullacecc) snem, from Dr. Hicks’s researches, to be in 
jeopardy, it surely appears to mo as yet that it would be an incautious 
ana too hasty conclusion to sweep away all 4 Palmellacete.' ” 

With tho exception of Tctrusporu, Cystococcus , and perhaps 
of h'remoqyTuvnty the validity, for the present at least, of the 
genera mentioned by Mr. Archer will hardly he disputed. It would 
occupy too much space to discuss further the Pnlmellncem and 1 *roto- 
coccm'eas; and it is unnecessary to say more of the Volvocinca* than 
t hat tho organisms composing the family are here, for the first timo, 
classified in a systematic work on Algm, and that they will doubt¬ 
less retain their position, notwithstanding that so late as last year 
they wero placed by MM. Lo Maout and Decaisne amongst their 
“ Algnc spuria)”*. 

The order Zygophycw is a very natural one, comprising the 
families Dcsmidierr and Zy(piemen*. The former of these families 
lias been made familiar to all who have paid any attention to Algce, 
by Mr. Haifa’s famous work. Upwards of twenty years have passed 
since that work was published ; and although, of course, muny new 
specioB have since been described, wo find little alteration of genera. 
aS Uauroccru# iH only a form of Clostf Hum ; Pleurotirnium and THplo - 
ccras are closely allied to Docidrum ; Gemini Va is a plant of which 
little seems to he known. The genus was established by Turpin in 
1828, in the ‘ Mem. du Museum d'histoire naturelle,’ vol. xvi. 

The only other genus admitted by l)r. Rahonhorst, and which wo 
do not find in Mr. llalfs’s work, is Count ozyyon of Do Bary, which 
is very near to Docidturn , and is identical with Mr. Archer’s Lepto- 
cystimma. Ten genera are placed by Dr. Kubenhorst in the 
Zyijnemece f. There is some confusion, as has been pointed out by 

# An important paper, by M. Pringsheiin, on sexual reproduction in 
Pandorina and Eudorina (two of the Volvocinero) has quite recently ap¬ 
peared ill the 4 Monatsbericht ’ of tho Berlin Academy. 

t The nomenclature is not always uniform. “Zyguoineto ” (p. 101, 
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M. Ripart (Ann. d. So. Nut. 5 e ser. vol. ix. p. 80), with regard to 
Mougeotia . Mougeotia genuflexa is figured at p. 112 in the * Con¬ 
spectus Generum/ but in the description at p. 258 it is made a 
synonym of Pleurocarpus mirabilis , Al. Br. If Pleurocarpus 
m'rabilis , Al. Br., and Mongeotia gennjlexa were really identical 
(which, however, is probably not the ease), there could bo no possi¬ 
ble ground for the substitution of the name Pleurocarpus for that 
of Mougeotia , the latter having been established by Agardh in 1824, 
more than thirty years before the date of Braun's P/eurocarpus, 

Tho remaining genera of the Zygnemeir call for no special remark, 
except that it is very doubtful whether Mesocarpus is worthy of 
being retained, or whether it ought not- to be united with Mougeotia. 

The Siphophyceaz constitute a small order, divided into two families, 
tho Jfydrogastnv and the Vauckeriacetr. Each family is composed of 
only onogeuus. The former is represented by Ifydroy antrum, Desv., 
better known under the name Botrydium , which name, however, is 
of five years' lutor date. The latter family is formed of the genus 
Voucher in, which of late years has been the subject of interesting 
observations with regard to its method of impregnation. 

Dr. Rubenhorst’s fourth order, tho Nematophyeei r, iR divided by him 
into soven families:—1. Ulvacw; 2. Sphieroplcacew, 3. Confer - 
vaec<t '; 4. CEdoyoniaceiv ; 5. Ufotrirhetr ; (>. Chroolepidieir ; 7. Cherto - 
2 >horetft. In the Ulvacecr. we have six genera, the first lour of which, 
viz. Protoderma, Pros io la, Physodietyon , and tiehizomerin, arc very 
obscure, nothing whatever being known of their mode of propagation, 
not even zoospores having been observed. Tho other two genera 
arc the well-known F/nteromnvphn and UIra. It. would be bold to 
question the validity of these long-established genera; but, unless 
Robin’s assertions are correct (and, although made some years since, 
they do not appear to bo confirmed), no sexual reproduction is 
known; and the occurrence of zoospores is a matter of little moment 
now that it is known that those bodies are not confined to Alga*, 
but that they occur also in genera of Fungi, such as Cystopus , 
Peronospora, and Trichia , and, under favourable cimirastam os, 
even in the gonidia of lichens. 

The second family of the Nematophyceen is the 8ph<vroplea<cea>, 
represented by the single genus Bplucroptea, which ]K>ssesses hut 
one species, Sphirrop/ea annul hat a plant growing in Germany in 
Hooded fields, and extremely interesting from the observations made 
a few years since by Colin witli regard to its sexual reproduction*. 

The Confervacece (tho third family), as limited by Dr. Rabcnhorst, 
consists of but nine genera, the best-known of which is C/adophora , 
of which nine species are described; but the well-known variability 
of the plant is exemplified by the number of divisions, fonns, Ac. 
into which tho genus is cut up. In the present work the three 


Part III.) are called “ Zygnoraacene ” at p. 110. 8o, afterwards, “ Ulo- 

tricheaj ” (p. 280) are called “ Ulotrichacem ” at p. 3(50; and^Ohaeto- 
phoroio ” (p. 287) arc called (i Chmtophomcefo M at p. 874. 

* See Aim, d. Sc. Nat. 4 P s«5r. vol. v. p. 187. 
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primary divisions are:—1, those Cladophoras which are attached 
when young, and afterwards float freely in the form of tufts; 2, 
those which are always attached; and, 3, those which arc at first 
attached, and afterwards form globular masses which are often 
free. This last division includos C ladophora cegagropila . It 
is doubtful whether this third division c~n be maintained. The 
eight forms of Cladophora cegagropila here described all grow in 
still water, and may possibly be only forms of C. glomerate, modi¬ 
fied by their place of growth. Professor Honfrey* * * § considered Cla¬ 
dophora wgagropila to be identical with C. glomerata ; and Mr. 
Hassall, in his ‘ Freshwater Algae/ took the same view with regard 
to C, Brownii , which is classified by Dr. Rabenhorst as one of the 
forms of Ccegagropila . On tho other hand, I)r. Harvey Btatea 
that Robert Brown (who first described it as Conferva pulvinata ), 
Mr. Ralfs, and himself agreed in considering it a perfectly distinct 
species, at least ud well characterized as any other specific form in 
the genus Cladophora , and better characterized than several reputed 
specicsf. 

The fourth family, the (Edoyoniacecr, comprises throe genera, 
(Edogonium, Cymatonema , and Bulbochcvte. Much interest has at¬ 
tached to tho former genus, on account of Pringsheim’s beautiful 
observations upon the mode of impregnation J in some of the 
species. Many species remain, amounting in this work to upwards 
of thirty, in which the antheridia and oogonia are either unknown 
or require further investigation, affording a fine field for tho atten¬ 
tion of algologists. With regard to Cymatonema , the genus seems 
quite unnecessary: and Dr. Rabenhorst is apparently of this opinion; 
for although it is figured in the ‘Conspectus Generum/ tho descrip¬ 
tion in the text (p. 351) makes Cymatonema a synonym of the 
original name of the plant, CEdogonium undulation , Br<$b. Of Bul- 
bochcetc there arc nine well-established species, besides seven others 
unknown to the author or of doubtful validity. 

The fifth family, the Ulotrichea ;, seems to require further con¬ 
sideration. It contains the gonora Hormincia, Ulothruv , Uormidium 
(which is only the terrestrial form of Ulothruv ), and Bchizogonium . 
Except for tho occurrence of two kinds of zoospores (megazoospores 
and microzoospores, as Arcschoug§ has called them), Hormisda 
might well have boon placed in the Confervacecr. Ulothruv has 
hitherto been considered an ally of Draparnaldia , and Stigeodo - 
nium and Schizogonium might with* great propriety be placed in 
the Ulvaceas . It does not appear that tho occurrence of two kinds 
of zoospores (one of the main features of the family) has been noticed 
in Ulothrix or in Schizogonium. 

The Chroolepidiece (fam. 0) comprise only two genera, Chroohpus 

* Micr. Diet. p. 159. 

t f Phycologia Britannica/ remarks under plate xxx. 

X Jahrbiicher fur wissenschaftliche Botanik, vol. i. p. 1. 

§ Aresch. Obs. phycol. in Act. Reg. Soc. Scient. Ups. ser. 3. vol. vi. 
fuse. 1 (1806). 
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and Bulbotrichia . Of tho latter little seems to be known ; and the 
real nature of Chroolcpu* cannot be said to be yet ascertained. Tho 
plants composing tho gonus were formerly regardod, sometimes as 
Fungi, sometimes as Algto; and it was thought, when Caspary dis¬ 
covered the zoospores of C. aureus , that its place was fixed with 
tho Algflo*. After all, however, there seem to be grounds for sup¬ 
posing that some of tho species (and if some, perhaps all) are 
nothing more than poculiar states of the germ-filaments of mosses. 

Of the Chastophoreai (Family 7), the most remarkable genera 
are Chmtophora , Braparnaldia ( Stigeoclonium is almost idontieal 
with it), Coleochaste , and Aphaivoelurte , to which latter genus Dr. 
itabenhorst (in the text, p. 391) refers the very curious plant 
Ochlochcete hystrix, which was discovered by Mr. Thwaites in fresh¬ 
water ditches near Bristol upon the leaves of mosses, and by the 
Rev. W. Smith on tho stems of grasses, in brackish water, near 
Waroham in Dorsetshire. Tho plant is beautifully figured in Dr. 
Harvey’s ‘ Phycologia Britannica’ (pi. 226). He suggests that the 
froshwater and the brackish-water forms may be distinct. Bra- 
pamaldia is a genus which has not boon allowed to pass un¬ 
challenged. Dr. Hicks, in a paper published in the * Trans¬ 
actions of tho Linnean Society,’ arid in another paper very recently 
read before the same Society, has suggested that Drapamaldia (or 
some of the forms of it at least) may bo only states of the germ- 
filaments of mosses. It seoms certain, however, that Drapartuddia 
glomerata produces resting spores, and this seems to point to some¬ 
thing higher than the transitory condition of a germ-filament of a 
moss. 

The Melanophycea* , which constitute the fourth class in this work, 
will not detain us long; for tho only freshwater plant is Pleuro- 
cladia lacustris, A. Braun, remarkable for its zoospores, which are 
produced in two different ways. Tho cells producing them are 
called trichosporangia and zoosporangia. Tho latter are single 
cells from which tho zoospores are produced in a mass, by division 
of tho cell-contents in the usual way. Tho trichosporangia uru 
septate threads, in each cell of which a singlo zoospore is produced; 
but these zoospores, instead of escaping each from its own parent 
cell, make thoir way out through the ruptured apical coll of tho 
trichosporangium. One other plant, the well-known Fucus vasicu- 
I 08 U 8 , Linn., is admitted here as an Alga " aqu© submarinao,” 
being found in rivers as long as the water remains brackish. 

We have now reached the last class (Class V.), the Uhodophgcecr. 
This is divided into five families:—1. Porphyraceae ; 2. Chantransi - 
acece ; 3. Batrachospermaceas ; 4. Hildenbrandtiacece ; and 5. Le~ 
maneaceas. 

The two genera in the first division (for Porphyra is entirely 
marine) are Porphyridium , Nag., and Bancjia. The former is the 
old PalmeUa cruenta of Agardh. The two principal species of 
Bangia, viz. B. atro-purpurea and B. fusco-purpurea, are peculiar, 

# Regensb. Flora, 1858. Micr. Joum. voL viii. p. 169. 

Ann.dk Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. v. 10 



frbitt the tfircutastanCe of their flourishing equally either in fresh 
or in salt Water, The fructification of tiangia has hitherto been ob- 
ftfettre; U has recently been investigated by Dr. Oohn in ‘SohuWs 
Archiv/ 1887, Band iii. 

In the second family, the Cltantransidciw, there is but one genus, 
Ckahtravisiu* And the third family, the Butrachospermckoefa, con¬ 
tains only tivo> Bmtrachospermnm and Thorea. The former genus 
has lately been the suhjoct of some vorv interesting observations by 
Messrs. Bonnet and Thuret* and the Comte de Soltns-Laubaohf. 
Those observers have independently arrived at similar conclusions 
with regard to the mode of reproduction in Batrachospermum. The 
details cannot be given here, and, in fact, would be hardly intelli¬ 
gible without figures. The observations of Messrs. Bornet and 
Thurct are not confined to tho genus Batraokospermum , but extend 
to n multitude of other Floridan, and seem at last to have solved 
the problem as to the mode of sexual reproduction in that tribe of 
Algte. 

Hildenhrttndtia is the only freshwater genus in the fourth family, 
the Hildenbmndtiaceas. It has been the subject of some observa¬ 
tions by Mr. Carter in Seemann’s ‘ Journal of Botany 9 for 1804, 
p. 225. 

Lemanea, Boiy, a singular genus, beautifully figured by Kiitsing 
in his ‘ IPhycologia (teller alia’ (pi. 19), and Vompsopogdn of Mon- 
tagne, re pres eta ted in Europe by a single species, Uompsopogon Cori - 
naldii , Ktz. (Lemanea Corinaldii of Meneghini), ■compose the fifth 
and last family, tho Leinanmceas, with which the work closes. 

It is hoped that enough has been said to give a sufficient idea of the 
nature of L)r. Rabenhorst’s Work, and to show tho important assistance 
it will render to all who are engaged in the study of freshwater Algae. 
The difficulty of making any entirely satisfactory classification of 
plants so little Tesembling one another as the different tribes of 
Algtc is very great. In judging of any arrangement, it Will always 
be necessary to bear in mind that (as Messrs. Bomet and Thuret 
have remarked) tho name 44 Algai” does not represent “un ensem¬ 
ble nettement limite,’* that it iB, in reality, only a common name 
•under which are comprised families belonging to different types, and 
Which have often no other affinities than the absence of vascular 
tissue and the medium in which they grow. 

With these remarks, wo can cordially recommend the work before. 
us as an indispensable addition to l tho libraries of all algologists. 

Jl ficrbtcopio Objects figured and described . By JoHfr H. Martin, 

Secretary to the Maidstone and Mid-Kent Natural-Hiritory Society, 

No. 1. London: John Van Voorst. 

Wo welcome with much satisfaction the appearance of this unpre¬ 
tending but most useful collection of drawings illustrative'df the 
microscopic appearancos presented by an extensive and well-selected 

* Ann. d. Sc. Nat. e4r. 6. voL vii. n. 144. 
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series of what we may call working specimens. The design of the 
author has been, as he tells us, to supply a want felt by many who 
possess a microscope—namely, a book in which they can find accu¬ 
rate delineations and explanations of the objects usually contained 
in their cabmets, or of such as ore readily procurable by a beginner 
in microscopic research. The explanatory text indicates in a few 
words the main features of the organisms depicted, as well as the 
points of interest .they are intended to exhibit, thus enabling the 
student who may be desirous of examining any particular tissue or 
peculiarity of structure to select at once the plant or animal in 
which it may he most easily and satisfactorily displayed; sthe tyro 
in mdcroscopie research will in this manner find his exploration 
much facilitated; and the amateur who prefers to obtain by purchase 
neady-motmted specimens, such as are now procurable in rich abun¬ 
dance, will be enabled not only to choose without any difficulty 
such slides as arc adapted to his purpose, but (and this is by no 
means an unimportant consideration) to understand and explain to 
the uninitiated the lessons they are calculated to teach. The work, 
when complete, as we learn from the prospectus, will contain about 
.200 .original figures, which, judging from those in the part before uq, 
are well and faithfully drawn ; the descriptions are ooncise, and 
.the subjects sufficiently varied to constitute a very complete and 
•comprehensive assortment, available alike for the instruction of the 
student of nature and for the amusement of intelligent though uu- 
(scientific observers, whose curiosity, being thus excited, will .doubt¬ 
less prompt them to inquire more deeply concerning the functions 
and uses of structures so beautiful and so mysterious. 

After having thus expressed our conviction of the great utility of 
the plan of Mr. Martin’s work, and tour hope that it may speedily 
find its way to the counter of every vendor of microscopic objects, 
we may be permitted to offer one or two suggestions, which will 
.perhaps economise epaco in future numbers, without at all inter¬ 
fering with the instructive character of the descriptions, .the value.of 
which is much enhanced by their conoiseness and simplicity. It 
appears to us to be superfluous to refer the specimens to .the botanical 
orders to whieh they belong, as, for example, to tell ,us that the yeast- 
plant belongs to the Coniomycetous order of h’ungi, while the maple- 
Might is referable to the Ascomycetous order : this kind qf informa¬ 
tion is best obtained from the pages of Hooker, Smith, and Bindley; 
and the employment of such hard words is not inviting to the gene¬ 
rality of readers. Another point to which we demur is the oft- 
repoated directions of the author that such-and-such specimens 
should he put up in liquid . We Ivad hoped that this most .unsatis¬ 
factory mode of mounting objects had become obsolete; .at least, 
after forty years’ experience, we have utterly discarded it. JChe 
most dolicate specimens may be put up iu the .solution* of gum and 
.glycerine as readily and as permanently os in Canada balsam; they 
.show the minutest features with the utmost clearness, and are nut, 
like those mounted in -fluid* constant .sources of chagrin .and,dis- 
appqinUnout. 


10 * 
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Upon the Mode of Formation of the Egg and the Embryonic Develop¬ 
ment of the Sacculinsc. By M. E. van Benemsn. 

In a note inserted in the ‘Comptos Rondus ’ of the month of 
February last (February 22, 1809), M. Oerbe has given the results 
of his researches upon the constitution and development of the 
ovarian egg of the Sacrulina. According to this author, the ovules 
are formed at their first appearance of two transparent cells closely 
applied to each other, each provided with a vesicular nucleus and a 
common membrane (vitelline membrane). Ono of these cells in¬ 
creases considerably, there are developed in it a large quantity of 
refractive globules; whilst the other remains small and only acquires 
a few fine globules; and when the egg is mature, the laige coll, in 
which the elements of the yolk are developed, has attained such a 
predominance that the other lobe, of which the development has 
remained in some sort stationary, only represents a small, scarcely 
perceptible eminence upon one of the poles of the ovule. M. Gerbe 
regards the large cell as giving origin to the vitellus, and com¬ 
pares it to the yolk of the egg of birds ; whilst the littlo cell, in his 
opinion, represents tho germ or cicatricula. Moreover M. Gerbe 
thinks he finds in the development of the ovum of the Sacculince the 
explanation of the physiological part performed in the egg by that 
body which Yon Wittich, Von Siebold, and Y. Cams have described 
in the egg of several spiders, by tho side of the vesiclo of Fiirkinje, 
and which M. Balbiani has observed in certain Myriopods. Ono of 
the two cell-nuclei of the primitive bilobed ovule of the Sacculinse 
would be the nucleus of the formative cell of the vitellus and the 
homologue of the vitelline nucleus of tho egg of the spiders; the 
other would be the germinativo nucleus or the nucleus of the germ¬ 
cell, the horaologuo of the germinal vesiclo of the egg of the spiders 
and Myriopods. 

The observations which I have made upon the development of the 
ovarian egg of the Sacoulina agree, in certain points, with those of 
the learned embryogenist of the College of France; but the inter¬ 
pretation which I have given to the facts is essentially different, 
which is duo to tho circumstauce that, upon some points, I am not 
able to confirm the investigations of M. Gerbo, and that some im¬ 
portant facts have escaped his attention. 

Tho ovules are not, at their first appearance, formed of two cells 
closely applied to each othor; they consist, at first, of a single cell, 
formed of a perfectly transparent viscous matter (protoplasm) hold¬ 
ing in suspension some globules which strongly refract the light, 
and of a vesicular nucleus, with very delicate outlines, measuring 
about half the diameter of the cell and provided with a single very 
refractive nue’eolus. The diameter of this coll is about 0-06 millira. 
Along with these cells are seen others, which present an elongated 
form and are provided with two nuclei, without, however, mani¬ 
festing any tendency to tho division of their bodies. Others, on the 
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contrary, present at ono of their poles a little bud, the size of which 
increases until it becomes equal to that of the maternal cell; one 
of the nuclei passes to the interior of the bud, and thenceforward 
we may recognize two cells, separated from each other by a circular 
constriction, which deepens gradually; the two daughter cells be¬ 
come individualized, but remain closely connected with each other. 
The two cells, therefore, are produced by division from a primitive 
mother cell. I have always found it impossible to distinguish any 
trace of cell-membrane about these young ovules. 

It is indispensable hero to make two observations:—first, that these 
mother colls occur in great quantity in the ovaries immediately after 
oviposition, as may be seen from the fact that the ovisacs contain 
eggs which are still at the first commencement of embryonic deve¬ 
lopment ; secondly, that the dimensions of the mother cells are the 
same as those of the little cells which aro found in the form of an 
eminence situated at one of the poles of the mature egg. All the 
other characters of the mother cells aro identical with those which 
are presented by these polar cells of the mature eggs. In both we 
see a perfectly transparent protoplasmic body, holding in suspension 
some rounded, very refractive globules, and we even find somo of 
considerable size, which present no difference in character from 
those of the vitellus. We distinguish in them a vesicular nucleus, 
with very delicate outlines, provided witli a nucleolus endowed with 
considerable refractive power. 

The mother cells of which 1 have spoken give origin, by means 
of division, to two daughter cells. At the commencement of their 
development these eells are all exactly alike. Boon, however, their 
bulk increases slightly, and each of them acquires by degrees the 
dimensions of the mother cell. They each contain some refractive 
globules : but soon the number of these globules increases greatly 
in one of the two united eells, and, at the same time, its size begins 
to exceed that of its congener. From this moment it becomos im¬ 
possible to distinguish, in the midst of these refractive globules, the 
nucleus of the enlarged cell. I have never afterwards succeoded in 
distinguishing in the mature egg the cell-nucleus in the midst of 
the vitelline mass. The cell increases more and more ; it completely 
fills itself with refructive globules, of which the size increases as 
quickly as the number. Whilst enlarging, this cell (which we may 
now call the egg, since we recognize distinctly in its contents the 
characters of a truo vitellus) preserves a perfectly regular spheroidal 
form ; only at one of its poles the second cell, which has remained 
stationary in its development, is uttached. When the egg has at¬ 
tained a diameter of from (H6-0*18 millim. we distinctly recognize 
in it a cell-membrane, which is developed at tho expense of the 
periphery of the protoplasm of tho oviccll, and betrays itself' by 
its dark outline. This membrane (vitelline membrane) is not a 
common envelope of the enlarged coll (which is the egg in course of 
development) and of the transparent cell joined to one of its poles ; 
it does not enclose this latter cell, hut, on the contrary, its contour 
stops at the margin of the surface of attachment of tho egg and the 
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feto oelk When ike egg he* arrived at maturity* it presente a 
regular ellipsoidal form, and at one of its poles the polar sell is 
always found* retaining its hemispherical form and its original 
transparency and dimensions. Tins cell is outside the vitelline 
membrane, of which we can follow the perfectly regular dark out- 
Hus between; the vitollus and the polar cell on a level with the sur¬ 
face ef attachment \ the vitelline membrane* however* is slightly 
depressed* and perhaps it is wanting* at the centre of tliis surface. 

Along with these mature eggs which bear near their poles a 
transparent cell, are others in which it is not possible to distinguish 
any polar cell* but which still present* at one part of their surface* a 
depression corresponding to the old surface of attachment; the ex¬ 
truded eggs never show the least traco of the polar cell* or anything 
which resembles a cicatricula. Considering this fact in conjunction 
with that of the existence in the ovary, a little time after oviposi- 
tion,. of isolated colls, which I have called mother cell#, and which 
present all the characters of the polar cells of the mature eggs, we 
see that the polar cells of the mature eggs are not a constituent part 
of the egg, comparable to the cicatricula of the egg of birds ; these cells 
sejxirate from the surface of the mature eggs, remain in the interior 
of the ovary, and increase in number by division to give birth to two 
daughter cells, which remain attached to each other * and of which one 
produce# in its turn an egg. The body which M. Gerbe lias re¬ 
garded as representing a vitollino cell, destined to form tho nutritive 
elements of the vitellus, is in reality tho entire egg; its nucleus re¬ 
presents the germinal vesicle and its contents consist of a homo¬ 
geneous protoplasmic liquid, holding in suspension some refraetive 
globules (nutritive elements of the vitellus). 

These observations suffice, it appears to me, to justify the eon- 
elusion that I draw from them ; but I find in the analogioe which 
the development of the eggs of the Sacculinai present to those of a 
great number of other Crustacea, and in the development of the 
embryo of the Sacculince, the complete demonstration of the conclu¬ 
sion which has just been formulated. 

In a great number of parasitic Copepoda (CalU/its, Clavella , far- 
nanthropue, Gongericola) the ovary presents the form of an oval sac 
( germigene), of which the anterior extremity is prolonged into a 
tube ( vitellogene ) > the latter gradually widens and opens exteriorly* 
after having formed in the interior of the body a certain number 
of convolutions. The germigene is filled by a very slender trans¬ 
parent band* twisted and coiled upon itself* which at the entrance 
of the gland is producod into tbo tube which represents the vitel¬ 
logene, This cord is really formed of an immense number of small 
perfectly transparent protoplasmic cells provided with a very small 
nucleus# They are flattened, and resemble lit tle disks piled together. 
In the vitellogene each of these little oells increases in sire* and 
becomes filled with refractive elements* to become an egg* at the 
same time that their nucleus becomes the germinal vesicle. The 
eggs retain this flattened disooidal form, and they are accumulated 
in the vitellogene like coins. In some other Lemrnid® (. Anchordla * 
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division of the ovary into germigene audvitellogeue 
d <m uot exist; but this organ is formed of a ramified tube, of which 
bJU the branches are filled with fragmeuta of protoplasmic cords, the 
characters of which are identical with those of the protoplasmic 
cords of ClaveUa and CongericoJa , If the waUs of the ovary are tom , 
a great number of eggs are set at libcrty % each of which bears at one, 
of it$ poles a, fragment of protoplasmic cord formed of piled-up die- 
coidal cede* When the eggs have arrived at maturity they separate 
from the cord, are ejected, and it is the oell of the protoplasmic, 
cord which was immediately adjacent to the egg that increases, 
beoomes filled with refractive elements, and becomes in its turn an 
egg. It is impossible not to recognize that these eggs, bearing at 
one of their poles a fragment of ovarian coni, are really the ana¬ 
logues of the eggs of the tiacculhue provided with a polar cell. The 
polar cell represents anatomically and physiologically the fragment 
of the protoplasmic cord of Anchorelh and Lenieopada y which sepa-. 
rates, like it, from the mature egg to furnish new eggs. 

In studying the first phases of the embryonic development of the 
Sacculiwo, I have ascertained that these animals present at first the 
complete sef/mentation of the vitellu a. Now, aw 1 have shown in a 
previous memoir, tho complete segmentation of the vitcllus only 
takes place when the wliolo mass of the nutritive elemeuls occurs in 
suspension in tho protoplasm of the ovicoll, which excludes the 
idea of a cicatricula. A cicatricula exists when a great putt of the 
nutritive elements is outside the protoplasm of the ovicoll, as in 
birds. In this case these elements do not take part in the divi¬ 
sion of the ovieell, and the segmentation is partial; it occurs at the 
exponso of the cicatricula exclusively. Hut in the Suvculine* the 
whole mass of the vitcllus becomes divided into two equal portions, 
in consequence of tho formation, all round the small section of the 
egg, of a furrow which starts from the periphery and advances gra¬ 
dually towards the centro. Soon afterwards a new furrow appears 
on the surface of the vitellus, crossing at a right angle that which 
hod first appeared. Tho mass of the vitellus is thenoeforward di-< 
vided into four portions; they have each the form of a quarter of 
an ellipsoid which has been divided by two perpendicular planes 
both passing through the centre. From this moinont in each of the 
four segments a separation takes place between the protoplasmic ele-r 
ment and the nutritive clemonts of the vitellus. The protoplasm of the 
four segments, carrying with it their nuclei, moves to one of the poles 
of the egg, whioh is the extremity of the diameter in which tho two 
pianos intersect. We seo tho four segments bocomo more and more 
dear at this point, and free themselves completely from the nutria 
tive elements, which are driven to the opposite polos. Then the 
dear parts, eaoh provided with a nucleus, are separated by a furrow 
from the darker portion of the segment; they constitute the four 
first embryonic cells, in the form of little protoplasmic globes, oaph 
provided with ft nucleus. The four largo dark spheres, formod of 
very refractive elements, no longer represent cells; they will ah*o 
become fused together, so as to form a single mass of nutritive ele- 
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ments. The embryonic cells, on the contrary, multiply by division, 
to form a cellular zone of increasing extent, which finally, under 
the form of a cellular vesicle, will enclose the central mass of nutri¬ 
tive matter. From that time the blastoderm is formed. 

It results from this that the large cell, whioh M. Gerbe has re¬ 
garded as representing the body producing the vitellus, is really the 
entire egg,—that the egg of the Sacculina cannot be compared to 
the egg of birds, since it is impossible to distinguish in it any parts 
corresponding to the yolk and the cicatricula,—that the polar cell, 
which has been considered to represent the germ, is analogous to 
the protoplasmic cord of the egg of the Anchorellce ,—and that this 
cell separates from the mature egg, and remains in the ovary to be¬ 
come divided there and give origin to new eggs. 

It is very evident, also, that no comparison can be established 
between the vitelline body of the eggs of some spiders, or of certain 
Myriopods, and the cell-nuclei of the double egg of the Sacculinm. 
The vitelline body of the egg of the spiders, of which MM. von 
Wittich, von Siebold, and V. Cams have studied the constitution and 
the mode of formation, and of which M. Balbiani has proved the 
existence in the Myriopods, never presents the characters of a vesicle 
or of a cell-nuclcus. This body, far from being general in all 
the animal series, does not exist in all the Arauoida, nor even con¬ 
stantly in the same species of Myriopod, such as Grophilus simplex : 
the signification of this accidental element of the egg remains still to 
be determined.— Comptes Rendus, tome lxix. November 29, 1809, 
pp. 1140-1151. 


Food of Oceanic Animah . 

Dr. Wallich complains that I omitted to notice what ho had pub¬ 
lished on the subject. I must confess that I overlooked it. 

In his ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed’ (p. 131), he says that it may be 
asked “ under what other conditions than exceptional ones can 
marine animal life be maintained without the previous manifesta¬ 
tion of vegetable life, as must be the case if it exists at extreme 
depths ?” and he answers this inquiry by submitting that “ in the 
majority of the marine Protozoa, as, for instance, in the Foramini- 
fera, PolyeyBtina, Acanthometne, ThalassicollidaD, and Spongid®, the 
proof of these organisms being endowed with a power to convert 
inorganic elements for their own nutrition rests on the undisputed 
power which they possess of separating carbonate of lime or silica 
from waters holding these substances in solution.” But surely this 
is not a satisfactory answer to the inquiry. A limpet separates 
carbonato of lime from sea-water; but it cannot be assumed that 
this animal (which is well known to be a vegetable-eater) has also 
the power of converting other inorganic substances for its own 
nutrition. Foraminifera, os well as Amoebee, are usually considered 
animal-eaters, feeding by means of tbeir pseudopodia or expansions 
of the sarcode. As regards sponges, wo find, from Dr. Bowerb&nk’s 
Monograph (vol. i. p. 122), that, in the greater number, their nutri- 
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ment “ is probably molecules of both animal and vegetable bodies, 
either living or derived from decomposition,” and that “ the faBcal 
matters discharged by the oscula exhibit all the characteristics of 
having undergone a complete digostion.” 

If it be any satisfaction to Dr. Wallich, I assure him that my 
estimate of his memoir on the North-Atlantic Sea-bod remains un¬ 
changed. It is only to be regretted that the work is incomplete. 

J. Gwtk Jeffreys. 

22 January, 1870. 

Note on the Habits of the Discophora. 

By the Rev. Thomas Hincks, B.A. 

In the Number of the ' Annals ’ for October last, Dr. Gray reports 
^n interesting observation on the habits of certain Medusae, which 
had been communicated to him by Mr. M‘Andrew. This gentloman 
had informed him that he had often seen the sea-jellies (Medusa 
aequorea , Forsk&l) '‘lying on their backs at the bottom of the beautiful 
clear water of the Red Sea, with the tentacles expanded liko a 
flower.” Dr. Gray adds that he is not aware that this habit has 
been observed or recorded before. 

My object in writing is to point out that the same thing was 
noticed long ago by Mcrtens. Ho states (as quoted by Agassiz) 
that he had constantly found Medusro (Polyclonia Mertensii) in the 
lagoons of Ualan, “with their arms spread and turned upward, 
resting upon the ground.” As Agassiz adds that he himself had 
always seen the members of this genus “ in the reverse position, the 
arms downward,” Mr. M‘Andrew’s testimony in support of the elder 
naturalist has a positive value. Probably when at rest the free 
zooids of the Discophora generally may assume the position described 
by Mertens, or at any rate those which are accustomed to seek their 
food at the bottom of the sea. 

Agassiz has studied another species (Poly clonia frondosa) on the 
Florida reefs, and states that it has the curious habit “ of groping 
in the coral mud at the bottom of the water, where thousands upon 
thousands may bo seen crowded together, almost as closely as they 
can be packed upon the bottom, at a depth of from Bix to ten feet. 
When disturbed, they do not rise, but crawl about like creeping 
animals, now and then only flapping their umbrella.” 


Note on the Occurrence of two Species of Crustacea not hitherto ob¬ 
served in Scotland . By M. Watson, M.D. 

When dredging, in the month of SeptomlKjr, last year, along with 
some friends, off the north coast of the island of Mull, I had the 
good fortune to procure two species of Crustacea which, bo far as I 
can ascertain, have not before been obtained on any part of the 
Scottish coast, although they would appear to be not uncommon on 
some parts of that of England. These are the angular crab ( Gono - 
plax angulata) and the four-horned pea-crab (Pisa tetraodon) of Bell. 

The former was taken in Bloody Bay, at a depth of about twenty- 
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fiv*frthom»,i* toil mod, along* with a quantity tf. Yirguimia and 
FmmtviUi. It proved, on examination,, to be a young male, 
iagty bdf^wn, as the claws had not as yet attained the sis* cha¬ 
racteristic of the adult. The nature of the ground from which the 
specimen was taken would seem to corroborate the statement of 
Crsneh, m quoted by Bell, * that they live in the hardened mud, 
and that their habitations, at the extremities of which they live t are 
open at both enda.” The second species above mentioned was taken 
off the lighthouse situated on the north coast of Mull, on atony 
ground, at a depth of about fifteen fathoms, and seemed, from its 
small size, to be also an immature specimen. 

A third species was also obtained, which, though by no means so 
uncommon as the two preceding, seems worthy of mention. This is 
the spinous shrimp ( Crangon epinosue, Bell), a specimen of which 
was taken at the entranco to Loch Sunart, at a depth of twelve or 
fourteen fathoms, and proved to bo an adult of large size. 

No other specimens of either of these species were obtained, 
although the various localities wore carefully dredged on several 
occasions during a month’s residence in that quarter; so that the 
different species would seem to be by no means abundant in that 
neighbourhood. 

As previously remarked, the two first-mentioned species do not 
seem to have been before observed on the Scottish coast, while the 
latter seems only to have boen taken in Shetland. I have therefore 
thought that it might be of interest to mention their occurrence on 
tbe west coast, more especially at a time when so much attention is 
being directed to the elucidation of tho laws governing the distribu¬ 
tion of different speoies of marine animals. 


Spatcnu/us meridional !*, Risao. 

My friend Dr. Morch of Copenhagen, who is now at Nice for his 
health, has just given me some information which may serve to de¬ 
cide the question whether the above-named species is the Spatangm 
Raschi of Lov<$n or merely the S. purpureus of M idler. Dr. Morch 
says that at my request he has examined Risso’s collection, that be 
found among the unpublished drawings of that author a figure of 8. 
meridionalis very like S. purpureus , and that in the collection were 
several specimens of tho latter species with a label on which was 
written “ Mon Spatangua meridionalis cet le Sp. purpureus, Lam.” 

J. Gwyn Jeffreys. 

Note on the Arrangement of the Pone or Afferent Orifices in 
Cliona celata, Qrani. By M. L£on Vaillaft. 

In the month of October last I had tho opportunity, thanks 
to the kindness of M. Lemaitre, of Cancale, of witnessing the 
dredging of the oyster-beds for tho annual inspection. This cir¬ 
cumstance enabled me to observe in tbe living state that singular 
sponge which perforates the shells of certain Mollusoa, the Cliona 
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esimkf, which, me* the time of Grant, ka* to often attracted tho 
attention of naturalist*. In studying' these creatures, immersed in 
the water immediately after they were taken from the dredge, so s» 
to approach as nearly aa possible to the conditions of natural life, it 
appeared to me that we had hitherto described and interpreted in 
an incomplete* manner the nature of the prolongations or papillm 
which the Cli&mx emit through the perforations of the oyster-shells, 
and the very perceptible although not very rapid movements of 
which have struck all those who have been able to examine these 
animals. 

Tho prolongations are of two sorts. Some (tho only ones well seen 
by previous authors) are hemispherical, more rarely cylindrical, and 
perforated at their summit; at this point there is, in fact, a wide 
opening, which may attain as much a a 1 millim. in diameter: it is 
the orifice of a canal traversing the whole papilla and communi¬ 
cating with tho ducts which in tins as in all t he other sponges tra¬ 
verse the parenchyma in all directions. Tho prolongations of the 
second kind, which are much more numerous than the preceding, 
have an entirely different form, which may be compared to that of the 
rose of a walering-pot; they are in the shape of a reversed truncated 
cone, so that on leaving the perforation they enlarge gradually, and 
terminate in a very elliptical convex surface; this is not widely 
perforated, but presents an elegant network of fibres anastomosing 
in all directions, which are formed of bundles of spicula covered 
with sarcode. The fine meshes of this net form so many apertures 
which open by short conduits into a central canal, situated, as in tho 
prolongations previously described, in tho ccntro of the papilla, and 
terminating in the same way in the general system of internal irri¬ 
gation. 

These second prolongations of the Clionn• wore oertainly seen by 
Grant; but he described them as being the transitory state of tho 
papilla just before its opening widely. From my observations, re¬ 
peated and followed up long enough to allow me to present them 
with confidence, this is not the case: the surface of the perforated 
shell always presents side by side with papilla? of the first kind 
others constructed upon the second type ; and in individuals which 
I have preserved living and active for nearly twenty days, I was 
even able to demonstrate that, after taking them from tho water 
(which is a certain means of causing tho prolongations to bo re¬ 
tracted), on roplacing them in the aquaria after some time, the same 
perforations always give passage to papillae of tho same kind. Wo 
might imagine, considering the simplicity of the structure of these 
creatures, that in certain cases changes might take place; but I have 
not observed any. 

We may conclude, from this arrangement, that, in Oliona cdat<t, 
whilst the papilla) with wide perforations are, as has long been 
ascertained, the osoula or efferent orifices of the current of water 
which continually traverses tho parenchyma of the sponge, the pa¬ 
pilla? of the second kind bear, collected upon their widened surface, 
the afferent orifices or pores. It is to be remarked that hitherto, 
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whilst indicating the efferent apertures, no one appears to have 
thought of seeking the orifices of entrance, which, however, could 
not occur, as usual in the other sponges, upon the general external 
surface, as this, being immediately applied against the walls of the 
cavities which the Cliona inhabits, is not in contact with the am¬ 
bient fluid. If this exceptional arrangement of the pores exists 
likewise, as is probable, in the allied Bpecies, we may find in it an 
anatomical character for this genus, which has hitherto been founded 
exclusively upon the biological fact of its boring-faculty .—Comptes 
Hindus, January 3,1870, tome lxx. pp. 41-43. 

British Killer or Orca. By Dr. J. E. Gbat, F.K.S. &c. 

The examination of the skulls in the British Museum shows that 
two species of Orca or Killer inhabit the English coast. 

1. The smaller has a broad beak, of nearly equal width for the 
greater part of its length. This iB the skull figured by Cuvier in his 
work on fossil bones; and his figure has beon copied by many authors. 
I propose to call this species Orca latirostris. 

2. Judging from the size of the skull and the length of the ske¬ 
leton in the British Museum, the other Bpecies must be considerably 
larger. The beak of the skull is elongated, and tapers nearly from 
the orbit to the front end, which is narrow and acute. I have dis¬ 
tinguished this species as Orca stenorhynchus. 

On the Antiquity of the Ass and Horse as Domestic Animals in 
Egypt. By M. F. Lenormant. 

The author remarks upon a statement of Professor Owen’s, that 
neither the horse nor the ass was known in ancient Egypt—that is 
to say, up to the sixth dynasty, about 4000 years b.c. He says 
that the horse undoubtedly does not appear upon any monument of 
the ancient empire, or of the middle empire, including the twelfth 
and thirteenth dynasties. But when the monuments recommence 
under the eighteenth dynasty, about 1800 years b.c., the horse 
appears as an animal of habitual use in Egypt. 

The ass, on the other hand, appears upon the oldest Egyptian 
monuments. It is frequent in the tombs of the ancient empire at 
Gizeh, Sakkarah, and Abousir. As early as the fourth dynasty, 
asses were os numerous in Egypt as they are at present: the tomb of 
Schafra-Ankh at Gizeh represents its occupant as the possessor of 
760 asses; and those of other tombs boast of being the owners of 
thousands of asses. 

The author remarks further that, considering the intimate rela¬ 
tions existing between Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and Southern Pales¬ 
tine during the ancient empire, we may infer the absence of the 
horse in the latter countries at this period; and in support of this 
view he cites a painting from the tomb of Noumhotep at Beni- 
Hassan-el-Kadim, and also the evidence to be derived from the 
Book of Genesis, in which the horse is first mentioned in connexion 
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with the establishment in Egypt of the family of Jacob, in the time 
of the later Shepherd Kings. This meution of the horse nearly co¬ 
incides, in point of time, with the most ancient notice of that 
animal on Egyptian monuments. The author thinks it possible that 
the introduction of the horso into Syria and Egypt was effected by 
the invaders from whom the Shepherd Kings were derived.— 
Comptes Rendus, tome lxix. Docomber 13, 1869, pp. 1256-1258. 

Embryonic Development of Bothrioccphalus proboscideus. 

By E. Mecznikow. 

M. Kollikor has already romarked that in Bothriocephalus pro - 
boscideus only a part of the contents of the ovum is employed in the 
formation of the embryo, and that tho rest forms a layer of peri¬ 
pheral cells, the fate of which remained unknown to him. M. Enoch 
disputed the accuracy of this observation, but wrongly, ns it now 
appears. M. Mecznikow describes the ova of this Cestoid worm as 
filled by an ovarian cell surrounded by a mass of granular vitellus. 
Tho cell undergoes total segmentation, whilst the vitelline mass 
takes no part in tho formation of the embryo. From tho cellular 
aggregation produced by segmentation, two cells, furnishod with 
larger nuclei than the others, are soon Been to separate; they fix 
themselves at tho two poles of tho ovum, and only disappear at the 
close of the embryonic life. M. Mecznikow has seen *a perfectly 
similar arrangement in the ova of Timia cucumerina. - 

After the segmentation, tho mass of embryonal cells acquires a 
rounded form, and the embryo divides into a central nucleus and a 
peripheral layer, the latter formed of very distinct cells. Whilst the 
nucleus forms the true larva of the Cestoid worm, with its booklets, 
the layer of peripheral cells becomes converted into a delicate mera- 
brano, which finally loses its cellular structure and acquires the 
appearance of a homogeneous cuticular envelope. 

Although this envelope of tho embryo never becomes covered with 
vibratile cilia, M. Mecznikow does not hesitate to compare it to 
the ciliated envelope of Bothriocephalus latus. In fact, the embryonic 
development of B . proboscideus shows that the embryonal envelope 
is the homologuo of tho amnios of tho embryos of Insects and other 
Arthropoda. In this case the ciliated envelope of the larva of B. 
lotus would be a sort of amnios persisting for a long time after 
hatching. But then we must extend this homology to the ciliated 
embryos of the Mouostoma and of M. Dcsor’s Nemertean. To be 
consistent, we must even regard Pilidium as a sort of temporary 
envelope of its Nemertes, as an amnios which has attained a remark¬ 
able degree of independence.— Melanges Biologiques tiris du Bulletin 
de VAcad. Imp . de St. Ptiersb. tome vi. p. 717 ; Bibl . Univ. January 
15, 1870, Bull. Sci . p. 87. 

Note on a Station of a living Encrinus (Pentacrinus europseus) upon 
the Coasts of France. By M. Lacaze-Dtjthiers. 

Since the investigations of Messrs. W. Thomson and Carpenter, 
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it is mil knows that the fora of the CematuLa m the embryonic 
.state is precisely that which has been regarded by ajabaralista, espe- 
idsily palmeatologists, as characteristic of ome -of (the most remark* 
able groups of the Eohisodermata, that of the Conoids nr Eacri* 
sites. 

Tikis discovery is of the highest importance, as well in a purely 
zoological point of view as in zoological philosophy; for it shows 
once more how much bettor the affinities of animals will be defined 
when zoologists shall have taken comparative evolution and morpho¬ 
logy as their guides. 

Tho opinions of the English naturalists upon the relations of the 
Pentacrini and Comatulce have been too well demonstrated by them 
for it to be necessary to adduce new proofs m its support; therefore 
my desire is simply to make known a station, easy of access, whore 
it is possible for any naturalists who may desire it to repeat one of 
the most remarkable observations in ombryogeny and experimental 
zoology. 

The port of RoscofF, situated at the northern extremity of a broad 
tongue of land which projects northwards into tho English Channel, 
between Morlaix and Saint-Pcfl-de-Leon on the east and the boy of 
Pouldu on the west, is surrounded by innumerable reefs, which be- 
oomc dry at low water, and permit the zoologist to make the most 
varied collections there; moreover the Gulf-stream, 'by bathing this 
•coast, maintains in these parts a temperature eminently propitious 
to the development of animals. Lastly, to tho north, a long granite 
band, running cast and west (the isle Of Hass), forms a breakwater 
against the waves of the high sea, and protects the •channel which 
lies between it and RoscofT. In consequence of these conditions, 
the fauna is particularly rich at this part of the coast. 

For two years in succession (in 1808 and 186fh) I have passed a 
part of the summer in making researches in this locality, one of the 
richest oil our coasts. I shall return there again ; for it is my in¬ 
tention to make it known and to take it as the type of the marine 
fauna of the coastB of France, for whicJi I have already collected 
abundant and valuable materials. ' 

On descending from the churchyard of Roscoff, at low wafter, upon 
the beach, by going directly north, we see before ms some large 
granite mosses which, never being ouvered, form islets even at the 
highest tides. These are :—to the east and \o the right of the ob¬ 
server, the two Bourguignons,; to the left, or to the west,-the isle 
Terte; and further towards the east, some rocks which become co¬ 
vered and uncovered, amongst which I may cite Meinanet and 
Kolas. Among all these rettfs and in the channel the sea on re¬ 
tiring leaves broad and fine meadows of Zostenx and sandy fiats 
covered with stones, both inhabited by numerous species of animals; 
by an excessive variety of simple and compound Ascidia, Bryozoa, 
Bertularia, Sponges (especially calcareous), Echinodermata, Synaptic, 
Lmernaria, Varyophy Uicc, numerous Actinia, Phmariat, Borhmw, 
naked and other MoHuscu in great abundance, &c. Ac., which well 
oampensate the.zoologist far the trouble of examining these shores. 
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The two zones which the seaweeds habitually occupy, the <sn© at 
the highest {Fucks vesicubsus , terrains), tbe other at the lowest 
{Laminaria) water, are clearly separated at ltesooff by Himanthtdia 
brea, which is employed in the country as manure, under the name 
of filet, in the culture of vegetables. The zone of the filets is unco¬ 
vered at the period of the syzygies; but it is not entirely dry, except 
at the greatest tides, when the La mina rice mtmted below it are like¬ 
wise accessible. All these particulars are nocessary; for it is impos¬ 
sible to form au idea of the difficulty of investigations among thB 
rocks covered with filets , unless one has bean in the midst of the long 
bundles of viscous lashes of the Himanthalia which conceal the 
rnggedness of the stones and slip away under the foot. Nothing is 
•to be found among them; and their examination is not only exces¬ 
sively difficult, but actually dangerous, from the continual falls that 
One gets. 

In the Laminarian zone, investigation is at the same time easier 
and more fruitful; but what is of importance in the very peculiar 
point of view now before us is the presence of Sargassum in this 
%one, and the curious fact that this seaweed sometimes abandons the 
deeps to oscerd even to a considerable elevation, under circumstances 
which it is important to indicate. 

At the time of the lowest tides, the soa, in retiring, hollows out 
furrows in the sandy flats and in the marine meadows. The water 
which flows from the parts which have emerged forms in these fur- 
X>W8 true rivulets, often of considerable size und rapidity. At the 
west of the isle Verio, and of the Bourguignona, these erosions an) 
numerous; and it is in the water which fills them that we see the 
Sargassum rise high up, and that wo find abundance of Pentacrinns 
europazus. If at the time of the spring tides we .go to these streams 
and detach large and tufted stalks of Sargassum, tearing them tip 
quite close to the bottom, and selecting the most branchy, we are nearly 
sure, in the months of July and August, and the beginning of 
September, to meet with Pentackixi. 

This search must be made as follows:—When plants of Sargassum 
are very much branched, the branohlets interlace and form a sort of 
bush, in the midst of which Antedon rosacea* particularly likes to 
introduce itself and reside. It must be added that the Ascidia, the 
Sponges, the Sertularia, and the Bryozoa arc also so numerous there, 
that each plant of Sargassum would furnish a collection of itself. 
The Antedon is there sometimes in such abundance, that it colours 
the stems, by twisting its arms around them; and as it occurs there 
of all sizes, I thought the station a proper one for its develop¬ 
ment, and set to work to find its Psntncrinus. My expectations were 
soon realized, and 1 was able to collect, even on the beach, very fine 
examples. But it iBmore convenient to carry away rftadkB of Sar¬ 
gassum covered with Antedon , and to examine them by separating 
the small brandhes under the lens and in waiter. I have thus found 
Pentacrini of all ages. I have preserved them living for a long 
time; and those of the largest size, after having moved about and 
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acquired the very elegant forms whioh have obtained them their 
name, have been metamorphosed under my eyes. They quitted their 
peduncle, characteristic of the crinoid form, to booome free and mix 
with the adult Antedons, in the midst of which it was impossible to 
recognize them. 

I believe, therefore, that, by following the preceding indications, 
all zoologists will be able to verify the observations of Messrs. 
W. Thomson and Carpenter. This has already been done by MM. 
Lemire and My^vre, who, after having worked a long time under my 
directions in ray laboratory, at the museum of the Borbonne, went, 
by my advice, to Roscoff. 

M. Lemire, having quitted Roscoff only aftor the high tide at the 
beginning of Ootober, could no longer find any Fentacrini at this 
period ; even in September their number appeared to me to have 
diminished visibly, but we still found many Antedons. M. E. 
Grube, of Breslau, who joined us at the beginning of September, can 
confirm this. 

Hence wo may suppose that it is chiefly in the warm season thftt 
we may be certain of finding living Encrinites in the place which I 
have indicated and of repeating the observations of the English 
authors. 

A last remark will explain the care here taken to indicate this 
station. In excursions in the environs of Roscoff—for example, to 
Kainon, a plateau of rocks situated to the south-east of Sainte Barbe, 
in the river of Saint-Pol-de-L&m, which is only uncovered at the 
greatest tides, to the north of Tliirzaouson , to the west of the Fort 
of Perharidi and of the Roche du Louj >, I have never found the Pm - 
tacrinus; and yet the &hrgassum abounded in nearly all theBe places. 
The conditions combinod in the sheltered rivulets behind the isle 
Verte are, therefore, doubtless those most favourable for oviposition 
and the development of the embryo. 

It seemed to me useful to call the attention of naturalists to 
a locality where wo are able to repeat an observation of this import¬ 
ance so easily ; moreover the Fentacrinus europaaus , placed by the 
side of its Antedon rosaceus, is rare in museums, because naturalists, 
especially French naturalists, who have collected it, are, I believe, 
few in number; and I do not know that it has yet boon indicated 
upon our coasts .—Comptes Rendus f tome lxia& Docomber 13,1869, 
pp. 1253-1256, 


Observations on the Salivary Glands in Myrmecophaga tamandua. 
By M. J. Chatik. 

The author has discovered in this mammal a third pair of sub- 
maxillary glands, having, like the others, proper excretory ducts.— 
Comptes RenduSf November 15,1869, tome lxix. p. 1017. 
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XVI.— On the Myology of the Wombat (Phascolomys worn- 
bata) and the Tasmanian Devil (Sarcophilus ursinus). 
Alexander Macalister, Professor of Zoology and Di¬ 
rector of the Museum, University of Dublin *. 


THROUGH the kindness of Professor Haughton, I have recently 
had the opportunity of making, with his assistance, a careful 
dissection of the two above-named marsupials. They were 
both salted specimens, but in excellent preservation. The 
Wombat was 33 inches long, and was an adult female full- 
grown ; it had a voung one in its pouch surrounded by shreds 
of a membrane, but of what nature could not be ascertained. 
The embryo was 1 inch and 2 lines in length. 

The Tasmanian Devil was about 27 inches long and in 
good condition; it was also a female, but not fully grown, the 
hinder molar teeth were not cut. The muscles of the wombat 
were firm and red; those of the native Devil were softer and 
paler, but still distinct. The dense pie-like skin of the Worn- 
oat was with difficulty taken off, as the subjacent tissue was 
dense and firm. The platysma and panniculus camosus in 
both are weak and uq/defined. 

The trapezius of the Wombat arises from the occipital ridge, 
from the cervical spines and ligamentum nuchre, and from the 
seven upper dorsal spines ; it stretches as an undivided mus¬ 
cular sheet to the spine of the scapula and the acromion pro¬ 
cess. The anterior fibres were not attached to the clavicle, 
but, gliding over it, replaced the clavicular deltoid, and were 
inserted into the deltoid crest of the humerus, overlying the 
great pectoral. There was no tendinous intersection over the 
fine of the clavicle, although such a line often exists when 


* Communicated by the Author, having been read before the Royal 
Zoologioal Society of Ireland. 
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this muscle misses the clavicle-^for instance, in Mania DaU 
mannii , in which the arrangement is similar, but the muscle is 
crossed by an inscription at the line of the clavicle (Humphry); 
this is interesting, as Mania is a fossorial animal like the 
Wombat. In the Civet ( Viverra civetta) this v satne arrange¬ 
ment exists, and an inscription is present (Devis); ^*nd in the 
Agouti and Guinea-pig, I)og ? Dingo, Badger^ Lion, ahdmany 
other animals a tendinous line marks the junction, ijx the 
Bhinoceros there is no tendinous inscription, nor in theLlataa. 
Prof. Owen describes the anterior fibres of this muscle 
Perameles as continued into the pectoralis major^ which I sup? ' 
pose is a similar arrangement. The trapezius m Sarcophitu8 
arises from the occipital crest and nuchal ligament ana from 
the upper nine or ten dorsal vertebrae: it is inserted into the 
scapular spine, the upper border of the acromion, and to the 
outer fourth of the clavicle. The part of the muscle corre¬ 
sponding to the root of the spine of the scapula was weak apd 
tendinous, and nearly divided the fleshy part into an upper 
and tower trapezius; however, a thin muscular margin near 
the spines of the vertebras saved it from this division. In 
Macropua giganteus it arises from the ligamentum nuchas and 
from tnc three lower cervical and six upper dorsal spines. It 
is situated similarly in Bennett’s Kangaroo. In the Opossum 
and Phalanger its occipital origin is much larger^ ana it ex¬ 
tends downwards along all the dorsal spines. The insertion in 
all is constant into the outer half of the clavicle, the acromion 
process, and the whole spine of the scapula; and in the Opos¬ 
sum it is attached to the upper part of the vertebral edge of 
the scapula, as well as to the spine. 

Beneath the trapezius, the omo-atlantic stretches, in the 
Wombat, from the atlas and axis to the outer half of the sca¬ 
pular spine, and into the upper margin of the acromion pro¬ 
cess. In Sarcophilua its attachments were from the trans¬ 
verse process of the atlas and to the outer half of the spine of 
the scapula, and into the upper edge of the acromion process. 
In the Wallaby it arises from the three upper cervical vertebra, 
and is inserted into the anterior fourth of the scapular spine 
and into the whole length of the clavicle. In the Giant Kan¬ 
garoo it is attached to the transverse process of the atlas 
and axis, and is inserted as in the Wallaby. In the Opos¬ 
sum it arises from the atlas alone, and is inserted into the 
anterior fifth of the spine of the scapula. (For an account of 
the synonyms of this muscle, see the anatomy of Brodypua 
tridactylus , Ann. Nat. Hist. 1869, vol. iv. p. 52.) 

The rhomboideus is composed of three parts, but they are 
not separable.in the Wombat; it arises from the upper four or 
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five dorsal spines, from all the cervical, and from the occipital 
bone below the last; it is inserted into the entire length of the 
vertebral margin of the scapula. In Sarcophilus its attach* 
ments are simUar, but it is distinctly divisible into a rhom- 
boideus occipitalis (Murie and Mivart, occipito-scapularis of 
Wood) and a proper rhomboid made up of the fused major 
and minor. In botn it is a thicR muscle. It is faintly divisible 
in the Opossum (Meckel says, not) and Phalanger as in the 
native Devil, but less in the Macropus giganteus and Bennett’s 
Kangaroo: in these the muscle only extends to the three upper 
dorsal spines; in the Opossum and Phalanger, on the other 
hand, it extends down to the fifth and sixth dorsal spines. 

Serratus posticus, in the Wombat, is a large muscle arising 
tendinous from the whole series of dorsal spines except the 
last, and is inserted fleshy into all the ribs, forming a con¬ 
tinuous sheet, as in the Pig. In Sarcophilus the serratus 
passes from the upper half of the dorsal spines, and is inserted 
into the upper eight ribs. 

Serratus magnus, in the Wombat, is divided into two parts, 
the upper of which includes the levator scapula;; this portion 
is very weak, and its attachments are, as usual, from the lower 
four cervical vertebra; and from the upper three ribs to the 
upper part of the scapular spine. The lower part arises from 
all the ribs from the fifth to the eleventh inclusive (there are 
fifteen ribs, as described by Waterhouse , 1 Marsupialia ’ p.280), 
and is inserted into the inferior angle of the scapula, at the 
.subscapular side ? and into a small part of the axillary margin. 
In Sarcophilus its attachments are similar, and the levator 
scapula; is inseparable. In Macrojpus giganteus and the Wal¬ 
laby it arises from the transverse processes and ribs from the 
third cervical to the sixth dorsal vertebras continuously. In 
the Opossum the levator scapulas arises from the transverse 
processes of all the cervical vertebra; but the atlas, and is 
nearly inseparable from the serratus proper, which extends 
from the first to the eighth ribs (Meckel describes them as 
separate); and the muscles arc similarly arranged in Pha- 
langista . 

The spleniug in the Wombat is a continuous sheet, and not 
easily divided into the two parts, capitis and colli: it arises 
from the spines of the vertebrae forming the upper nfth of the 
dorsal region and from all those of the cervical vertebrae below 
the axis; the fibres are inserted into the occipital bone and 
into the posterior aspect of the upper cervical transverse 
processes. In Sarcophilus the splemus passes from the four 
upper dorsal and six lower cervical spines to the transverse 
process of ^the atlas and the occipital bone. 
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The complexes is very large in the Wombat, and is attached 
to the transverse processes of all the cervical vertebrae and the 
upper five dorsal vertebrae; its insertion is into the occipital 
bone, as usual, on each side of the mesial line. In Sarco - 
philuB it is very large, and is intersected by several inscrip¬ 
tions. In the Macropus giaantem , the Phalanger, and Opos¬ 
sum, as well as in the Wallaby, it is similar in arrangement. 

The semispinalis colli, the ilio-costalis dorsalis, and colli, 
the recti capitis postici major and minor, the obliqui capitis, 
are all normal in all, the first three merely varying slightly in 
the number of their vertebral attachments. The mtercostals, 
the levatores costarum, interspin ales, intertransversales, lon- 
gissimus dorsi, and trachelo-mastoid are all normal, and in 
none of the marsupials presented any features of interest. 

The latissimus dorsi of the Wombat arises from the lower 
six ribs* from the spinous processes of the lower eleven dorsal 
vertebra, and from the lumbar aponeurosis. It has no con*: 
nexion with the angle of the scapula, and is inserted in front 
of the teres major, and slightly connected with it, into the 
usual situation on the humerus. This muscle sends off the 
dorsi epitrochlcar muscle, or omo-anconeus of Prof. Owen, 
which, arising directly from the tendon of the latissimus dorsi, 
is inserted into the inner side of the olecranon process. In 
Perameles , Professor Owen describes this muscle as having an 
accessory origin from the inferior angle of the scapula. In 
Sarcophilus its attachments are the same, and the dorsi epi- 
trochlear muscle is as in the Wombat. In the Opossum it. 
arises from the seventh to the thirteenth dorsal vertebrae, and 
from the lumbar vertebra, by a fascia, and, as remarked by 
Meckel, from none of the ribs; it is inserted into the usual 
ridge on the humerus. In the Phalanger the muscle similarly 
detaches a dorsi epitrochlear muscle; and the parts arc similar 
in the Wallaby and the Giant Kangaroo. 

The pectoralis major in the Wombat arises from the sternum, 
from the sternal half of the clavicle, and from the upper six ribs, 
and is inserted into the pectoral ridge of the humerus; a sepa¬ 
rate portion exists underneath, which extends from the manu¬ 
brium sterni and from the cartilage of the first rib to the head 
of the humerus, on a level above the last: these two portions 
are quite separate from each other; but I think they are only 
separate factors of the great pectoral. A similar band I found 
in the Badger, in which a fasciculus beneath the great pectoral 
passed from the top of the sternum to the greater tuberosity 
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the great pectoral in the Hare, Babbit, Guinea-pig, and Agouti. 
In Sarcophilus the muscle passes from the clavicle, sternum, 
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and upper five ribs to the pectoral ridge of the humerus, 
and is undivided. The muscle is large and single likewise in 
the Giant Kangaroo (Meckel describes it as bilaminar) and in 
Bennett’s Kangaroo. The Opossum and Phalanger displayed 
no sign of segmentation. 

The pectoralis minor of the Wombat is a small thin muscle 
which Res beneath the last named and inferior to the second 
slip of the greater pectoral just referred to; it arises from the 
me8ostemum, and is inserted into the outer part of the greater 
tuberosity of the humerus, the coraco-humeral ligament, and 
into the coracoid process. In Sarcophilus it is attached to 
the head of the humerus and the shoulder-capsule, and, more 
slightly than in the Wombat, to the coracoid process; and in 
this animal its origin is from the abdominal linca alba, lower 
ribs, and mesostemum. This muscle is joined to the greater 
pectoral as a deep inseparable lamina in the Giant Kangaroo 
and in Macropus Bennettii 7 or absent, according to Meckel 
and Prof. Haughton (Proc. R. I. A. 1866, p. 81). In the 
Phalanger and Upossum it is present and passes to the humeral 
head below the shoulder-capsule; it is similarly situated in 
the Bandicoot. 

The subclavius muscle exists under the form of a stemo- 
scapular band, arising fleshy from the first rib, and passing 
beneath the clavicle to be inserted into its outer sixth, into 
the upper border of the acromion process, and into the entire 
lengtn of the upper margin of the scapular spine. This 
muscle did not resemble the arrangement described by Prof. 
Rolleston (Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 626). In the 
Wombat examined by him the muscle arose thick and fleshy 
from the first rib, and was inserted into the outer end of the 
clavicle and, by means of the fascia covering the supra- 
spinatus muscle, into the whole length of the spine of the 
scapula; before its insertion it was joined by a lino tendon 
from a delicate muscular bellv arising from the sixth costal 
cartilage, and homologous witn the muscular fasciculus in the 
crocodile which runs from the second sterno-costal cartilage to 
the sternum, in series with the external oblique and outer 
intercostals. As I was acquainted with Prof. Kolleston’s de¬ 
scription, when dissecting the animal I looked most carefully 
for this curious arrangement, but was disappointed; for I saw 
no sign of any prolongation from below attached to the sub¬ 
clavius. The insertion of the rectus abdominis was clear and 
tendinous into the first rib; and the only other muscle whose 
fibres could have run into it from below was the rectus tho¬ 
racis (vide infrb) ; but there was no sign of any fusion in our 
specimen. Professor Rolleston’s specimen seems to have been 
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a better-developed individual; but this union does not seem 
to be the invariable rule in Phaecolomys . A union of the 
origin of the subclavius with the insertion of the rectus abdo¬ 
minis occurs in Orycteropus *; and in this animal also the 
muscle is a true sterno-scapularis, as also in the Porcupine. A 
sterno-scapular band exists in the Llama, Rhinoceros, Hippo¬ 
potamus, Axis, and other non-claviculate mammals; but it is 
interesting, as bearing on the homologies of this muscle, that, 
except in a few rare cases as a human anomaly, it never coexists 
with the ordinary subclavius. 

In Sarcophilu8 the subclavius passes from the first rib- 
cartilage to the clavicle, but is not traceable further. In the 
Virginian Opossum it runs from the first sterno-costal cartilage 
to the outer third of the clavicle and the acromion process. 
In the Phalanger its insertion is still more extensive, and in 
Macropus giganteus and Bcnnettii its insertion extends for the 
outer two-thirds of the clavicle. In none of these latter is its 
sterno-scapular continuation marked. From the considerations 
given above, I think we can scarcely regard the sterno-scapular 
as any thing but a variety of the subclavius. 

The rectus thoracicus arises from the lower part of the 
sternum, as far as tho summit of the mesostemum, by a thin 
aponeurosis, which becomes fleshy and is inserted into the 
second and third ribs external to their cartilages; no fibres 
arise from the sixth rib, nor are any inserted into the first. In 
Sarcophilus the insertion is prolonged into the four upper ribs 
from tho sternum. This is the muscle which is considered by 
Professor Rolleston (and, I think, with some reason) serially 
continuous with the external oblique. I have called it rectus 
thoracicus temporarily, for want of a better name; but it is 
evidently not the same as the more superficial rectus thoracis 
of Turner, 

The pectoralis quartus in the Wombat and Sarcophilus covers 
the side of the chest below the fifth rib, and is inserted into 
the pectoral ridge of the humerus. In the Rangaroo and Wal¬ 
laby this muscle is very large and superficial, its lowest fibres 
blending with those of the pannicuius camosus, its hinder 
fibres with those of the latissimus dorsi, and its anterior ones 
with those of the great pectoral. It is smaller and more defi¬ 
nite in the Phalanger, and most distinct and separate in the 
Opossum. (For an account of the synonyms of this muscle, 
see the Anatomy of Bradypus triaactylu8 } Ann. Nat. Hist. 
July 1869.) Professor Owen regards this muscle as a dif¬ 
ferentiated portion of the great pectoral; and Prof. Humphry, 
who has added another new name to the eight by which this 
# Galton, Trans. Linn. Soc, vol. xxvi. p. 572. 
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muscle is known (calling it brachio-lateralis), regards it as an 
intermediate piece of the great superficial external muscular 
sheet between the pectoralis major and the latissimus dorsi— 
a conclusion whicn, I think, is warranted from its position. 
It is most powerfully developed in swimming animals, such as 
the seal ana the otter, in which its action is very definite and 
important. 

There was no lateral rectus thoracicus in any of the marsu¬ 
pials which I have dissected. The transversi thoracis, an¬ 
terior and posterior, are weakly developed in Sarcophilw ; 
the latter is distinct, though small, in the Wombat; and the 
former is present and well marked in Macropus gigantevs 
and Bennettii. 


The deltoid of the Wombat is divided into two parts : one of 
these (the clavicular) has been mentioned already m connexion 
with the trapezius. The scapular deltoid arises from the 
acromion process and scapular spine, and is attached to the 
deltoid crest on the humerus separate from the preceding; 
this crest is prominently marked, although the deltoid is not 
venr large. 

In the Tasmanian Devil the acromial deltoid is separate 
from the scapular, and the latter is a long narrow muscular 
band. There is no clavicular deltoid separate from the outer 
fibres of the acromial portion. An undivided clavicular and 
scapular deltoid occurs in the Giant Kangaroo and in Ma - 
cropvs Bennettii , more extensive in origin in the former than 
in the latter. It is similarly attached in the Phalanger and 
Virginian Opossum. In Perameles Professor Owen describes 
an accessory slip arising from the middle of the inferior costa 
of the scapula below the infraspinatus, and inserted into the 
upper part of the deltoid-crest of the humerus. I did not see 
this interesting aberrant accessory fasciculus in any of the 
other marsupials examined. 

The supraspinatus is larger than the infraspinatus in the 
Wombat, the Phalange^ Perameles, Sarcophilus, and the 
Opossum; in the Giant Kangaroo they are about equal, while 
in Bennett’s Kangaroo the infraspinatus is the larger. There 
are no points of importance relative to these muscles; they 
are attached to the capsule of the shoulder, but none of these 
capsular muscles perforate it. The supraspinatus is often 
larger in other animals than the infraspinatys, as in the Lion, 
Agouti, Guinea-pig, Rabbit, Mare, Rat, LV na, &c. 

The teres minor is not distinct from the, fraspinatus in the 
Wombat or Sarcvphilus, but a distinct fa^al band takes its 

X lace; in the Wallaby it is present and separate; but in 
(acropus giganteus , Phalangista vulpina , Perameles lagotis , 
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and Didelphyt vtrginiana it is not at all separable from the. 
infraspinatus. 

The subscapularis presents no feature of interest in the 
Wombat; its two senes of fibres are blended very perfectly. 
In Sarcophilus it is small, and scarcely covers two-thirds 
of the subscapular fossa. It is large in the Giant Kangaroo, 
proportionally still larger in Bennett’s Kangaroo, and mode¬ 
rate in the Phalanger, Opossum, and Bandicoot. There is no 
subscapulo-humersu muscle in any of these marsupials sepa¬ 
rate from the subscapularis proper. 

The teres major is large in the Wombat, and is attached to 
the lower half of the axillary costa of the scapulaj some fibres 
of the inner head of the triceps are continuous with its fibres 
of insertion. It is also well developed in the native (( Devil,” 
much smaller in the Opossum, Phalanger, Macropus giganteus 
and Bennettii . 

The coraco-brachialis is extremely small and rudimentary 
in the Wombat, consisting of a fleshy fascicle inserted imme¬ 
diately below the inner tuberosity of the humerus; it is closely 
applied to the subscapularis ana capsule of the shoulder; and 
its origin, which is tendinous, is at first united to the tendon 
of the biceps. In Sarcophilus it arises by a tendinous flat 
band from the tip of the coracoid process ? and is inserted 
into the neck of the humerus above the latissimus dorsi ten¬ 
don ; it is also closely applied to the surface of the aubscapu- 
laris. In Macropus giganteus its origin is from the anterior 
border of the small coracoid process, in a line continuous for¬ 
wards from the origin of the omo-hyoid; its insertion is similar 
to that above described, and is continuous with the upper 
fibres of the triceps intemus. In Macropus ruficoUis it is 
divided into two fascicles; but both these represent the short 
muscle of Mr. Wood. It is similar in its nature, but is small, 
short, and tendinous for two-thirds of its length, in the Opos¬ 
sum and Phalanger. 

The biceps in all the marsupials is a double muscle; and 
the division is easily seen, either in the origin or in the inser¬ 
tion. in all the instances which have come under my notice. 
In tne Wombat the muscle has two distinct tendons of origin, 
one coracoidal and one glenoidal; from these, two bellies descena 
the arm, slightly fused but capable of easy separation upon 
tearing; the fibres of the coracoidal origin pass to be inserted 
into the radius at its tubercle, those of the glenoidal portion 
seek an ulnar insertion in front of the insertion of the bra- 
chialis anticus. In Sarcophilus two tendons of origin exist, 
united, however, by a thm membranous expansion; but on 
dividing this and gently pulling asunder the two main ten- 
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do&s, a division into coraco-radial and gleno-ulnar portions 
can do made without difficulty. In Macropus giganteus the 
portions are distinct, and the gleno-ulnar muscle unites at 
its insertion, as described by Prof. Owen, with the brachialis 
anticus; the same occurs in Macropus Bennettii , in the 
Phalanger, and in the Opossum, in all of which the coraco- 
radial muscle is nearly double the size of the gleno-ulnar. 
Mr. G&lton mentions that one individual of Macropus 
Bennettii had only a single head to its biceps; but this is, 
I think, an individual variety, as the four individuals of 
this group dissected in Dublin nad two heads: but even in 
this case the duality of the muscle is shown by its double 
(radial and ulnar) insertion. Meckel describes the insertion of 
the gleno-ulnar muscle as separate from that of the brachialis 
anticus. In the specimen which 1 examined they were scarcely 
separable. The connexion between the tendons in Sarco - 
philus might at first sight have led to their having been 
considered but one head; however, a closer examination at 
once decided the duality of the origin. This union is interest¬ 
ing as bearing upon the important point suggested by Prof. 
Humphry, that, as the portion of the glenoid cavity from 
which the long head of the biceps arises is in reality coracoidal, 
so both heads of this muscle are truly coracoidean in their 
origin. Professor Owen (Anatomy of Vertebrates, vol. iii. 
p. 12) states that in Perameles the coracoidal head is suppressed, 
and also that the fleshy belly is inserted along with the bra¬ 
chialis intemus into the ulna, while another portion seeks the 
radius—thus showing that, while the’ origin is single, the 
muscle in reality is double. Meckel only found one head for 
this muscle in Macropus giganteus . 

The brachialis anticus in the Wombat was as usual in its 
position and attachments, winding round the bone below and 
external to the deltoid-crest, lying in a deeply excavated sul¬ 
cus in the humerus; its insertion is behind the attachment of 
the gleno-ulnar muscle, and quite separate from it. Its posi¬ 
tion is similar in Sarcophilus, the Bandicoot, Opossum, rha- 
langer, Bennett’s and Giant Kangaroo. 

The triceps longus is large, and occupies more than a third 
of the axillary margin of the scapula. It is equally well 
developed in the Tasmanian Devil, the Wallaby, the Giant 
Kangaroo, the Opossum, Bandicoot, and Phalanger. 

The lateral heads are united into one large humeral muscle, 
inseparable from each other, and with the usual course and 
attachments, in all the marsupials. The dorsi epitrochlear in 
all is quite separate from the true triceps, and seeks its usual 
insertion into the inner side of the olecranon. The relation of 
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this dorsi epitrochlear to the sartorius I have elsewhere sug¬ 
gested ; and in the light of the modification of the last-named 
muscle in the sloth (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. July 1869), in 
which the origin of the muscle is tendinous from Poupart’s 
ligament, and not from the bone, the homology is still more 
striking. 

A subanconeus, from the lower sixth of the humerus to the 
synovial membrane of the elbow-joint, is present in the Tas¬ 
manian Devil; but I have not found it in any of the others. 

The pronator radii teres in the Wombat is well developed, 
and passes from the inner condyle to the lower half of the 
radius. In Sarcophilus it is smaller, and is attached to the 
middle third of the radius. In the Opossum and Phalanger 
it resembles the last in disposition; but in Macropus giganteus 
and Bennettii it is inserted into the upper third of the radius. 
No coronoid slip was present in any of these marsupials. 

The pronator quadrat us was very weak in the Wombat, 
and occupied the lower third of the forearm. In Sarcophilus 
it extends for one-half, but is very thin, and occupies very 
little of the surfaces of the radius and ulna, merely lying 
in the space intervening between the bones. In Macropus 
Bennettii and giganteus it extends for rather more than the 
lower four-fifths of the interosseous space; it is similar in the 
Opossum as well as in the Phalanger and Perameles . 

The flexor carpi radialis in the Wombat passes from the 
inner condyle to the second metacarpal bone. In Sarco¬ 
philus it sends an additional slip to the trapezium. In M. 
Bennettii it is inserted into the same bone or into the meta¬ 
carpal bone of the thumb according to Prof. Haughton (P. R. 
I. A. 1866 ; p. 83). Its attachments are similar to those in the 
Wombat, m the Phalanger, Opossum, and Bandicoot. 

The palmaris longua m the Wombat arises as usual, and is 
inserted by a flat tendon into the palmar fascia ; it is present 
and similarly arranged in Perameles lagotis 9 Macropus gigan¬ 
teus and Bennettii . The palmaris accessorius, the commonest 
anomaly of this muscle in human anatomy, exists along with 
the true palmaris longus in the Wombat; and, like a very 
common human variety of the muscle (figured in the 1 Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy/ vol. ix. pi. 8. fig. 2), 
it arises by a flat tendon from the inner condyle; this soon 
becomes fleshy, and ends in a tendon which, passing through 
a special groove in the annular ligament, is inserted into 
the pad in the palm of the hand. This is the variety of 
the muscle existing in Sarcophilus , the Opossum, and Pha¬ 
langer. 

he flexor carpi ulnaris in the Wombat arises by two heads 
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-—one from the internal condyle, and one from the olecranon 
process; this muscle is inserted into the fifth metacarpal bone. 
In Barcophilus it is also bicipital, and is inserted into the 
pisiform Done, sending a slip (ulnaris quinti digiti) to the first 
phalanx of the little digit. This muscle is very large in the 
Opossum and Phalanger: it has no condylar origin in the 
Great Kangaroo and Wallaby. 

The flexor sublimis digitorum arises in the Wombat from 
the inner condyle, inseparable from the profundus; but its 
tendons are small and separate, and lie on the surface of the 
deep flexor tendons: they pass to the fingers, and are perfo¬ 
rated by the deep flexor; they terminate in the digital apo¬ 
neuroses at the base of the first phalanges. In Barcophilus 
there are three portions in the flexor muscle, and the super¬ 
ficial of these is the flexor sublimis; the tendons of the sub¬ 
limis are arranged exactly as in the Wombat. In the Wallaby 
the sublimis arises from the inner condyle inseparably united 
to the profundus; but from the tendon of the common flexor 
above the wrist the fleshy fibres of the sublimis arise and form 
a lower belly, which sends tendons to all the fingers but the 
first. This arrangement can be understood in the light of the 
digastric modification of the flexor sublimis found in Laris 
ana described as an anomaly in human anatomy. The 
muscle is quite distinct in the Opossum, and has perforated 
tendons. 

The flexor profundus and flexor pollicis longus are more or 
less united in all. They are comparatively separate at their 
origin in 8arcophilus y but indivisible in the Wombat and 
Wallaby. The tendons in all are five, and pass to the five 
toes. 

The supinator longus is rudimentary in Barcophilus , and 
is represented by a band of superficial muscular fibres arising 
from the fascia over the deltoia muscle, and very slightly from 
the supinator-ridge of the humerus inserted into the fascia over 
the thumb. In the Wombat it is also superficial and thin, 
fascial in origin mainly and in insertion exclusively. In the 
Macropus Bennettii it is larger, and has a bony insertion into 
the metacarpal bone of the pollex. In the uiant Kangaroo 
it is purely bony in attachments, and is inserted into the 
trapezium and pollex. In the Opossum and Phalanger it is 
inserted into the trapezium and external lateral ligament of 
the wrist. 

The extensor carpi radialis is a single muscle in Macropus 
Bennettii y theWombat, Barcophilus , Phalanger, and Giant Kan¬ 
garoo, and is* inserted into the bones of the second and third 
metacarpals. In the Opossum it has a single tendon only. 
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This possibly may be the muscle described by Professor Owen 
in Perameles as supinator longus, which “ is inserted by one 
of its divisions into the base of one of the metacarpal bones of 
the index finger, and by the other into the adjoining metacarpal 
bone/’ as this is similar to the arrangement of the extensor 
carpi radialis in M. Bennettii } to which a separate supinator is 
superadded. 

The extensor digitorum communis arises from the outer 
condyle, and is inserted into the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
toes m the Wombat, Sarcophilus , Opossum, Phalangista , Wal¬ 
laby. and Giant Kangaroo. 

The extensor digitorum secundus (extensor minimi digiti 
of anthropotomy) is normal in origin and supplies tendons to 
the fourth and fifth toes in the Wombat, to the third, fourth, 
and fifth in Sarcophilus (and of these the latter two are double), 
to the third, fourth, and fifth in Bennett’s and the Giant 
Kangaroo, to the fourth and fifth in the Opossum and Pha¬ 
langer. 

The extensor carpi ulnaris has a double origin, from the 
ulna and outer condyle, and is inserted into the fifth meta¬ 
carpal, in the Wombat: it has no ulnar origin in the Tasmanian 
Devil, Opossum, or Pnalangcr, but has one in Bennett’s and 
the Giant Kangaroos, as well as in Perameles. 

The anconeus extemus of the Wombat is distinct and fan¬ 
shaped, and separate from the triceps. In the Devil 4t is 
united to the tnceps, and extends down from the upper fifth 
of the ulna. It is distinct in the Opossum, Phalanger, Giant 
Kangaroo, and Macropus Bennetiii. 

The anconeus intemus is round and more distinct than the 
extemus in all the marsupials, and, in all, crosses oyer the 
ulnar nerve. This muscle is even more distinct in the majo¬ 
rity of animals than the last. 

The extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis is large in all, and 
runs from the whole of the back of the ulna and interosseous 
membrane to the trapezium and metacarpal bone of the thumb; 
it crosses the extensor carpi radialis tendon; and in the Opos¬ 
sum and Phalanger it extends over the supinator longus tendon 
also. 

The extensor primi intemodii is absent in all. The extensor 
secundi intemodii in Sarcophilus and the Wombat passes from 
the lower third of the ulna to the last phalanx of the pollex; 
it is present and similar in all the other marsupials, and also 
in the Monotremes Echidna hystrix and Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus f in both of which the extensor ossis metacarpi . 
pollicis ana primi intemodii pollicis are both absent. 

The extensor indicis is absent in the Wombat, but hi* 
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Sarcophilus extends from the lower end of the ulna to the 
index, middle, and ring fingers, completing thus the third 
group of extensors for the digits. A small slip passes from it 
to the thumb, similar to the extensor pollicis et mdicis of the 
Dog. 

The supinator brevis occupies the upper two-thirds of 
the radius in the Wombat, the upper third in Sarcophilus , the 
Wallaby and Giant Kangaroo, and the upper fourth in the 
Opossum; in all it has a condylar origin. In none of these does 
its insertion reach to such an extent as in Echidna hystrix , in 
which it occupies the entire length of the radius, and balances 
thepronator radii teres. 

The abductor pollicis is very small in Phascolomys . is mo¬ 
derate in size in Sarcophilus , but, as a rule, small in tne other 
marsupials, except in the Opossum—in which all the thumb- 
muscles are particularly well developed, an opponens pollicis 
being present in it, although suppressed in all the other mar¬ 
supials which I have dissected. 

The palmaris brevis in the Wombat is absent; but in the 
Tasmanian Devil a slip representing it arises from the pisiform 
bone, and is lost over the tendons of the flexor muscle of the 
digits. In no animal have I seen this muscle so curiously 
displaced as in Ech idna hystrix j for in a fine specimen of this 
animal dissected by Processor Haughton and myself, Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1869, this muscle, or a small one like it, arose from 
the ulna for a quarter of an inch above its lower end, and was 
lost in the fascia over the tendons of the wrist. 

The lumbricales are four in number in the Wombat and 


Sarcophilus , one passing from the flexor tendon to the polliceal 
side of each digit; they are similarly arranged in Phatangista } 
Perameles. and Didelphys . 

The palmar interossei in the Wombat and Sarcophilus are 
four in number:—the first, or Henle’s interosseus primus vo- 
laris; the second, to the ulnar side of the index; the third, to the 
radial side of the annularis; the fourth, to the radial side of the 
little finger. The dorsal interossei are five in number:—first, 
abductor of the index* from the first and second metacarpal to 
the first phalanx of the index; second, from the second and 
third metacarpals to the middle finger; third, from the third and 
fourth to the middle finger: fourth, from the fourth metacarpal 
to the ring-finger; and fiftn, from the fifth metac arpa l to the 
little finger; this last is extremely small in the Wombat— 
indeed, reduced to an excessively delicate thread. 

The external oblique arises, m theWombat, Macropus } and 
Pkcdangista } from the eight lower ribs and lumbar fascia, and, 
passing inward, is inserted into the border of the ilium, into 
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the outer border of the marsupial bone, and into the linea alba. 
From the iliac spine to the root of the marsupial bone there 
runs in the lower border of this muscle a tendinous band, at 
which the femoral fascia lata splits, and which arches over 
the femoral vessels: this evidently is the true Poupart’s liga¬ 
ment. A similar arrangement exists in Sarcophiluo ; the 
external abdominal ring intervenes between the Poupart’s 
ligament and the marsupial bone. 

The pyramidalis arises from the inside of the marsupial 
bone, ana is inserted into the median line for a considerable 
extent. The rectus in Sarcophiluo and the Wombat arises 
from the pubis inside the marsupial bone, and is inserted into 
the cartilage of the first rib, but was not connected to the 
subclavius. In Sarcophiluo it extends up to the Bummit of 
the sternum; its inscriptions are clear ana distinct. 

The transversalis ana internal oblique muscles are normal 
in every respect. 

The quacfratus lumborum is a wide triangular muscle in the 
Wombat, arising from the posterior third of the iliac crest and 
from the ilio-lumbar ligament, and is inserted into the trans¬ 
verse processes of the lumbar vertebras and, by a few fibres, 
into the last rib. A small portion of it springs from the upper 
transverse processes and passes also to the last rib. 

The gluteus maximus m the Wombat is united to the agi¬ 
tator caudas, and arises from the’posterior margin of thc*crest 
of the ilium and lumbar fascia, and is inserted into the outer 
and back part of the great trochanter. In Sarcophiluo its 
course is similar, but it is separate from the agitator caudas 
and lies beneath it. In Macropuo Bennettii it is divided 
into two—one anterior, from the front of the iliac crest, and 
one posterior, from its usual site of origin : they are with dif¬ 
ficulty separable; but the anterior is properly the tensor 
vaginae femoris. The same separation is present in the Giant 
Kangaroo ; and the posterior border is with difficulty separable 
from the agitator caudae: they are still more closely fused in 
the Phalangiota vulpina and also in Didelphyo virginiana . 

The gluteus raeaius is with difficulty separated from the 
gluteus minimus, and is very large in the Wombat; it is 
smaller in Sarcophiluo , and in both displays nothing un¬ 
usual in its attachments: they are quite separable in Ma¬ 
cropuo giganteuo and ruJtcoUio } also in the Opossum, Phalanger, 
ana Perameleo . 

The agitator caud© is separate from the external gluteus 
in Sarcophiluo , and arises from the posterior border of the 
crest of the ilium by a very few fibres, also from the sacrum 
and three anterior caudal vertebras; passing superficial to the 
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gluteus medius, it is inserted into the femur at the posterior 
and external part of the great trochanter. In Macropus 
Bennettii it ansea from the upper three caudal vertebrae, ana is 
closely united to the gluteus m&ximus. In the Giant Kangaroo, 
Phalangista , and Didelphys it is similar, but less easily sepa¬ 
rated from the gluteus maximus. 

The gluteus minimus is hardly separable from the medius 
in Sarcophilus, less so in the Wombat, but quite distinct in 
the Giant Kangaroo, Wallaby, Phalangista , Opossum, and 
Peramele8. 

The gluteus quartus in the Wombat arises from the outer 
side of the anterior inferior spine of the ilium, external to the 
origin of the rectus, and is inserted into the front of the 
great trochanter. In Sarcophilus the attachments are similar, 
and the muscle is very distinct. In the Giant Kangaroo it 
arises below and in front of the gluteus minimus and behind 
the rectus femoris, and is inserted below the summit of the 
great trochanter; it is flat and cleft into two parts in Macropus 
Bennettii, which are nearly equal; it is also present in the 
Phalanger, but small; it is more distinct in the Opossum. 

The pyriformis muscle is a slip separated from the gluteus 
medius by the gluteal nerve, and arises inside the pelvis 
from the front of the sacrum, and is inserted into the summit 
of the trochanter; it is separate in the Wombat and Sarco¬ 
philus, but not nearly so large proportionally as in Macropus 
giganteus , ruficollis , or Bennettii ; it is small and distinct in 
the Opossum, but undistinguishable from the gluteus medius 
in Phalangista ; it is larger and separable in the Bandicoot 
(Perarnelea lagotis). 

No obturator intemus exists in the Wombat or Sarcophilus ; 
but a large gemellus inferior is present in both, running from 
the tuber iscnii to the digital fossa within the trochanter. In 
1 hQ Macropus giganteus and Bennettii the gemelli are also large, 
and extend into the pelvis, occupying all the space above the 
tuberosity of the ischium and below the obturator foramen, as 
far forward as the ascending ramus of the ischium : it is tnus 
a rudimental obturator. This muscle is still smaller in the 
Phalanger, but more distinct, though small, in the Opossum. 

The obturator externus is very large and normal in Phasco- 
lomys and Sarcophilus , as well as in Macropus giganteus^ the 
Wallaby, Phalanger, and Opossum. Meckel says there is no 
obturator intemus or gemelli in the Kangaroo, but that they 
arepresent in the Opossum. 

Tne quadratus femoris is absent in the Wombat, and present 
oply as a partially differentiated slip of the adductor xnagnus 
in Sarcophilus ; it is large and distinct in the Kangaroos, and 
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forms a powerful u tie-beam ” between the ischium and femur. On 
which latter is a special tubercle for its reception; it is smaller 
in the Opossum and Phalanger, and thus seems to be specially 
developed in those marsupials with disproportional length of 
the fore and hind limbs. 

The iliacus intemus, a large muscle, arises in the Wombat 
and Sarcophilus from the entire iliac fossa and anterior margin 
of the ilium; it is inserted into the ridge below the lesser 
trochanter. There is no ilio-capsular in either of these mar¬ 
supials ; it is closely attached to the psoas, as is the case also 
in the Macropus Bennettii . Separation is more readily effected 
in the Macropus giganteus and Opossum, but not so freely in 
thephalanger or Perameles. 

Tne psoas parvus in the Wombat is a weak muscle, but has 
a strong tendon; its origin extends over four vertenr®. It 
is rather stronger in Sarcophilus, but reaches its greatest 
development in the leaping kangaroos, being more than six 
times as large as the psoas magnus in the Giant Kangaroo/and 
twice as large as the psoadiliacus in the Wallaby; it is only 
one-third as large in the Phalange^ and still smaller in the 
Opossum. Thus the disproportion is only associated with 
leaping, and not with the marsupial type of muscles. 

The psoas magnus in the Wombat arises from all the lumbar 
and from the last dorsal vertebra^ and is inserted along with 
the iliacus. In Sarcophilus its origin extends a vertebra 
higher; in the Giant Kangaroo it is attached to the lower two 
or three lumbar vertebras, as is also the case in Macropus 
Bennettii and Perameles lagotis. 

The coccygeus is small and distinct in both the Wombat 
and Sarcophilus. and is larger in Macropus giganteus and the 
Wallaby. 

The rectus femoris is a distinct muscle, as usual, with a 
single marginal origin from the anterior inferior spine of 
the ilium, in Sarcophilus , Won\bat, Macropus giganteus and 
Bennettii , Phalangista vulpina, and Virginian Opossum. Pro¬ 
fessor Owen, however, describes this muscle in Perameles 
lagotis as having two origins which are very distinct from 
each other. 

The vastus extemus is large in the Wombat, and is with 
difficulty separated from the vastus intemus; it is even less 
distinct in the Sarcophilus , but in the Giant Kangaroo it is 
readily separable. In the Macropus Bennettii its origin receives 
an accessory fasciculus from the fascial insertion of the glu¬ 
teus maximus and tensor vagin® femoris. 

The vastus intemus in all is smaller than the extemus, and 
can be separated even from the crurams in Macropus Ben - 
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nettii. In Macropus giganteus it is, however, inseparable 
from the crurseus; but in Phalangista , Perameles. Diaelphys , 
8arcophilus and Phascolomys it is nearly inseparable from the 
externus. 

The patella is mentioned as absent in the Wombat by Sir 
E. Home (Phil. Trans, vol. xcviii. 1808, p. 304); in reality it 
is present, but cartilaginous. 

The popliteus in the Wombat and Sarcophilus is very large, 
but thin, arising from the upper third of the back of the fibula 
and inserted into the lower two-thirds of the back of the tibia, 
separate from the transverse tibio-fibular muscle to be here¬ 
after described. A few fibres of this muscle in Sarco¬ 
philus are attached to the sesamoid bone in the outer head of 
the gastrocnemius. This muscle is smaller in the Giant Kan¬ 
garoo, but in this and Macropus Bennettii its origin is purely 
sesamoid. 

The adductor longus arises, in the Wombat and Sarcophilus , 
from the crest of tne pubis, and is inserted into the middle 
third of the femur. The adductor brevis and magnus are 
rarely separable in either Sarcophilus or Wombat. In the 
Giant Kangaroo the three are easily separable, as also in the 
Wallaby. The adductor brevis is scarcely distinguishable from 
the adductor magnus in the Opossum, and less so in Pha¬ 
langista. These muscles are always separate from the pecti- 
neus, internal and posterior 4 to which they lie; the three por¬ 
tions are most distinct in the Opossum. 

The pectineus is a small muscle, but double in the Wombat; 
the inner part passes from the spine of the pubis and marsupial 
bone to the line leading from the lesser trochanter to the linea 
aspera; a second portion passes close to the insertion of the 

S soas and iliacus external to the last. This muscle is similarly 
ouble in Sarcophilus ; it is single in the Giant Kangaroo, 
Opossum, and Piialanger, small and definite in each. The slip 
from the marsupial bone exists in all marsupials which have 
hitherto been dissected. 

The semimembranosus is fleshy for its whole extent in the 
Wombat and Sarcophilus ) and has its normal course from the 
tuber ischii to the upper and inner part of the head of the 
tibia; it is closely in contact with the adductor magnus in the 
Giant Kangaroo; and in the Wallaby its origin extends farther 
forward than usual; it is closely connected to the semitendi- 
nosus in its origin in the Virginian Opossum, but separate in 
Phalangista vulpina and Perameles lagotis . 

The semitenainosufl in both Sarcophilus and the Wombat 
is normal in its course, quite separate from its neighbours, and 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist . Ser. 4. 1 ol. v. 12 
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with no tendinous inscription; it is similar in the Phalanger, 
Opossum, Perameles, Giant Kangaroo, and M. n$oottiS) in none 
of which is an inscription present. This appearance was care¬ 
fully searched for in all cases, but I could see no trace of it. 
(In an Otter dissected by me, Jan. 1870, not only was an in¬ 
scription well marked, but the muscle above it had two sepa¬ 
rate origins—one from the caudal vertebras and the other from 
the ischium; and these united exactly at the intersection and 
formed one nelly.) 

The biceps in Sarcophilus arises from the tuber ischii and 
from the upper four caudal vertebras beneath the agitator 
caudte, and is inserted into the outside of the knee; in its 
caudal origin and fibular insertion it is similar to that of the 
agitator caudm in Ornithorhynchus ; but in this latter ani¬ 
mal a distinct biceps underlies, which has a purely ischiatic 
origin. The insertion is fibular in Sarcophilus : and the 
muscle is very similar in its position and attaenmente, in 
Phascolomys. In the Wallaby its origin is connected to that 
of the semitendinosus; its tendon extends down the leg into 
the fascia over the gastrocnemius. 

A fourth hamstring (bicipiti accessorius of Haughton) un¬ 
derlies the biceps in Sarcophilus , which stretches from the 
caudal vertebras to the fibula and fascia of the leg. This 
muscle is absent in the Wombat, in the Giant Kangaroo, Ben¬ 
nett’s Kangaroo, Phalanger, and Opossum; it is the longest 
muscle in the body of SarccjMus, as is usually the case in 
animals in which it exists. Professor Owen describes it as 
present in the Kangaroo, and mentions that it is inserted with 
the biceps by two fasciculi into the outer condyle of the femur 
and the fascia over the gastrocnemius. 

The gracilis arises in theWombat and Sarcophilus from the 
symphysis and descending ramus of the pubis, and is inserted 
into the inside of the knee-joint; it is a strong muscle; it has 
an attachment to the marsupial bone in these as in all the 
other marsupials which I have examined. 

The sartorius in theWombat, Phalangista } Macropus gigan- 
teu8 y Wallaby, and Dasuurus inacrurus arises from tne anterior 
superior spine of the ilium, and is inserted into the inner side 
of the patella. In Sarcophilus its origin is extended inward 
along Poupart’s ligament, as in Bradypus tridactylus . In 
Perameles it is nearly parallel to the rectus femoris. 

The tibialis anticus in the Wombat passes from the outer 
surface of the tibia to the cntocunciform bone; it is well 
marked and presents nothing unusual in its appearance in the 
Virginian Opossum or in the Phalanger. In tne Giant Kan- 
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garoo it is large, and its tendon is inserted into the base of the 
metatarsal bones of the two inner toes. This segmentation is 
carried a step farther in 8arcophilus } and a portion of the 
anterior tibial muscle is separated and detaches a weak tendon 
to the second metatarsal. The tendon from the single muscle- 
belly goes to the two metatarsals in Macropus Bennettii ; but 
the muscle is much smaller proportionally than in the Giant 
Kangaroo. The tendon is also double m Perameles lagotis, 
and is attached to the middle and inner cuneiform bones. 

The extensor digitorum longus arises from the fibula and 
from the front of the tibia, and is inserted into the four toes 
in the Wombat and Sarcophilus. In the Phalanger and Opos¬ 
sum its tendons are similarly disposed; but in Bennett’s and 
the Giant Kangaroo it is distributed only to the third and 
fourth toes by distinct tendons. 

The extensor brevis digitorum is present in all the marsu¬ 
pials which I have examined, and passes from the outer side 
of the tarsus to be inserted into the inner pair of toes. 

The extensor hallucis in Sarcophilus is small and ob¬ 
liquely placed between the tibialis anticus and the extensor 
digitorum; it is inserted into the inner toe, together with the 
inner tendon of the short extensor. In the Wallaby it is in¬ 
serted into the inner pair of toes by fine tendons. In the 
Phalanger and the Opossum it is also inserted into two toes. 
The Wombat possesses this muscle; but it is very small, and 
goes only into one toe. 

The gastrocnemius extemus in the Wombat, Giant Kangaroo. 
Sarcophilus , and Bennett’s Kangaroo arises from the sesamoid 
bone at the back of the external condyle of the femur, and is 
inserted into the tendo Achillis and by it into the back of the 
os calcis. In the Opossum the muscle arises from the outer 
condyle of the femur. 

The gastrocnemius intemus is very separate in all from the 
external muscle; it arises' from the inner condyle and joins 
the tendo Achillis, and is inserted in common with the last; 
it is larger than the extemus in the Wombat, but smaller in 
Sarcophilus. It has no sesamoid bone in any of the species 
examined. 

The soleus has a fibular small origin in the Wombat, 
but, as usual, has no tibial head. Sarcophilus has also a 
fibular soleus. The same is true in the Opossum and Pha- 
langer, the Wallaby and Giant Kangaroo. 

The plantaris in the Opossum and Perameles is small, but 
separate, passing from the outer condyle to the outer side of 
the heel ; but no plantaris exists in the Wombat. A distinct 
small muscle in Sarcophilus passes from the back of the 

12 * 
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external lateral ligament and from the head of the fibula, and 
passes down to the internal side of the calcaneum and into the 
plantar fascia. 

The peronei in Sarcophilus are complex: the peroneus 
longus arises from the upper and anterior parts of the fibula, 
winds round the outer side of the calcaneum and the cuboid 
bone to be inserted into the first metatarsal. The peroneus 
brevis lies anterior to the long muscle, and arises nearly as 
high up; its insertion is into the metatarsal bone of the little 
toe. Arising in common with it is the peroneus quinti digiti. 
which is inserted into the last phalanx of the outer toe. Still 
further forward are two other peroneal muscles, which arise 
from the lower four-sevenths of the fibula by a common fleshy 
belly, and, winding round the back of the outer malleolus, 
pass forward to be inserted, one into the extensor aponeurosis 
of the fourth, and one into the third toe. There are thus five 
peronei present in this animal. In the Giant Kangaroo fpur 
peronei are present—a peroneus longus, a peroneus brevis, 
quinti, and quarti digiti. The same aeries exists in the Wal¬ 
laby, Phalanger, and Opossum. In the Wombat the only 
muscles of this group present are the long and short peronei, 
with an accessory quinti tendon detached from the last for 
the first phalanx of the outer toe. 

The Monotremes Ornithorhynchus and Echidna possess 
three peronei also. 

The tibialis posticus arises in the Wombat from the back of 
the tibia, below the outer side of the head of the bone, and ia 
inserted into the inner side of the scaphoid bone. In /Sar- 
cophilus it arises from the back of the fibula and tibia, and is 
similarly attached in the Wallaby and Macropus major . In 
the Opossum and Phalanger it is inserted into the base of the 
metatarsal bone of the hallux. 

The flexor digitorum longus in the Wombat passes from the 
back of the tibia and fibula, and is in reality a compound of 
two parts, the flexor digitorum and the flexor hallucis; from 
the one belly five tendons pass, one to each of the toes. In 
Macropus giganteus 7 M. Bennettii 7 Sarcophilus , the Opossum, 
and Phalanger these muscles are similarly fused. In the Vir¬ 
ginian Opossum a small slip, separate from this muscle and 
interposed between it and the tibialis posticus, passes to the 
metatarsal bone of the hallux, which may be a degraded flexor 
hallucis. 


Professor Owen describes in Dasvurus macrurus a muscle 
which arises from the upper half of the back of the fibula* and, 
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was no muscle corresponding to this in Sarcophilus or in any 
of the other marsupials dissected. * w. 

In both the Wombat and \ 

Sarcophilus 7 as well as jn Pha- \ 

langista and Perameles , there \ 

exists a transverse tibio-fibular \ 

muscle, homotypical with the pro- \ 

nator quadratus, quite separate ® % l 

from the prolonged popliteus, and iW';B I ■ i 

similar to the transverse muscle Hi I M \ 

of the Alligator, Crocodile, Iguana, lif \ 

and other reptiles: the muscle |\ l If|' I 

was described by Professor Owen I mk \ 

as an aborted flexor digitorum I wbVq'' \ 

communis longus ; but a careful I \ 

study of its properties would | U \ 

scarcely confirm this view. When I 
considered in relation to the peri- I A 
neo-calcanean muscle of human Jf illY ^ ^ / 

anatomy, its position with regard f jPRjk "#> / 
to the quadrate pronator seems to I 'fj f h, , jfP- ^ ) 

be definite. I append a sketch 
of this muscle as it exists in the 

Alligator, which is characteristic Ilind leg of Alligator, 
of its relationship. a > pronator quadratus. 

On the sole of the foot in the Devil and Wombat the follow¬ 
ing muscles are seen—abductor hallucis, abductor minimi 
digiti, showing nothing peculiar; and behind the last there 
lies a small abductor ossis metatarsi minimi digiti, in Sar¬ 
cophilus . 

The plantar interossei are three in number, attached re¬ 
spectively to the second, third^and fourth toes, from the corre¬ 
sponding metatarsal bone. The dorsal interossei are abduc¬ 
tors of the first, second, and fourth digits, and have double 
origins. 


XVII.— Descriptions of three new Species of Birds from China . 
By Robert Swinhoe, F.Z.S. 

Family Rallida. 

Porzana mandarina } sp. nov. 

Crown, hind neck, and upper parts deep brownish olive, 
ruddy on the forehead. Throat pure white. Eyebrow, the 
whole face, neck, and breast to the middle of the belly ferru- 
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ginoua chestnut, mixed on the last with white. Bdlj, axfl- 
laries, and under tail-coverts light black banded with white; 
tibial feathers pure white. Quills and tail olive-brown, the 
outer feather of the former with its outer web white s feathers 
of the wing-coverts marked with narrow waves of wnite, with 
brown lower edgings. Bill olive-green, yellow at tip of lower 
mandible. Iriacs light brownish crimson. Legs ochreous 
yellow tinged with green; claws browner. 

Length about 9 inches; wing 5*1; tail 2*4, of eight soft, 
slightly graduated feathers; bill to gape 1*2, to forehead *9, 
depth at base *35; bare part of tibia *5; tarse 1*6; middle 
toe 1*6, its claw *3. 

The above description is taken from a male bird shot in 
spring, in company with a male Porzana fusca (Linn.), on the 
Canton River. 

It differs from P. ceylonica (Qmel.) of Southern India in 
wanting the rufous on the crown and hind neck, by the white 
marks on its wing-coverts, in having a white edge to its outer 
quill, by its white tibial feathers, and by the absence of white 
on the inner quills. 

Porzana euryzona (Temm.) of Singapore has white spots 
and bands on the wing-coverts and quills. The black belly- 
bands extend up to the breast. The crown and hind neck are 
red, and the bird generally is very rufcscent and smaller. 
The British Museum has a third species from the Philippines, 
and a fourth from the Sula Islands. 

Family Parida. 

Genus Siva, Hodgson. 

Siva torqueola , sp. nov. 

Crown with broad longish feathers, greyish brown, each 
feather edged with bluish grey ? and having a pale stem. 
From the base of the under mandible, under the eye, and round 
the nape runs a broad line of chestnut-brown, most of the 
feathers having a central white streak. Back, scapulars, and 
rump olive-brown, with shafts of most of the feathers ot the 
two former whitish. Tail-coverts of a deeper hue. Under 
parts white tinged with bluish grey; tibials aecp olive-brown, 
the same colour of a lighter shade marking the ventral flanks, 
and more slightly, and in the form of obscure bars, the sides of 
the breast. Vent-feathcrs blackish brown, with shafts and 
broad tips of white. Axillaries white, with a brown and white 
barred carpal edge. Under edges of auills pale salmon-colour. 
Wing-feathers hair-brown, margined with reddish olive, the 
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throe inner tertiaries having white shafts and margins. Tail 
deep hair-brown, the four outer rcctriccs being tipped with 
white increasing outwardly^ and on the two outermost in¬ 
cluding the outer web. Bill light brown. Legs, toes, and 
claws brownish flesh-colour. 

Length about 5 inches; wing 2*7; tail 2*4; bill to gape 
*55, breadth at base *22; tarse *66. The tarse is thick, ana tno 
hind toe and claw strong; the other claws are smaller, cul- 
tratedj well curved, and sharp. 

Wing. The third cpiill, which is slightly longer than the 
fourth, is the longest in the wing; the first is *45 shorter, and 
the second *1 shorter than the third. 

Tail consists of twelve broad, greatly graduated feathers ; 
the fifth and sixth rectrices are nearly equal in length; the 
first is *72 shorter, the second *35, the third *2, the fourth *1. 

The two specimens from which this description is taken 
were obtained in the Tingchow Mountains, about 100 miles 
from Amoy (China). 

Family Brachypodid®. 

Ixus Am for semi, sp. nov. 

Crown composed of rather long, soft feathers, black, which 
colour runs under the eye, and from the base of the bill forms 
a short moustache. At the base of the lower mandible occurs 
a minute blood-coloured spot. Upper parts light brown, very 
pale on the cheeks. Throat and undcr-neck white. A band 
of light brown about half an inch in depth crosses the breast. 
Tibials the same colour. Under parts cream-colour, tinged 
with brown on the flanks. Vent light orange or golden yel¬ 
low, a touch of the same appearing on the lower edge of the 
wing. Wing-feathers deep hair-brown, margined with light 
brown tinned with olive. Tail also dark hair-brown, narrowly 
tipped witn white, which soon disappears from abrasion of the 
feathers. Bill and feet black. Ins deep brown. 

Length about 7 inches; wing 3*4; tail 3*7; bill to fore¬ 
head *53, to rictus *7; tarse *8. The sexes do not differ in 
colour or size. 

I found this species common about Ichang, 1000 miles up 
the river Yangtse (China). Dr. Anderson of Calcutta procured 
the same bird on the western borders .of the province of Yun¬ 
nan, entering by the Burmese side. I saw his specimen in 
the collection he sent to England with Mr. Blanford: and as 
Dr. Anderson procured the species before myself, I feel in 
justice bound to dedicate it to nim. 
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XVIII .—Prodromus of a System of the Calcareous Sponges . 
By Ernst Hackel t. 

Note .—J. ca Johnston. Bb. =■ Bowerbank. O. B. m Oscar Schmidt. 
M.-M. m Miklucho-Maclay. II. m Hackel. An * before the name of a 
genus or species indicates that it is new. 

Legion CALCISPONGLE, Blainville. 

(Synonyms: Grantiee , Fleming; Sjjongice calcarece, Bower- 
bank.) 

Sponges with a skeleton composed of carbonate of lime. 

Order I. MONOSYCA, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a single 
person with a single mouth-opening . (Body usually cylindrical, 
fusiform, or ovate, not branched. Stomachal cavity [inner 
cavity of the body] simple or chambered, always with a sim¬ 
ple mouth-opening placed opposite to the point of adhesion.) 

Family I. Prosycida, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a simple 
sac-like person, furnished with a single mouth-opening, the 
body-wall (stomachal wall) of which is quite solid, and not 
perforated. 

Genus 1. *Prosycum, nov. gen. 

Gen . char. Mouth-opening simple, without any peristomi&l 
crown (without a circlet of projecting spicules). Two species. 

1. *P. simplicissimum , H. Naples (H.). 

2. *P. prtmordiale } H. Naples (H.). 

Family II. Olynthida, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a simple 
sac-like person furnished with a single mouth-opening, and the 
body-wall (stomachal wall) of which is perforated only by 
simple cutaneous pores. (The cutaneous pores are simple in¬ 
terstices in the parenchyma, without any special lining.) 

Genus 2. *Olynthus, nov. gen. 

Gen. char . Mouth-opening simple, without any peristomial 
crown (circlet of freely projecting spicules). Five species. 

3. *0 . simplex , H. Naples (H.). 

t Translated from the * Jenaische Zeitschriffc/ Band v. pp. 286-254. by 
W.S. Dallas, F.L.S. 
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4. 0. guancha, H. (Guancha blanca } M.-M., var. a). Lan- 
zarote (M.-M.). 

6. *0. cyathuSy H. Gibraltar (H.). 

0. 0.podllum } H. (Sp. pocillum } Fab.). Greenland (Fab.), 
Norway. 

7. *0. hispidus, H. Heligoland (II.). 


Genus 3. *Olynthium, nov. gen. 

Gen . cAar. Mouth-opening with a ncristomial crown (sur¬ 
rounded by a peculiar circlet of freely projecting spicules). 
Two species. 

8. * 0. nitidum, H. Algoa Bay. 

9. 0. splendidum , II. Algoa Bay. 


Family III. Sycarida, H. 

acter . The mature calcareous sponge forms a simple 
sac-li&gyperson furnished with a single mouth-opening, and the 
stomachal wall of whicli is permeated by regular radial canals 
(radial tubes). (The radial tubes are lined with the vibratile 
entoderm, open at the distal end outwards through cuta¬ 
neous pores, and at the proximal end through stomachal pores 
into the stomachal cavity, and communicate with each other 
on all sides by conjunctive pores.) 

Genus 4. *AMrHORiDiUM, nov. gen. 

Gen . char . Skeleton consisting merely of simple (linear) 
spicules. One species. 

10. A . viride , H. (Ute viridis , O. S.). Cette (O. S.). 

Genus 5. *Amphoriscus, nov. gen. 

Gen . char . Skeleton consisting entirely of quadriradiate 
spicules. Three species. 

11. A . chrysalis , H. ( Ute chrysalis , O. S.). Lesina (0. S.). 

12. *A. urna } H. Caraccas (Gollmer). 

\ { 13. *A. cyathiscus } II. Australia. 

7 

Genus 6. *Sycarium, nov. gen. 

Gen . char. Skeleton consisting of triradiatc spicules in the 
walls of the radial canals, of quadriradiate spicules, the fourth 
ray of which projects freely into the stomachal cavity, in the 
wall of the stomach, and of simple, freely projecting, linear 
spicules at the distal ends of the radial canals. Mouth-open¬ 
ing simple, without thinly membranous rostrum or peristomial 
crown. Six species. 
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14. *S. ampulla , H. Norway. 

15. rhopcUodes^ H. Norway. 

16. 8. compressum 9 H. (Orantia compres8a } J., yar. a). 
England; Norway. 

17. 8. utriculus. H. lute utriculus. 0. 8., var. a). Green¬ 
land. 

18. *S. villosum. H. Antilles. 

19. *8. vesica, H. Messina (H.). 

Genus 7. Syconella, O. Schmidt, 

Gen. char. Skeleton of Sycarium . Mouth-opening pro¬ 
duced into a thinly membranous rostrum (a canal not per¬ 
forated by radial canals), and with no peristomial crown. 
Three species. 

20. 8. quadranpulata. 0. S. Adriatic (O. S.). 

21. * 8. proboscidea, H. Red Sea (Siemens). 

22. *S. tubulosa, H. Australia. 

Genus 8. Sycum, Risso. 

Gen. char. Skeleton of Sycarium. Mouth-opening with a 
simple peristomial crown (surrounded by a simple circlet of 
freely projecting spicules). Eighteen species. 

23. 8. ciliatum, II. (8p. ciliata, Fabr.). Greenland; Brit¬ 
ish coasts. 

24. 8. arcticum 1 H. (5. raphanus , var., O. S.). Greenland. 

25. 8. coronatum, H. (Sp. coronata , Ellis). England, 

Weymouth (Max Schultze). 

26. S. gtganteum ? H. (Grantia ciliata , var., J.). Isle of 

Man; Britain. 

27. 8. alopeeurits, II. {Grantia ciliata. van. Bb.). 

28. 8. tessellatum, H. ( Grantia tessettcUa, Bb.). Channel 

Islands (Buckland). 

29. 8. ananas, H. (Sp. ananas, Montagu). Britain. 

30. 8. ovatum, H. (S. ciliatum, Lieberktlhn). Heligoland. 

31. *S. clavatum 9 H. Norway (Schilling). 

32. *8. lanceolatum 9 H. Norway (Schilling). 

33. *8. lingua j H. Norway (Scnilling). 

34. 8. tergestinum (8. ciliatum, O. S.). Trieste. 

35. 8. raphanus 9 O. S. Dalmatia (0. S.). 

36. 8 . capillosim, O. S. Sebenico (O. S.). 

37. 8 . setosum, O. S. Corfu (O. S.). 

38. 8. Humboldtii, Risso. Nice; Venice. 

39. 8. infiatum (Sp. injlata, Delle Chiaje). Naples (D.C.). 

40. 8.petiolatum } 0. S, Desterro (Fritz Muller). 
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Genus 9. Dunstervillia, Bowerbank. 

Gen. char. Skeleton of Sycarium. Mouth-opening witli a 
double peristomial crown (surrounded by a double circlet of 
freely projecting spicules, an inner vertical and an outer hori¬ 
zontal one). Five species. 

41. D. elegans , Bb. Algoa Bay (Bb.). 

42. D. corcyrensis. O. S. Corfu (O. S.). 

43. *D. Schmidtiiy H. Lagosta (O. S.). 

44. *D. Lanzerotw , II. Lanzarote (M.-M.). 

45. *D.jvrmosa } II. Barbadoes. 

a 

Genus 10. Artynas, Gray. 

Gen. char. Skeleton as in Sycarium. Mouth-opening 
simple. without either proboscis or peristomial crown. Sto- 
nachal cavity chambered, traversed by irregular partitions. 
Four species. 

^46. A. compressusj H. ( Grantia oompres$a } J., var. b). 
Norway. 

A. utriculus, II. (Ute utriculus, O. S., var.). Green¬ 
land. 

48. m A. rhapalodes. H. Norway. 

49. *A. viuosusj H. Antilles. 

Genus 11. Ute, O. Schmidt (p.p»). 

Gen. char. Skeleton consisting of triradiate spicules in the 
wall of the radial canals, of quadriradiate spicules, the fourth 
ray of which projects freely into the stomachal cavity, in the 
stomachal wallj and of simple linear spicules which lie parallel 
to the longitudinal axis of the body and, being packed closely 
together, form a firm external armour round the internal sys¬ 
tem of radial canals. Mouth-opening simple, without either 
proboscis or peristomial crown. Two species. 

50. U. glabra , O. S. Lagosta (O. S.). 

51. TJ. ensata. Gray ( Grantia ensata. Bb.). Guernsey 

(Buckl.). 

Genus 12. *Cyathiscus, nov. gen. 

Gen . char. Skeleton consisting of triradiate spicules in the 
radial partitions of the perigastric chambers, of quadriradiate 
spicules, the fourth ray of which projects freely into the sto¬ 
machal cavity, in the wall of the stomach, and of simple linear 
spicules which run parallel to the longitudinal axis of the 
body and, being packed closely together, form a firm external 
armour* round the internal system of radial chambers. (The 
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perigastric radial chambers, which surround the stomach in 
the same wav as in the corals, are probably produced by the 
deficiency of the horizontal partitions which, in Sycarium , 
Sycum , &c., separate the superposed radial canals. Each 
perigastric chamber opens by a longitudinal series of stoma¬ 
chal pores into the stomachal cavity, and outwardly by several 
longitudinal rows of cutaneous pores.) Mouth-opening sim¬ 
ple, without either proboscis or peristomial crown. One 
species. 

52. *C. actinia, H. Honolulu (Haltermann). 

Family IV. Dyssycida, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a simple 
sac-likc person furnished with a single mouth-opening, and the 
stomachal wall of which is traversed by irregular ramified 
canals (parietal canals). (The parietal canals communicate 
repeatedly with each other, and open at the proximal end into 
the stomach by a few large stomachal pores, and at the distal 
end, outwardly, by very numerous small cutaneous pores.) 

Genus 13. *Dyssycum, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Skeleton consisting of triradiate spicules in the 
body-wall, of quadriradiate spicules, the fourth ray of which 
projects freely into the stomachal cavity in the stomachal wall, 
and of simple, freely projecting spicules at the surface of the 
body. Mouth-opening simple, without either proboscis or 
penstomial crown. Five species. 

53. D. JUtulosum , H. ( Grantia fietulosa , J.). British coasts. 

54. D . penicittatum , H. ( Sycinula peniciUata , O. S.). 

Greenland. 

55. D . claviaerum , H. ( Sycinula clavigera , 0. S.). Green¬ 

land (0. S.). 

56. D. 8olidum , H. ( Grantia solida , var. solitaria , O. S.). 

Dalmatia (O. S.). 

57. *D. periminum, H. Perim, Red Sea (Siemens). 

Genus 14. *Dyssyconella, nov. gen. 

Gen . char. Skeleton as in Dyssycum. Mouth-opening pro¬ 
duced into a proboscis (a thinly membranous tune not tra¬ 
versed by parietal canals), without a peristomial crown. Two 
species. 

58. D. pumila , H. {Leuconia pumila , Bb.). Guernsey 

(Norman). 

59. *D. caminus, H. Antilles. 
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Genus 15. Svcinula, 0. Schmidt. 

Gen . char . Skeleton as in Dyssycum. Mouth-opening sur¬ 
rounded by a peristomial crown (a simple circlet of freely 
projecting spicules). Three species. 

60. S. a#pera. O. S. Corfu: Dalmatia (O. S.). 

61. S, Egedii y O. S. Greenland. 

62. *S. echinata y H. Algoa Bay. 

Order II. POLYSYCA, H. 

Character, The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
with several mouth-openings. (Body more or less branched, 
with the branches free or repeatedly united and anastomosed, 
forming sometimes little shrulbs or bushes, sometimes a densely 
interlaced root-work or a spongy mass. Stomachal cavities of 
the persons composing the stock communicating with each 
other directly or indirectly, with a separate mouth-opening at 
the free end of all or of several branches (persons).) 

Family V. Solenisci&a, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
with developed persons, each of which possesses a mouth¬ 
opening, ana the stomachal walls of which are traversed by 
simple cutaneous pores, as in the Olynthida. 

Genus 16. Leucosolenia, Bowerbank. 

Gen. char. Stomachal cavities and their communicating 
tubes simple, not chambered. Mouth-openings of the per¬ 
sons simple, without either proboscis or peristomial crown. 
Twenty-one species. 

Subgenus 1. Leucalia. Spicules all simple (linear). (The outer 
parts of the spicules project beyond the outer surface.) 

63. % L. coralloides , H., and 

64. *L. troglodytesy H. Naples (II.). 

Subgenus 2. Leucelia. Spicules all triradiatc. (Inner and 
outer surfaces of the tubes smooth.) 

65. *L. dictyoides. II. Australia. 

66. L. himantia y H. (Grantia botryoides y var. himantia y J.). 

British coasts (J.). 

67. L. complicata y H. ( Sp. complicata , Montagu). British 

coasts (Mont.). 

68. L . guancha , H. ( Guancha blanca y var. b, M.-M.) 

L&nzarote (M.-M.). 

69* L. pulchra , O. S. Dalmatia (O. S.). 
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Subgenus 3. Leucaria. Spicules partly simple (linear), partly 
triradiate. (The outer parts of the simple spicules pro¬ 
ject beyond the outer surface.) 

70. *L. thamnoidea , H. Norway. 

71. ♦£. robuata, H. Naples (IL). 

72. L. Lieberkilhniij O. S. Triest (0. S.). 

73. Z. Fabrtciiy 0. S. Greenland (O. S.). 

Subgenus 4. Leuceria. Spicules partly triradiate, partly 
quadriradiate. (Tho free ray of the quadriradiate spi¬ 
cules projects into the stomachal cavity?) 

74. L. botryoidesj Bb. {Sp.botry oides ^ Ellis). Britain (Bb.). 

75. m L. Or an tit, II. British coasts. 

76. % L . Darwimtj II. British coasts. 

77. *L. Goethei , H. Naples (II.). 

78. Lamarckii\ H. Gibraltar (H.). 

79. *L. Gegenbauri , H. Messina (H,). 

Subgenus 5. Leucxria, Spicules partly simple (linear), partly 
triradiate, and partly quadriradiate. (The free ray of the 
quadriradiate projects into the stomachal cavity, and the 
outer part ot tne simple spicules beyond tne outer 
surface!) 

80. L . amceboidesy H. (Orantia botryoidea , Lieberktthn). 

Heligoland. 

81. *£. vartabtli8jll. Norway. 

82. L. contorta , Bb. British coasts (Bb.). 

Subgenus 6. Leucoria . Spicules partly simple (linear), partly 
biradiate (hook-shaped), partly triradiate, and partly 
quadriradiate. (The free ray ot the quadriradiate spicules 
projects into the stomachal cavity; the outer part of the 
simple and the outer limb of the hook-Bhaped spicules 
project beyond the outer surface.) 

83. *Z. echinoidea } H. Gibraltar (H.). 

Genus 17. *Soleniscu 8, nov. gen. 

Gen . char . Stomachal cavities and their communicating 
tubes chambered, traversed by irregular partitions and divided 
by them into numerous communicating chambers, in which 
the embryos are developed (as in Clathrina). One species. 

84. *& loculoeus , H. Australia. 

Family VI. Tarromida, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
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with repeatedly interlaced anastomosing branches, and with 
rudimentary retromorphosed persons, the rudimentary stoma¬ 
chal cavities of which open in groups through common mouth- 
apertures. 

Genus 18. # Tabbus, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Canals internally simple, smooth, with a plain 
entoderm, without papilla or internal partitions. Five species. 

85. *T. densusy H. Australia. 

86. T. guancha } H. (Guancha blanoa } var. D, M.-M.). 

Lanzarote (M.-M.). 

87. T. reticulatusy II. (NarJoa reticulatum } var., O. S.). 

Dalmatia (O. S.). 

88. T. labyrinthus. H. (Nardoa labyrxnthus , O. S.). Lesina 

(°. &). 

89. T. s^on^tosusy H. ( Nardoa epongiosa } Koll.). Nice 

Genus 19. *Tabroma, nov. gen. 

Gen . char. Canal-walls internally villous, densely clothed 
with projecting papilla (outgrowths of the entoderm). Three 
species. 

90. T. canariense . H. ( Nardoa canarienst8 } M.-M.). Lanza¬ 

rote (M.-M.). 

91. T. rubrum. H. (Nardoa rubra. M.-M.). Lanzarote 

(M.-M.). 

92. T. sulphureum. H. (Nardoa sulphureay M.-M.). Lan¬ 

zarote (M.-M.). 

Genus 20. Clathrina, Gray. 

Gen. char. Canals chambered internally, t. e. broken up by 
irregular partitions (lamellar outgrowths of the entoderm) into 
numerous intercommunicating chambers, in which the embryos 
occur. Two species. 

93. 0. sulphureay Gray (Grantia clathrusy O. S.). Sebe- 

nico (0. S.). 

94. *C. loculosay II. Australia. 

Family VII. Sycodendrida, H. 

Character. The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
with developed persons, each of which possesses a mouth¬ 
opening, and of which the stomachal walls are traversed by 
regular radial canals (radial tubes), as in the Sycarida. 
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Genua 21. *Sycidium, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Mouth-openings simple, without proboscis and 
without peristomial crown. Stomachal cavities of the persons 
simple, not chambered. Skeleton as in Sycarivm . Two 
species. 

95. 8. aelatinosum , H. (AIcyoncellum gelatinosum, Blainv.). 

Habitat? (Quoy <x Gaimard). 

96. *8. compresmm, H. ( Grantia compressa, J., var. c). 

British coasts; Norway. * 

Genus 22. *Sycodendrum, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Mouth-openings without proboscis, with a peri¬ 
stomial crown (surrounded by a circlet of freely projecting 
spicules). Stomachal cavities of the persons simple, not 
chambered. Two species. 

97. *8. ramosum , H. Heligoland (H.). 

98. * S. procumbent, II. Australia. 

Genus 23. *Artynium, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Mouth-openings simple, without proboscis or 

e ristomial crown. Stomachal cavities of the persons cham- 
red, traversed by irregular partitions. Skeleton as in Syca - 
rium. One species. 

99. A. compretsum , Gray ( Grantia compre^m, J., var. d). 
Norway. 

Genus 24. Aphroceras, Gray. 

Gen. char. Mouth-openings simple, without proboscis and 
without peristomial crown. Stomachal cavities of the persons 
chambered, traversed by irregular partitions. Skeleton con¬ 
sisting of simple fusiform spicules, which run parallel to the 
longitudinal axes of the persons and of the branched stem, 
and, being closely packed together, form a firm external 
armour round the internal system of radial canals (?). Ono 
species. 

100. A. alcicornis , Gray. Hong Kong (Harland). 

Family VIII. Sycothamnida. 

Genus 25. *Sycothamnus, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Persons of the stock separated, only connected 
by their peduncles. Mouth-openings simple, without pro¬ 
boscis or peristomial crown. One species. 

101. *S.fruttco8us, H. Red Sea (Siemens). 
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Genus 26. Leuconia, Grant. 

Gen* char . Persons of the stock united by the greater part 
of their body-wall; only their stomachal cavities and mouth- 
openings separated. Mouth-openings simple, without pro¬ 
boscis or pcnstomial crown. Five species. 

102. L. nivea } Bb. ( Sp . mvea, Grant). British coasts. 

103. L. Gossei } O. S. {Leucogypsia Gossei } Bb.). Channel 
Islands. 

104. L . stilifera , O. S. Greenland. 

105. L* algoensis y H. ( Leucogypsia algoensis , Bb.). Algoa 
Bay. 

106. L* aoliday O. S. (Grantia solida , var. socialts , O. S.). 
Dalmatia (O. S.). 

Order III. C(EN0SYCA, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a caenobium 
(a stock composed of several persons with a single common 
mouth-opening). Body branched, with its branches every¬ 
where coalescent and anastomosing, and finally running to¬ 
gether into a single mouth-opening. (Rarely the persons also 
grow together externally to form a massy lump, as in Coeno- 
stometta.) . 

Family IX. Nardopsida, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
with a single mouth-opening, the canal-walls of which are 
onlv traversed by simple cutaneous pores (as in the Olynthida 
and Soleniscida). 

Genus 27. Nardoa, O. S. 

Gen* char* Mouth-opening simple, not produced into a 
thinly membranous proboscib. Two species. 

107. N. guancha , H. ( Guancha blanca } var. C, M.-M.). 
Lanzarote, (M.-M.). 

108. N. lacunosa, O. S. ( Grantia lacunosa , J.). British 
coasts. 

Genus 28. *Nardopsis, nov. gen. 

Gen* char . Mouth-opening produced into a long thinly 
membranous proboscis. Two species. 

109. •N. gracilis , H. Australia. 

110. N. reticulum , O. S. {Nardoa reticulury , O. S.). Dal¬ 

matia, O. S.) 

Ann . db Mag* N. Hist* Ser. 4. Vol v. 
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Family X. Ctenostomida, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
with a single mouth-opening, the stomachal walls of which 
are traversed by irregularly branched canals. 

Genus 29. *Ccenostomella, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. The persons of the stock are united into a single 
mass, the common mouth-opening of which is produced into a 
thinly membranous proboscis, whilst the stomachal cavities of 
the persons remain separated. One species. 

111. caminus , H. Antilles. 

Order IV. CLISTOSYCA, II. 

Character. The mature calcareous sponge forms one person 
without a mouth-opening. (The body usually appears under 
the form of an ovate, spheroidal, or compressed bladder, the 
internal cavity of which communicates with the surrounding 
water only by cutaneous pores or parietal canals, but by no 
large orifice (mouth); the mouth is closed up.) 

Family XI. Clistolynthida, II. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a person 
without a mouth-opening, the wall of which is traversed by 
simple cutaneous pores (as in the Olynthida). 

Genus 30. *Clistolynthu 8, nov. gen. 

Gen . char. Stomachal cavity simple, without partitions. 
One species. 

112. *(7. vesicula , II. Honolulu (Haltermann). 

Family XII. Syoocystida. 

Character. The mature calcareous sponge forms one person 
without a mouth-opening, the body-wall of which is traversed 
by regular radial canals (radial tubes) as in the Sycarida. 

Genus 31. # Sycocystis, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Stomachal cavity quite simple, without com¬ 
portments. Three species. 

113. ovifbrmisy H. Heligoland (H.). 

114. *8. compressa , H. Norway. 

115. 8. utrtculuSj H. (Ute utriculu$ } 0. S.). Greenland. 
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Genua 32. *Artynella, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Stomachal cavity chambered, traversed by irre¬ 
gular partitions. Three species. 

116. *A. compressa , H. Norway. 

117. *A. rhopalodes, II. Norway. 

118. A . utriculuSy H. (Ute utriculus , var., O. S.). Green¬ 

land. 

Family XIII. LipoBtomida, H. 

Character. The mature calcareous sponge forms one person 
without a mouth-opening, the body-wall of which is traversed 
by irregular branched canals (as in the Dyssycida). 

Genus 83. *Lipostomella, nov. gen. 

Gen . char. Stomachal cavity quite simple, without com¬ 
partments. Two species. 

119. *L. clausa, H. Mogador (H.). 

120. *L. capsuh, II. Algoa Bay (Poehl). 

Order V. C0PH0SYCA, H. 

Character. The mature calcareous sponge farms a stock 
without a mouth-opening . . (The body appears under the form 
either of a branching shrub or of a root-like network, in con¬ 
sequence of partial ramification, or, lastly, of a shapeless mass 
formed by the complete amalgamation of several persons. 
The stomachal cavities of the persons are always more or less 
separated, whilst their mouth-openings are obliterated.) 

Family XIV. Sycorrhizida, H. 

Character. The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
without mouth-openings, the canal-walls of which are tra¬ 
versed by simple cutaneous poreB. 

Genus 34. *Syoorrhiza, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. The mouth less stock forms a root-like network 
composed of communicating tubeSj the inner wall of which is 
smooth (not villous), and their cavity simple (not chambered). 
Two species. 

121. *S. coriacea } II. ( Leucosolenia coriacea , Bb.). British 

coasts. 

122. *£. corallorrhitta , II. Norway. 

Genus 35. *Aulorrhiza, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. The mouthless stock forms a root-like network 

13* 
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composed of communicating tubes, the inner wall of which is 
villous (set with papilla), and their cavity simple (not cham¬ 
bered). One species. 

123. * A. inteatinalU , H. Mogador (H.). 

Genus 36. *AuLOPLEaMA, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. The mouthless stock forms a root-like network, 
the ramifications of which are communicating tubes with a 
chambered cavity traversed by irregular partitions (outgrowths 
of the entoderm). One species. 

124. *A. loculosum , H. Australia. 

Family XV. Sycophyllida, H. 

Character. The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
without mouth-opening, the stomachal w«uls of which are 
traversed by regular radial canals (radial tubes) as in the 
Sycodendrida. 

Genus 37. *Sycophyllum, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. Stomachal cavities simple, not chambered. 
Two species. 

125. *S. lobatum ) H. Norway. 

126. *S. conipressum , II. Norway. 

Genus 38. *Artynophyllum, nov. gen. 

Gen. char . Stomachal cavities chambered, traversed by 
irregular partitions. One species. 

127. *A. compre88um } H. Norway (H.). 

Family XVI. Syeolepida, II. 

Character. The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock 
without mouth-opening, the stomachal walls of which are 
traversed by irregular, ramified parietal canals (as in the 
Dyssycida). 

Genus 39. *Sycolepis, nov. gen. 

Gen. char. The stock forms an expanded crust or a shape¬ 
less lump, in the parenchyma of which the simple (not cham¬ 
bered) stomachal cavities of the persons are scattered, only 
connected by the branched parietal canals and only opening 
outwards by the cutaneous pores. Two species. 

128. *S. incrustans l H. Norway (Schilling). 

129. *S. pulvinar , H. Indian Ocean (Schneehagen). 
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Order VI. KETROSYCA, H. 

Character • The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock , the 
constituent (mature) persons or groups of persons of which ex¬ 
hibit the forms of different genera and even of different families 
of the Calcispongice . (Notwithstanding that the persons united 
upon one cormus are mature (t. e. contain spores or embryos), 
and therefore capable of propagation, they present such diverse 
forms that, if isolated, we should regard them as belonging 
not merely to different species, but even to different genera 
and families.) 

Family XVII. Thecometrida, H. 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock, 
the constituent persons of which represent the forms of dif¬ 
ferent genera, wnilst their canal-wails are traversed by simple 
cutaneous pores (as in the Soleniscida). 

Genus 40. Guancha, M.-M. 

Gen . char . Canals of the stock simple, neither villous nor 
chambered internally. One species. 

130. G . blanca , M.-M. Lanzarote (M.-M.). (The stock in 

its most highly developed form bears united forms 
of four genera, namely:—1,’ Olynthus ; 2, Leuco- 
solenia ; 3, Tarrus ; 4, Nardoa.) 

Genus 41. *Thecometra, nov. gen. 

Gen. char . Canals of the stock chambered, internally tra¬ 
versed by irregular partitions. One species. 

131. *3P. loculosa, H. Australia. (The stock in its most 

highly developed form bears united forms belonging 
to three genera, namely:—1, Soleniscus ; 2, Cla- 
thrina ; 3, Auloplegma .) 

Family XVIII. Sycometrida, EL 

Character . The mature calcareous sponge forms a stock, 
the constituent persons of which represent the forms of dif¬ 
ferent genera, wnilst their canal-walls are traversed by regular 
radial canals (radial tubes), as in the Sycodendrida. 

Genus 42. *Sycometra, nov. gen. 

Gen . char . Mouth-openings of the persons simple, without 
proboscis or peristomial crown. Skeleton as in Sycarium. 
One species. 
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132. *&. compressa . H, Norway. (The stock, in its most 
highly developed form, bears united forms of eight 
genera, namely :—1, Sycariurn ; 2, Artynas ; 3, oy- 
cidium ; 4, Astynium ; 5, Sycocystis ; 6, Artynella j 
7, Sycophyllum ; 8, Artynophyaum.) 


Synoptical Table of the Families o/’Calcispongise, especial 
reference to the conditions of individuality. 


I. Monoayca. 
Calcareous sponge one 
person with one 
mouth-opening. 


II. Polyayca. 
Calcareous sponge a 
stock with many 
mouth-openings. 


III. Coanosyca. 
Calcareous sponge a 

stock with one 
mouth-opening. 

IV. Clistoeyca. 
Calcareous sponge one 

person without a 
mouth.opening. 

V. Cophosyca. 

Calcareous sponge a 
stock without mouth¬ 
opening. 

VI. Metrosyca. 
Calcareous sponge a 

stock composed of 
persons and stocks 
of various species 
and genera. 


f Stomach-wall 

solid, without cutaneous pores 

and without parietal canals... 1. Prosycida. 

with simple cutaneous pores ... 2. Olynthida. 

with regular, radial parietal 

canals . 3. Sycarida . 

with irregular, branched parie- 

, tal canals . 4. Dyssycida. 

f with simple cutaneous pores 

(stock with developed per¬ 
sons) . 5. Sotenucida. 

with simple cutaneous pores 
(stock with rudimentary per¬ 
sons) . 6. Tarromida . * 

with regular, radial parietal 

canals . 7. Sycodendrida. 

with irregular, branched parietal 
^ canals . 8. Sycothamnida. 

I with simple, cutaneous pores ... 9. Nardvpsida. 

with irregular, branched parie¬ 
tal canals . 10. Coenostomida . 

f with simple cutaneous pores ... 11. Clibtolynthida. 

with regular, radial parietal 

canals . 12. Sycocystida. 

with irregular, branched parietal 

canals . 13. Lipottomida . 

( with simple cutaneous pores ... 14. Sycorrkiffida. 

with regular, radial parietal 

^ canals . 15. Sycophylltda. 

I with irregular, brauched parietal 

( canals . 16. Sycolepida. 

with simple cutaneous pores ... 17. Theccmetrida . 

► with regular, radial parietal 

canals . 18. Sycometrida. 


Synoptical Table of the Families of Calcispongise, with especial 
reference to the conditions of canalization. 

I. Apareuta. 1 

Stomach-wall solid, One person with one mouth-open* 

without cutaneous ing ... 1. Prosycida, 

pores or parietal 
canals. / 
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II. Microporeuta. 

Stomach-wall with sim¬ 
ple outanoous pores 
(interstices in the 
parenchyma), with¬ 
out parietal canals. 


III. Orthopareuta. 

Stomach-wall with 

straight, regular, ra¬ 
dial parietal canals. 


IT. Cl&doporeuta. 

Stomach-wall with 
crooked, irregular, 
branched parietal 
canals. 


( One person with one mouth-open¬ 
ing . 

^Persons doveiopod, 
all with mouth- 


A stock with 
many 
mouth- 
openings. 


openings . 

Persons rudimen¬ 
tary, many with¬ 
out mouth-open- 


A stock with one mouth-opening 
A person without mouth-opening 
A stock without mouth-opening... 
A stock coumosed of persons and 
k stocks of (fivers© genera . 

f One person with ono mouth-open- 

ing. 

A stock with many mouth-open- 

I ings ... 

A person without a mouth-opening 
A stock without mouth-openings . 
A stock composed of persons and 
l stocks of different genera......... 


2 . 


6 . 


6 . 

9. 

11 . 

14. 


17. 

3. 


7. 

12 . 

15. 


18. 


Olyntkida. 


Soleniwida. 


Tarromida. 

Nardopttida. 

Vlistofynthkla, 

Sycorrhizida. 

Thccomttrida. 

Sycarida. 

Sycodendrida. 

tiycocysfida. 

Sycophytlida. 

Syeomeirida. 


( Ono person with one mouth-open¬ 
ing. 4. Vyssycida. 

A stock with many mouth-open¬ 
ings . 8. Sycothamnida. 

A stock with one mouth-opening . 10. Cxnostwiida. 

Ono person without mouth-open¬ 
ing. 13. Lvpostomida. 

^ A stock without mouth-openings . 10. Sycolepida. 


XIX .—On the Parasitism of Rliipiphorns paradoxus. 

By T. Algernon Chapman, M.D. 

I HAVE read Mr. Murray’s papers on the economy of Rhipi - 
johorus with much interest; ana although lie has not succeeded 
m converting me to his views of its life-history, he has added 
to our knowledge of its habits and raised anew an interest in 
the relations subsisting between the wasps and their parasites 
which will probably lead to observations m the coming season 
that will set at rest many of the points in dispute. 

In the meantime I think it very desirable to form as correct 
an hypothesis of the life of Rhipiphorus as our facts admit of, 
since an approximation to the truth is a most valuable guide 
in making further investigations, while, on the contrary, an 
erroneous theory may blind us to very obvious truths. 

I cannot better begin the remarks I desire to make than by 
rendering what appears to me to be but justice to the accuracy 
of the earliest record we have of the economy of Rhipiphorus , 
meagre and deficient in detail though this record is. The ob¬ 
servations of Mr. Denison, brought to our notice by Mr. Smith 
from the papers of the AshmoTean Society, appear to me to 
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give an accurate sketch of the life-history of Rhipipkorus , and 
to be in harmony with all the facts yet recorded both of Rki- 
piphorus itself and of other parasites whose similar habits 
render their history fairly available in explaining that of Rhi¬ 
piphorus . The account there given is that Rhipiphorus u de¬ 
posits its egg upon the grub of the wasp at the moment it 
assumes the pupa (t. e. spins or covers itself in the cell); as 
soon as the egg is hatened, it devours the grub of the wasp 
entirely, and itself assumes the pupa- and imago-form in the 
cell of the wasp.” 

The mode of oviposition hero noted of Rhipiphorus is, I 
believe, that followed by it, although it will be seen that I am 
here at issue not only with Mr. Murray, but also with Mr. 
Smith, with whom on all other points I agree. If Mr. Deni¬ 
son’s view (but for the slight oisagreement noted, I should 
here, as I snail in the rest of these remarks, have said Mr. 
Smith’s view) of the history of Rhipiphorus is correct, the 
relation of Rhipiphorus to the wasp is, mutatis mutandis , pre¬ 
cisely the same as that of Ohrysis bidentata to Odynerus spi - 
nines, The larva of Chrysis bidentata feeds on that of the 
solitary wasp, from whose cocoon emerges, not the wasp^ but 
the Chrysis , Now in this instance the egg of the parasite is 
not laid until after the larva of the wasp has done feeding, 
and is spinning its cocoon. Before I ascertained this fact, 1 
had formed the same theory as to the period of oviposition as 
Mr. Smith has done in the case of the Rhipiphorus , and made 
in consequence many a vain search for the egg of Chrysis bi¬ 
dentata beside the feeding larva of the Odynerus . The parent 
Chrysis has many more difficulties to overcome (what these 
are is not material to the present subject) in depositing her 
eggs than the Rhipiphorus^ to whom it must be as easy to 
deposit an egg beside a full-fed larva, during or just before 
spinning, as m an empty cell. There are other instances re¬ 
corded of parasites similarly depositing their eggs beside full- 
fed larvce, none, that I know of. of an egg remaining dormant 
beside a feeding larva. Mr. Alurray appears to interpret Mr. 
Smith’s view to be that the larva of Rhipiphorus hatches at 
the same time as that of the wasp, and then walks off to find 
a full-fed larva to eat. I quite agree with Mr. Murray’s com¬ 
ments on such a theory, but feel satisfied that Mr. Smith 
really meant that the egg lay dormant until its companion, 
the egg of the wasp, was a full-fed larva. 

The two eggs found by Mr. Murray in some cells of the 
wasp both appear to me to be undoubtedly eggs of the wasp. 
I think it extremely improbable that the egg of Rhipiphorus 
should be precisely the same as, however similar it may be to, 
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that of the wasp. I have found two eggjs so situated in nests 
in which I could see no trace, unless this was one, of Rhipi¬ 
phorus . I have seen two young larvae of similar size in the 
same cell; yet afterwards one of these must have disappeared, 
removed probably by the wasps, and not devoured by the 
other grub, whether that may have been a. Rhipiphorus or not. 

I may mention an exaggerated, because abnormal, instance of 
more than one egg being in each cell. I had placed some 
pieces of wasp-comb with many wasps clustered about them 
m a box, ana so made an artificial nest. After a period I 
found every otherwise unoccupied cell with two, tnrce, or 
more eggs in it, several with as many as twenty. The cause 
of this I cannot explain. Whether I had so diminished the 
amount of comb that there were not sufficient cells for the 
queen to deposit her eggs, one in each, or whether I had de¬ 
stroyed the queen, and some of the workers had assumed 
queenly functions, which is said sometimes to occur, and the 
latter had not the same accurate instincts as a true queen, I 
am unable to say. But whatever may have been in a morbid 
instance the cause of this multiplicity of eggs in the same 
cell may fairly be assumed to be a possible cause in a 
healthy nest. 

My argument, so far, is rather against the supposition that 
the Rhipiphorus-eeg is laid in the cell with that of the wasp, 
on the theory of the latter being the prey of the former (Mr. 
Smith*8 view). On Mr. Murray’s hypothesis, the egg of 
Rhipiphorus might be laid in a cell by itself; but, if laid in 
one with a wasp-egg also, we must suppose that the latter, 
either before or after it is hatched, is removed by the attendant 
wasps, or falls a prey to the young Rhipiphorus-l&rva,. In 
either case it is a necessary result of the theory that the larva 
of Rhipiphorus should be found occupying a cell among the 
wasp-larv®. No one has ever pretended to have found a 
Rhipiphoru8-\axv& so situated, though it has often been looked 
for. I pass over as untenable Mr. Murray’s suggestion that 
some of his wasp-larvae were Rhipiphori ; I have myself 
searched in vain for such a larva in nests infested by Rhipi- 
phori. I shall leave Mr. Smith to show (which I Know he 
has the means of doing) that a larva of Rhipiphorus so situated 
differs sufficiently from that of the wasp to be readily detected, 
though I think Mr, Stone’s remark, that u the larva is a sin¬ 
gular-looking one,” would of itself sufficiently establish this, 
especially when we take into account the fact that he nowhere 
hints at any possibility of confounding it with that of the 


wasp. 

The 


remaining difficulty in the way of supposing the larva 
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of Rhipiphorus to be reared in precisely the same way as 
those of the waspj is the silken covering always found over 
the pupa of Rhipiphorus , just as over that of the wasp. I 
have never seen any difference between the silk covering a 
Rhipiphorus and that covering a wasp, though I have found 
it possible to guess the cell containing the beetle by the 
shining-through of the differently coloured inmate. It seems 
very probable, from what we know of the mimicry by guest- 
insects of their hosts, that its silk would closely resemble that 
of the wasp, did it spin silk at all. The only instances of 
beetles spinning any thing like silk, that I can call to mind, 
a/e Cionus ana its allies, and the doubtful instances of Cocci- 
nella and Donacia. 

In discussing the difficulties raised by Mr. Murray in the 
way of Mr. Smith’s view of the economy of Rhipiphorus , I 
shall dismiss his objections to the supposition of the Rhipi- 
phoni8-\aTVfi devouring several wasp-larvre, because 1 have no 
wish to defend such a theory, nor do I suppose that Mr. Smith 
has. But the objections he raises to the hypothesis of its 
devouring only one larva, viz. the one in whose cell the egg 
of Rhipiphorus is laid when the larva has done feeding, ana 
is spinning or about to spin, all appear to me to be invalid. 
He first asks Mr. Smith if a meal of one animal can suffice to 
nourish another into as great dimensions as the animal eaten. 
Mr. Murray here stretches his point a little. The Rhipiphorus 
is not of as great dimensions as the animal eaten, although it 
is very nearly so. It is little if at all nearer to the dimensions 
of the wasp than Chrysis bidentata is to the dimensions of its 
host Odynems spinipes , of which I have sufficiently proved it 
eats but one larva. Or I might put this in a still stronger 
form: Chrysis neglecta , differently from C. bidentata , cats not 
the wasp-larva, but the store of pabulum laid up for the larva 
of the Odynerus. It might certainly, then, so far as store of 
nutriment goes, be as large as the wasp; yet it is smaller than 
Chrysis biaentata, whose food is the larva of the wasp. 

Mr. Stone found a u minute larva ” grow to full size in 
forty-eight hours—on which Mr. Murray remarks that it is so 
opposod to every thing we know of the laws of development 
ana assimilation that he cannot accept it. Now I am unable 
to give Mr, Murray any facts that will expand his faith in the 
laws of development and assimilation quite to the extent re¬ 
quired; but I am able to give him some that will so nearly do 
so, that he will, I doubt not, like myself, be prepared to be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Stone’s account is literally true, I may first 
say that probably Mr. Smith felt little difficulty in accepting 
Mr. Stone’s observations, as he must be accustomed to the 
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rapid feeding-up which occurs in so many Hymenoptcra. I, 
on the other hand, was as much astonished at my own obser¬ 
vations on the Chrysides as Mr. Murray can be incredulous of 
the facts recorded by Mr. Stone. The larva of Chrysis bi- 
dentata began to spin its cocoon in eleven days from the date 
of the egg-hatching. Chrysis neglecta took rather a shorter 
time. But in one instance m which I reared a larva of Chrysis 
ignita , and happened to know the date on which the egg was 
laid, I found, two days after that date, a u minute larva ” 
(J inch long, about one-thirtieth of the full-grown larva in 
bulk), and m four more days the larva was full-fed. 

On Mr. Murray’s next point, as I have no fresh light to 
throw on it, I will merely remark that, as I read the recorded 
facts, the larvas that Mr. Stone found unemployed in eating 
wasp-larv® were not lame that had still some eating to do, 
but were those that had, as Mr. Murray expresses it, eaten up 
their man and retired from active life ; though not yet pupm, 
they were about to enter that state. All larvro take a pro¬ 
longed rest at this stage of their existence. Mr. Murray, who 
will not allow that a larva can feed up in two days (not from 
the egg, but from a small size), surely does not ask us to sup¬ 
pose that the larva becomes a pupa the instant it has done 
feeding. Chrysis } which fed up in four days, remains before 
its change to pupa nearly ten months. Will he not allow 
Rhipiphorus a day or two ? 

I do laot see that the question of size has much bearing upon 
the question at issue. In the one view the large specimens 
are large because they have eaten a queen instead of a worker 
larva, in the other the wasps have fed them more plentifully 
because they were in queen-cells. Still, if the capacity of 
parasites for varying in size which Mr. Smith mentions be not 
called in by Mr. Murray to account for those in the queen- 
cells being able to assimilate a larger supply of nutriment 
than the others, he must give us some other hypothesis. The 
case is obviously not parallel to that of the wasps, where the 
larger insects are queens, the larger Rhipiphori differing only 
in size. So much has this difficulty been felt, that I have 
seen it somewhere advanced that the larger specimens are 
always females—making the case parallel with that of the 
wasps themselves, which Mr. Murray has proved not to be 
the case. Why, if difference of feeding can produce the result, 
Mr. Smith should be asserted to be carrying his argument to 
the extreme in supposing that the mere difference between 
eating a worker-grub and a aueen-grub is sufficient to account 
for the greater dimensions ot the one in the queen’s cell over 
the one in the worker’s cell, I cannot at all understand. A 
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queen-grub must bear as a meal much the same relation to a 
worker-grub that the pabulum offered by the wasps to a 
Rhipiphorus-\arv& } on the supposition that it is a queen-grub 
because it is in a queen-cell, does to that they would offer to 
it in a worker-cell, where they must suppose it to be a worker- 
gnib- 

As to the difficulties which Mr. Murray finds in the Rhipi - 
phorus beginning its repast at the head of its victim, he falls 
again into the error of supposing that Mr. Smith postulates 
that the larva of Rhipiphorus should perambulate in search of 
pabulum: this, however, only explains a part of his difficulty, 
as Mr. Stone’s observations and the requirements of the theory 
that I accept from Mr. Denison show that the Rhipiphorus - 

f ub really does begin his attack at or near the head. . Here 
cannot help suggesting, in parenthesis, somewhat mis¬ 
chievously perhaps, for Mr. Smith’s consideration, that if the 
egg lies dormant during the feeding of the wasp-grub, it must 
remain so at the bottom of the cell; and then, of course, to the 
confusion of all parties, the attack of Rhipiphorus would 
“ begin at the tail.” 

Mr. Murray clearly believes that he has here made a strong 
point. He assumes, with apparently logical accuracy, that 
if the Rhipiphorus begins to devour its victim at the head, it 
necessarily last eats the tail, and must thus, when it has com¬ 
pleted its meal, have its head where its victim’s ta|l was. 
Part of this error arises, as I have said above, from the sup¬ 
position that the larva crawls about above the cells in search 
of a victim—a supposition that no one will object to my dis¬ 
missing as untrue. But were it true, it would not alter my 
position that the wasp-grub can be easily (and is) attacked 
first near its head^ yet the parasite assume the proper position 
in the cell. Let it be clearly understood that the wasp-larva 
is not to be eaten downwards, segment by segment, as though 
it were a carrot. It is doubtless eaten just as the larva of 
Odynerus spinipes is by that of Chrysis hidentata ? vis. its 
juices sucked out, at first partially, of course, leaving it flaccid, 
so that both larvae might easily be arranged side by side^ in 
the cell, the tail sucker of the victim now probably relaxing 
its hold of the cell-wall; afterwards more thoroughly; and, if 
the parallel holds good, the victim is reduced to very small 
dimensions indeed before any thing like eating takes place. I 
have often seen a larva of Odynerus spinipes reduced to very 
small bulk without any trace of even a microscopic opening 
in the. skin being discoverable. In this way there is no diffi¬ 
culty in understanding how the Rhipiphorus Asxv a is found, 
when full-fed, with its head to the mouth of the cell. It 
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shows also how the remains (corneous head) of the victim 
would be beside the head, if not in the iaws, of its devourer, 
and, it being remembered that the mouth of the cell is down¬ 
wards, might remain there after the Rhipiphorus had assumed 
the pupal state. But that a Coleopterous pupa should hold 
any thing in its jaws, whether previously held in the jaws of 
the larva or not. I can only, with Mr. Murray, regard as im¬ 
possible ; and it Mr. Stone means this, he has clearly com¬ 
mitted some error. lie uses the phrase “ retain in their grasp,” 
which, with perhaps a little forcing, may be supposed to mean 
the larval grasp, i. e. the grasp of the now cast larva-skin. 
Or we may suppose that the remains of the wasp lying at the 
top of the cell fell, on its inversion for examination, between 
the pupa and the wall of the cell, looking just as if held there 
by the pupa. 

I must leave Mr. Smith to deal with the way in which Mr. 
Murray explains away Mr. Stone’s observations, only observing 
that, in my opinion, if Mr. Stone committed half the errors 
imputed to him by Mr. Murray, he must henceforth be re¬ 
garded as the most inaccurate observer on record. 

It remains to consider the new facts brought forward by 
Mr. Murray, and which appear to have first led him to adopt 
the guest-theory of the life-history of Rhipiphorus . These are 
the three instances in which he found a pupa of Rhipiphorus 
and one of the wasp in the same cell. These are somewhat 
difficult to explain on either hypothesis, but they seem to me 
to be much less explicable on the guest-theory than on the pa¬ 
rasitic. Mr. Murray finds it very difficult to imagine a wasp- 
larva turning round in its cell; and, though I have not found 
wasp-larvae such completely helpless sacks as he appears to 
regard them, I agree that for a full-grown larva to turn round 
in its cell would be simply impossible. Yet, on the guest- 
theory, this must have occurred in two out of the three in¬ 
stances he mentions. And how the wasps could possibly feed 
the larva at the bottom of the cell, when the upper one was well 

S own, I cannot conceive. Mr. Murray has truly remarked 
at a full-fed wasp-larva, and equally therefore one of Rhipi - 
phonts, completely fills the cell it occupies. Now, in the three 
cases in question, if the larvae were fed by the wasps, why did 
one or the other not grow to its proper size, so as to fill the cell, 
and eject its companion? or why aid one not eat the other?— 
an occurrence of which he elsewhere admits the probability, 
should a chance occur, which, on the guest-theory, must be 
but rarely. 

On the parasitic theory, we have only to suppose that, for 
some accidental reason, of which several might easily be 
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imagined, the Rhtpiphorus-l&rv& ceased to feed before it had 
drained the juices of its victim to the point of death; the 
wasp-larva, being at a stage of its existence when it no longer 
eats, does not, of course, avenge itself. The straggles of the 
wasp-larva in these uneasy circumstances, and its semiflaccid 
condition, would easily account for, and render possible, its 
change of position in the two instances in which that had 
occurred. 

The difficulties which have surrounded the elucidation of 
the life-history of Rhipiphorus may all, I think, be traced to 
the very short interval that elapses between the laying of the 
egg and the arrival of the insect at the pupal state. They 
appear to assume the pupal state almost as soon as the sur¬ 
rounding wasp-grubs; yet the eggs were only laid when these 
latter were beginning to spin. This allows a very brief period 
during which they must be found, if these stages are to be 
observed. Mr. Murray has failed to do so, probably because 
he did not examine the nests until such a period had elapsed 
after the nests were taken. I also failed, because, when my 
opportunities were most abundant, I did not know what to 
look for. As a similar instance among the Chrysides , I may 
mention the egg of Ghrysis neglect to, which I have never been 
able to find. I find young farvee only, and have satisfied 
myself that the egg-state does not last as much as twenty-four 
hours. In the instance I have mentioned above of Ghrysis 
ignita y the egg-state cannot have lasted so long. 


XX .—Concluding Observations on the Parasitism of Rhipi- 
phorus paradoxus. By Frederick Smith, Assistant in 
the Zoological Department of the British Museum. 

With some degree of hesitation, I venture to reassert my 
belief in the views I put forth in reply to Mr. Murray’s first 
paper on the relations Detween wasps and Rhipiphori I have 
some fear of being considered dogmatic, ana of not duly 
weighing the arguments offered to my notice by my friend 
Mr. Andrew Murray. I must, however, confess myself to be 
unconverted by his arguments, and unable to arrive at the 
same conclusions that he does when commenting upon the 
various phenomena which were presented to him when exa¬ 
mining tne comb of a wasps’ nest. It will perhaps be a matter 
of astonishment that he has failed in his endeavour to bring 
me round; and it is equally surprising, but at the same time 
consolatory, to find Mr. Murray expressing the opinion that, 
should a larva of Rhipiphorus “ fall upon a larva of the wasp, 
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of course there is nothing to be surprised at in its eating it.” 
In this instance, at least, we most cordially agree. 

I will endeavour fairly, and I hope without bias, to answer 
the numerous questions offered for solution. I readily agree, 
then, in the instance in which Miss Ormerod observed two eggs 
in the same cell, one at the bottom, the other attached a little 
way within, that in all probability one was the egg of the 
wasp, the other that of the parasite; but I do not consider 
this to be necessarily so: I nave myself found two, and, I 
believe, even as many as three, eggs in a cell, in autumnal 
nests—that is, at that period of the season when the nest is 
crowded with the three sexes ; and I am quite sure that such 
nests contained no Rkipiphori . I never had the good fortune 
to find a nest infested by the parasite. 

Mr. Murray thinks it likely that I can inform him how the 
larva of the wasp comes out of the egg-shell. This term is 
scarcely applicable to the eggs either ot wasps or bees: shell 
there is none; and the thin skin in which the contents are 
enclosed never appears to be cast off by the larva. At one end 
I have first observed, in the process of development, the gra¬ 
dual formation of a head, while the rest of the envelope I have 
believed to become the skin of the larva itself. Whether I am 
right in this or not, future investigation may decide; but I 
know that the late Mr. Newport, at one time, was of the same 
opinion. 

The first question I am asked to reply to is one that I 
am not prepared to answer; but whether the larva of the 
wasp is fed, after being hatched, before it reaches the bottom 
of the cell, or not, in no way affects the main question. But 
this question is put in juxtaposition with that of “ How about 
the young RhipijthoriLS-laxvdi,? is that fed too?” Now the 
inference is obvious—the egg of the wasp and that of the 
parasite are hatched at the same time. Mr. Stone has told us 
that in the instance in which he observed the larva of Rhij >\- 
phorua feeding upon that of the wasp, it was of minute size 
(that is, recently hatched); and the wasp-larva at that time was 
full grown. A question follows as to what the larva of the 
parasite is like. Mr. Stone has given a description of the 
larva amply sufficient to distinguish it from that of the wasp: 
he says it is “more deeply furrowed than any larva with 
which I am acquainted;” it has also “ a longitudinal furrow 
down the back.” To this I may add, as I have a larva before 
me, that it is divided into twelve segments, the apical one 
having ah anal tubercle or style : I include the head in this 
number; and therefore, if the anal tubercle were counted as a 
separate segment, it would increase the number to thirteen— 
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the normal number. It is also furnished with six pairs of 
spiracles* 

Mr. Murray says the description is imperfect, since it is not 
stated whether the larva has feet or not — u a not unimportant 
point when the question is whether the larva passes a nearly 
motionless life in one cell, or a roving one.” But there is no 
such question before us. It feeds upon a single larva in a 
closed cell, we are informed; there is no travelling about 
u like a Blondin,” neither is there any chance of its being 
u gobbled up by the big wasp-grub.” 

It is stated that “ we alt know (that is, all entomologists 
know) how soon a larva freshly excluded from the egg shrivels 
up if its food is not at its mouth the moment it comes out.” 
Now Mr. Murray does not appear to be aware that some para¬ 
sitic larvae live for days, nay, even for weeks, until they are 
conveyed to, or by chance find, the nourishment suitable for 
their sustenance. The late Mr. George Newport^ in his paper 
on the oil-beetle ? has recorded the fact of larvae living without 
food for a considerable length of time. He writes, u I saw 
most of the larvae leave the egg as early as five o’clock in the 
morning. They were confined in a tin box for several days; 
after remaining ten or eleven days, many of them crept be¬ 
neath the lid.” He also mentions other larvae that he kept 
nine days, but which were perfectly healthy and active, 
although they had not taken any nourishment. I have also 
kept MeloV-larv& for a fortnight in a perfectly active condition 
without food; also larvae of Melittomay a bee-parasite: the 
larvae of Monodontomeriis , a parasite upon Anthaphora, can 
exist for days without food; and I will just refer to one other 

E arasitic larva, that of Sty tops : these, when hatched, may 
e observed perfectly active days after their extrusion from 
the egg, without nourishment. 

I am asked if 1 11 think that a meal of one animal can suf¬ 
fice to nourish another into as great dimensions as the animal 
eaten.” I reply, first, that in the case before us the animals 
are not of the same dimensions; both are before me, and I 
see in the wasp a much more bulky insect than theRhipipkorus. 
I am comparing a worker wasp with its parasite bred from a 
worker-cell; I have also a pupa from a cell of the queen wasp, 
and I challenge Mr. Murray to produce a specimen of a Rhipi- 
phorus as large as a queen wasp. What will Mr. Murray say 
when he compares tne parasite of Anthophora {Meh%) with 
the bee itself? and yet its larva is said to feed upon the larva 
of the bee: some authors suppose it to feed upon the food 
stored up by the bee. Now it is clear that Melo'6, an inseot 
full twice the size of Anthophora. , is nourished upon the same 
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amount of food necessary for the bee, or it is nourished upon 
its larva. “ If we look,” Mr. Murray observes, “ at the little 
black deposit of digested debris at the bottom of the wasps’ 
cells, we find fragments indicating the consumption of hun¬ 
dreds of insects not much smaller than themselves.” This 
statement is intended to prove the impossibility of Rhipi” 
phorua being nourished upon a single wasp-grub. In my 
opinion the fragments are merely fragments of portions of 
insects with which the wasp-larva had been supplied ; these 
fragments arc no proofs of the wasps having eaten entire in¬ 
sects. A wasp frequently carries off a large blowfly; but 
what proof is there existing to show that the entire fly l>e- 
comes the food of a single larva? I imagine such an inference 
will scarcely be accepted as sufficient evidence to overthrow 
the accumulation of facts recorded by a naturalist who is no 
longer living to support his own opinions. 

It is assumed that Mr. Stone made his observations on a 
larva situated in the middle of a comb, or at any rate sur¬ 
rounded by other cells containing larva), and that, having 
found that which he had searched for during several years, 
he took so little precaution in making his observations, that, 
having seen the parasite feeding, he went away, returned, 
looked into another cell in which was a mature larva of the 
parasite, and in this manner was led to record a series of mis¬ 
taken observations. I will venture to affirm that, had Mr. 
Murray been acquainted with Mr. Stone’s methodical way of 
making his observations, he would have felt assured of such a 
mistake being impossible. The larvfe of Rhijriphorij it is 
affirmed, should always be found in sealed cells, if one wasp- 
grub is sufficient to nourish them. Certainly, so they should: 
and be it observed that Mr. Stone, on taking out the wasps’ 
nest, proceeded to open the u closed cells.” He afterwards 
took thirteen nests which each contained Rhijriphori , either in 
the larva-, pupa-, or perfect state ; lie afterwards records that, 
on opening some il closed-up cells ” appropriated to nueens, 
he found one larva and one pupa. 1 contend that the fair 
inference to be drawn from this is that all were in closed cells. 
Now it is quite possible that the larva) (he does not say what 
proportion these bore to the pupa? and perfect insects) were all 
full-grown, having fed upon the grubs of the wasp: of course 
they would then be solitary in the cells. Mr. Murray asks 
what the mass of larva) were doing in cells by thornselvcs. 
There is no mass spoken of by Mr. Stone. And will Mr. 
Murray venture to affirm that, .os soon as a larva is full-fed. 
it immediately assumes the pupa state? If he will, lie will 
do so in the face of an overwhelming mass of evidence to the 
Ann, do Mag, N, Hint. Ser. 4. Vol, v, 14 
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contrary. I affirm, from actual observation, that they do 
not. 

It is stated that, if Mr. Stone’s observation is correct, we 
should never see any half-grown larvce; there should be no 
medium between a minute one and a full-grown one, except 
during the forty-eight hours at which it is at its meal. I quite 
agree to the cases of exception, Mr. Stone has recorded the 
instance in which he saw a u minute ” one, and also one which 
he calls “ smallthe latter is in my possession; its length is 
3 lines, that of the wasp to which it is attached is 5$ lines. 
Mr. Murray has seen these larva?, and he states in his paper 
that " both arc well grown.” 

With regard to the difference of size in perfect examples of 
Rhiptphorus^ I find the difference to be exactly parallel to that 
whicli is observable in worker wasps. I have six examples in 
my collection; they differ in size as follows:—9, 10, 11, 11J 
millimetres. Worker wasps vary in size from lines to 
7 linos. 

It is stated that the only cases of alleged attacks upon wasp- 
larvae arc those recorded by Mr. Stone: this is not strictly 
correct, since I have, in my former paper, quoted from the 
Rev. E. Bigg’s paper on wasps the statement that Mr. Deni¬ 
son, in several instances, observed them in all stages of their 
growth. The Ilhipivhorm is called a fly: this, Mr. Curtis 
observes, is, no douDt, the Rhipiphoms which u deposits its 
egg upon the grub of the wasp at the moment it assumes the 
pupa; as soon as the egg is hatched, it devours the grub of 
the wasp entirely, and itself assumes the pupa and imago form 
in the cells of the wasp.” 

Admitting that many particulars are here wanting, and 
which, no doubt, some intelligent entomologist will furnish 
veiy shortly, as several are fully bent upon the investigation, 
still every candid person will allow that the statement bears 
strongly m favour of the accuracy of Mr. Stone’s observations. 

When Mr. Stone opened the closed cell in which he found 
a wasp-larva attacked by a minute Rhipiphoms- larva, Mr. 
Murray thinks he should have found a wasp-pupa j why, is 
not stated ; but it is assumed, no doubt, that immediately the 
wasp-grub has spun the silken cap over the mouth of the cell, 
it momentarily assumes the pupa state. If Mr. Murray has 
not, I have, and so have hundreds of persons besides, extracted 
wasp-grubs from closed cells for baits when angling. 

It is assumed that possibly Mr. Stone picked a minute larva 
of Rhipiphorus out of a ceil and dropped it upon the wasp-i 
larva, “ If it fell upon a larva,” Mr. Murray observes, “ of 
course there is nothing to be surprised at in its eating it, as 
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the wasp-grub would have done with it if it had got the first 
chance. The cells opened by Mr. Stone contained full-grown 
larvae of wasps; they had therefore ceased to feed. It is also 
stated to be “ against all rules of probability that the cell 
should have been opened at that precise juncture of time at 
which it began its attack. 77 Now I would remind every ento¬ 
mologist that the fact recorded by Mr. Stone otters an explana¬ 
tion, because, although many persons have repeatedly found 
Rhipiphorua in wasps 7 nests, only two record their having ob¬ 
served the beetle-larva preying upon that of the wasp. And 
why have they not? The parasitic larva becomes full-fed in 
forty-eight hours: therefore although full-fed larva have been 
found, immature ones have seldom been met with. 

The parasitic larva is always spoken of as having eaten the 
wasp-larva, as if it had fed upon some solid substance. If this 
eating were understood as extracting the soft and semifluid con¬ 
tents, it would be more correct. Mr. Stone made no u ludicrous 
blunder 77 when he stated that it inserted its head beneath that 
of its victim. 1 see no difficulty in its extracting the entire 
contents of the larval skin in that position : and I must protest 
against the supposition that Mr. Stone die! not know the head 
from the tail of a wasp-larva. 

I shall only, in conclusion, offer a few remarks upon a 
passage in which the statement rerpiires both correction and 
refutation. After alluding to the instance in which Mr. Stone 
discovered a small larva of Rhipiphorua firmly attached to its 
victim, both being dead, the nest having been taken by de¬ 
stroying the wasps by means of gas-tar, and both having be¬ 
come partially dried, so that, when immersed in spirit, they 
did not separate, Mr. Murray tells us that he considers this a 
case of double occupation, similar to those which have come 
under his notice, and the attachment to be probably nothing 
more than what may be seen in every bottle of insects sent 
home from abroad or collected at home, the insects having, in 
their mortal agony, seized the nearest object with their man¬ 
dibles. Now I will ask what analogy is there between the 
perfect insects collected and thrown into a bottle and larvte so 
immersed? Have larvce been observed to attach themselves 
in spirit? Mr. Stone’s larvce were found attached in the cell, 
dead and partially dried—in fact, just in the position in which 
they were when suddenly killed by the gas-tar. 

In a postscript, Mr. Murray admits having seen the speci¬ 
mens I have just alluded to, and finds them “ presenting 
almost exactly the same appearance as some specimens in the 
South-Kensington Museum; but he cannot say whether they 
are merely in juxtaposition or if one lias its jaws fastened oil 

14* 
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the other; but both are wU grown ” The latter observation 
is not quite correct, and it is calculated to throw some doubt 
upon the accuracy of Mr. Stone’s words, which are, “ I was 
fortunate in discovering a small larva attached to its victim*” 
The size of the parasitic larva is 3 lines, that of the wasp 5\ s 
they have been in spirit since 1865, and were partially driea 
at the time they were immersed, so that the exact relative 
size cannot be ascertained; but the present difference between 
them justifies Mr. Stone in calling the parasitic larva small. 
I have carefully examined them, and am satisfied of the Rki- 
piphorus-lsirvn being attached to the wasp-larva just below 
the head; there is no attachment of the rest of its body: I 
have separated the bodies, and proved it. 

The last paragraph of the postscript is entirely supposi¬ 
tional. Mr. Murray has not shown me any of his specimens: 
I have seen no pupa? with the cast skin sticking to their tail; 
and if I had, I should only have seen the reverse of what Mr. 
Stone records, who describes the larva of Rhipiphorus as 
having its u mouth buried in the body of the wasp-larva just 
below the head.” 

Let it be distinctly understood that I admit that it is possi¬ 
ble, but highly improbable , that Mr. Stone has recordeu mis¬ 
taken observations. 

From actual observation I know nothing of the subject. 1 
was never so fortunate as to find a nest infested by the para¬ 
site ; but for some years I had the enjoyment of a close corre¬ 
spondence with Mr. Stone, and I know him to have been a 
most accurate and careful observer: and, until actual observa¬ 
tion prove hia statements to be fallacious, I shall have a firm 
belief in their truth. 


XXI.— IIackel on the Relationship of the Sponges to the Corals . 
By Wm. S. Kknt, F.Z.S., F.lt.M.S,, of the Geological 
Department, British Museum. 

Science does and always must acknowledge herself indebted 
to those who unveil the mysteries of nature by demonstrating 
to us the singleness of purpose and the uniformity of the laws 
which have been in operation from “ the beginning.” In the 
last two numbers of the i Annals,’ Mr. Dallas favours us with 
a translation of Ernst Hackel’s article, published in the 
1 Jenaische Zeitschrift,’ “ On the Organization of the Sponges, 
and their Relationship to the Corals.” 

Admitting that once, far away back beyond the limits of 
the Silurian epoch, there in all probability did exist a some- 
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thing equivalent to HttekePs hypothetical Protascus , and from 
which the existing stock of sponges and corals lias probably 
been evolved (and it must not be forgotten, by the way, that 
the latter and by far the more highly organized of the two 
stocks had attained the very zenith of its development long 
before the epoch referred to had commenced its decline), it 
nevertheless forces itself upon one’s mind that the evidence 
he brings forward in support of the supposed intimate relation¬ 
ship of the two groups as they now exist is based rather on 
affinities of analogy than of homology. 

By the corals, as a matter of course, and in concurrence 
with H&ckcPs own rendering, is understood that section of 
the Coelenterata known as the Zoantharia or Anthozoa, which 
forms them. Hiickel, after some time spent on the examina¬ 
tion of the calcareous sponges ( u Calcispongim essays to 
demonstrate that the whole group of the sponges is far more 
closely allied to that of the Zoantharia than most modem natu¬ 
ralists have been inclined to allow, and that this particular sec¬ 
tion contains an existing form, Prosy cum (Hack.), which, de¬ 
rived from the hypothetical Protascus , may be regarded as the 
stock-form from which all the other Ualcisponguc have been 
evolved. 

This last hypothesis seems possible, and even highly pro¬ 
bable ; and we must not omit here to pay a willing tribute 
of admiration to the valuable contribution to science and the 
vast amount of original information Ernst Hackel’s recent 
researches have been productive of, and this relative to a 
group of the Sp6ngiadfc which up to tlio present time had been 
looked upon as very sparingly represented, but which his 
zealous investigations have resulted in augmenting to no fewer 
than 42 genera and 132 species. At the same time, however, 
the arguments he advances in seeking to demonstrate the 
close relationship of the Spongiadm and Actinaria seem scarcely 
sufficient to warrant his proposed amalgamation of the two 
groups as sections of the same subkingdom—many of these 
arguments, moreover, being purely theoretical, and entirely in¬ 
consistent with the facts which have been elucidated by the 
investigations of other experienced naturalists. 

In accordance with the opinion in the first place conceived 
by Leuckart, H&ckel looks upon an aggregation of coral- 
animals, or polyp-colony, as the equivalent of a sponge-mass 
with its large “ water-canals ” opening outwardly ; he, how¬ 
ever, carries his supposition of existing homologies between 
the two organisms to a far greater extent than the first-named 
writer ever attempted to attain to. 

Maintaining, in confirmation of the theory propounded by 
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Oscar Schmidt, that every part of the sponge-body which 

S ossessea an excurrent orince (osculum) is to be regarded as a 
istinct individual, he considers each single sponge-body 
bearing only a single osculum, and which he denominates an 
individual or person, to be the equivalent of an Actinia or 
any other such solitary coral-animal—and this not only as far 
as their distinct individuality is concerned, but also in regard 
to their respective morphological characters. 

The accompanying diagrammatic illustrations of sections of 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig . I.’ 9 Hypothetical vertical section of a Spongilla having a single 
excurrent orifice : a, excurrent orifice: 6. central excurrent cavity ; 
c, interstitial canal-system ; d y ciliated chambers ; e, intermarginal 
cavities; f y incurrent apertures ; g f dermal membrane ; h t deeper sub¬ 
stance of the sponge*. 

Fig . 2. Transverse section of a similar sponge; the lettering corresponds 
with that made use of in the last figure. It is necessary to observe 
that radiate symmetry has been greatly exaggerated in these two 
figures to adapt them as far as possible for comparison with figs. S& 4. 



Fig. 8 . Ideal vertical soction of an Actinia : a , the mouth : b f alimen¬ 
tary canal or cavity; c, common digestive cavity; d, intermesen¬ 
teric chamber, or portion of perivisceral cavity; #, a mesentery; /, re¬ 
productive organ ; g f body-wall j h t tentacles ; t, wall of alimentary canaL 
Fig. 4. Transverse section of the same, the lettering in correspondence 
with the last. 


• Figs. 1 & 8 are modified from illustrations given in Prof. Huxley’s 
‘ Introduction to the Classification of Animals/ 
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an ideal sponge-body ( Spongilla) } bearing a single osculum, 
and of an ordinary Actinia will present to the reader such 
analogies or homologies of form and structure as may appear 
to exist, and will aid materially in the institution of com¬ 
parisons. 

These two forms may be described as being so far analo¬ 
gous that, in longitudinal section, they both present the same 
conical outline, that the summit of each cone is provided 
with an aperture, a, and that in both instances this aperture 
communicates with an inferior cavity, b 1 which leads again 
into ulterior ramifications marked c, d ; beyond this, however, 
analogy fails to assist us ; and an inquiry into the functional 
properties of these regions demonstrates them to be the very 
opposite to homologous. 

The researches of Iluxley, Grant, Carter, Bowerbank, and 
other naturalists have long since demonstrated the essential 
characters of a sponge-body to be the following:— 

In addition to the large apevtures, or aperture, as at fig. 1 a, 
the dermal membrane, g , is perforated by an indefinite number 
of smaller ones (pores), marked/; these communicate (bv a 
series of canals, of various forms and dimensions, fig. 1, c. a, c, 
which traverse the deeper layers of the sponge-body) with the 
osculum, a, by means of the central excurrent cavity, b . A 
flow of water, when the sponge-mass is in a healthy condition, 
is constantly setting in at the pores, drawn by the ciliary 
action progressing in the chambers marked and, having 
traversed the interstitial canals and cavities in the body- 
mass, debouches into the central excurrent cavity b f and 
is finally expelled from the organism at the osculum or ex¬ 
current aperture, a *. 

These currents, according to the observations of Dr. Bower- 
bank, are exercised in two different modes—the one being 
vigorous and of comparatively short duration, when the animal 
is feeding, and the other very gentle and persistent, and being 
evidently subservient to purposes of respiration only; and the 
last-named author, whose extensive experience with this class 
of animals is so eminently conspicuous in his excellent and 
exhaustive i Monograph of the British Spongiadae,’ states that 
in no single species wnich he has had the opportunity of ex¬ 
amining in a fresh and vigorous condition has he failed to 
detect these currents. 

The same writeT also ably proves that the imbibition of the 
surrounding fluid during the energetic action of the sponge is 

• Separate ciliated chambers cannot be SAid to be essential to the fully 
developed sponge-organism, the ciliated cells in many forms being equally 
distributed throughout the interstitial canal-system. 
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equivalent to the operation of feoding in the higher classes of 
animals. By experiments with finely comminuted indigo 
placed in the water at such times, he observes that the mole¬ 
cules are rapidly drawn into the pores; and having undergone 
digestion in the sarcode lining of the interior of the sponge, the 
effete matter is ejected through the osculura. The faecal 
matters discharged by the oscnla, he adds, exhibit all the 
characteristics of having undergone a complete digestion; 
and whatever may have been the condition of the molecules 
of organized matter on entering the sponge, their appearance 
after their ejection is always that of a state of thorough 
exhaustion and collapse. 

The foregoing facts amply demonstrate that a fully organized 
sponge is entirely dependent on ciliary action for its nourish¬ 
ment, and that the nutritious matters on which it subsists are 
brought to it through numerous apertures, and through the 
medium of a more or less complex canal-system. 

Referring, now, to fig. 3, as illustrative of our second class, 
the Zoantharia, it will be easy to ascertain the value of the 
analogies of structure already noticed. 

The terminal orifice, a, is here the sole aperture essential to 
the well-being of the animal. It constitutes a true buccal ori¬ 
fice or mouth, through which all nutrient matters have to pass 
to the common digestive cavity with its prolongations, c, d' 
through the medium of the alimentary cavity or canal. h y and 
through which again, after undergoing digestion, all effete 
matters are finally ejected. 

This alimentary system is something totally different from 
what has just been shown to obtain in Spongilla ; and com¬ 
parison of the means by which the food is here brought into 
relationship with the digestive cavity reveals at once how 
essentially and insuperably the two classes are isolated from 
each other now, however close might have been their bond of 
affinity in by-gone epochs. In the sponge, ciliary action has 
been demonstrated to be the highest force exerted for securing 
the necessary sustenance for its body-mass. This force 
exerted, as 1 shall presently show there is great reason for 
believing, is a purely mechanical and involuntary, one; but 
any one who lias watched an Actinia take its food must have 
recognized that it achieves its end by the exercise of a force 
incomparably higher than that produced by the action of cilia, 
its prey, often living creatures almost equalling itself in 
dimensions, being seized and forcibly dragged, by aid of its 
tentacles and its prehensile, and frequently protrusible, lips 
which bound the aperture of the mouth, into its alimentary 
canal, from which it is passed on to the common digestive cavity. 
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The shallowness of Leuckart’s hypothesis^ in a measure 
supported by Hackel, of a polyp-colony with imperfectly 
separated individuals, devoid of tentacles, stomachal sac (ali¬ 
mentary canal), and internal septa, being the image of a 

S o with its large u water-canals” (oscula) opening in- 
y, here becomes most evident. Such an organism could 
not exist; for a polyp or polyp-colony bereft of its tentacles, 
and as a matter of course of its prehensile lips, though it might 
be hacked into somewhat the outward resemblance of a 
sponge, would be entirely deprived of its means of subsistence, 
and would, sooner or later, inevitably perish. 

The few facts already adduced suffice to show that the two 
organisms are most distinctly and widely separated from each 
other. There are numerous other points, however, which can 
be best indicated in following up Iliickel’s line of reasoning, 
that demonstrate still further that the sponges cannot bo con¬ 
sistently incorporated with the Ccelenterata. In the first 
place, Iliickel endeavours to show that the peculiar canal- 
system of the sponges is not a perfectly specific nutritive ap¬ 
paratus, such as occurs in no otlicr class of animals, notwith¬ 
standing that he at the same time admits that all recent 
zoologists who have gained most credit for their systematic 
investigations of the class consider it to be so. 

In opposition to this generally received opinion, he starts 
with the proposition that “ The sponges are most nearly 
allied to the corals of all organisms. Certain sponges differ 
from certain corals only by a less degree of histological differen¬ 
tiation, and especially by the want of urticating organs. The 
most essential peculiarity of the organization of the sponges 
is their nutritive canal-system, which is homologous with and 
analogous to the so-called gaatrovascular apparatus of the 
Ccelenterata.” 

This latter portion of his proposition is certainly somewhat 
startling, after consideration of the facts which have been al¬ 
ready stated. Before proceeding to bring forward his evi¬ 
dence in support of his rather astounding proposition, he next 
proceeds, somewhat prematurely, to prepare for them a snug 
place where they may be interpolated among, and as represen¬ 
tatives of, the true Coelcnterata. 

Such an end he achieves by entirely upsetting the clear 
limits by which this subkingdom is marked out and subdivided, 
with the mutual consent of the most eminent naturalists of the 
day. There is scarcely any other subkingdom which is more 
clearly defined, under its present limitations, than the Coelen- 
terata, or one that is further subdivided into two more clear and 
distinct sections than that of the Actinozoa and Hydrozoa. 
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Ignoring this system, substantiated as it is by well-marked 
structural characteristics, he proposes to substitute in its place 
one primarily dependent on mere external resemblances, thus 
leading us back to the same stage we had arrived at exactly 
one century ago. 

Hackel’s proposed system of redistributing the Coelenterata 
is, in the first place, to separate it into two sections, which he 
distinguishes as bush-animals (Thamnoda) and sea-jellies 
Medus®). The first of these he further separates into the two 
classes of the sponges (Spongise) and corals (Corallia), and the 
second into that of the umbrella-jellies (Hydromedusae) and 
comb-jellies (Ctenophor®). In which of these classes the 
Hydroid Zoophytes (comprising the Hydridae, Corynid®, and 
Sertularid®) arc to be included, there is no indication whatever, 
and it is scarcely to be inferred that he would incorporate them 
with the coral-forming Actinozoa. 

Having viewed Hackel’s elevation of the Spongiad® to the 
rank of true Coelenterates, we next search for the evidence 
promised in support of the very sweeping change he seeks to 
effect. 

In the first place he states that the actual homology which he 
presumes to exist between the sponges and corals has hitherto 
becnj for the most part, overlooked in consequence of the inves¬ 
tigations of zoologists being almost entirely confined to the two 
common forms Sporwilla and Euspongia, which he considers to 
differ considerably from the original and typical structure of 
the entire class; and he says that the legion of the Calci- 
spongi® is much better calculated to shed a light upon their 
typical organization and their true affinities. One sponge, 
however, belonging to his chosen legion (Grantia compressa , 
indigenous to our coasts) has formed the subject of particular 
investigation by Dr. Bowcrbank and other naturalists; and 
though the different regions are modified in this species to a 
considerable extent, the same type of structure is essentially 
predominant. The central excurrent cavity, fig. 1 6, of 
Spongilla } for instance, is in Grantia developed to a marvel¬ 
lous extent, and this at the expense of the complex interstitial 
canal-system, which is almost entirely rudimentary. The 
functions of nutrition, however, are earned out upon precisely 
the same principle, the pabulum being received into the body- 
mass at the pores, and, after undergoing digestion, being ex¬ 
creted at the oscula, as in other Spongiad®; and, in fact, this 
species is the form in which the ciliary action and the cha¬ 
racteristic incurrent and excurrent flow of the water before 
described has been viewed with greater facility than in almost 
any other. 
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The canal-system, with the circulatory and nutritive func¬ 
tions dependent upon it, has, then, been demonstrated to obtain 
in both the calcareous and siliceous sponges, as represented 
by Grantia and Spongilla . Nor is evidence wanting to show 
that the same arrangement holds good with the third order, or 
Keratosa. 

Dr. Grant, in his interesting description of the cxcurrent 
action of the sponges in general, remarks upon Spongiapanicea 
as exhibiting the strongest current he ever witnessed; and, to 
use his own words, he says, u Two entire round portions of 
this sponge were placed together in a glass of sea-water, with 
their orifices (oscula) opposite to each other, at the distance of 
two inches; they appeared to the naked eye like two living 
batteries, and soon covered each other with feculent matter.” 

The whole weight of Hackel’s argument in favour of the 
sponges being incorporated with the corals rests upon his in¬ 
sisting on designating the excretory orifice of the sponge its 
mouth or incurrcnt orifice, and in regarding the interstitial 
canal-system as homologous with the coelcnteric-vascular 
system of the corals. Reflection alone, in connexion with the 
foregoing facts, is sufficient to show his first assumption to be 
both inconsistent and untenable; and it is likewise a matter of 
no great difficulty to demonstrate that his latter assumption of 
homology of structure is entirely hypothetical. 

Now this ccelenteric-vascular or gastrovascular system of 
the Actinaria, what is it ? As may be shown, something far 
simpler than the lengthy terminology made use of by H&ckel 
would seem to imply. 

A transverse section of any Actinozoon presents us with 
the appearance shown at fig. 4—a double tuDC, the inner one 
of which. b } is the alimentaiy canal, and is brought into rela¬ 
tionship by means of radiating connexions, the mesenteries, e, 
with tnc outer one, or body-wall of the animal, g . This sec¬ 
tion is supposed to be taken about halfway down in the region 
marked b m fig. 3. The six spaces marked d , in fig. 4, are 
the intermesenteric chambers; and though separated from each 
other by the mesenteries at this point of section, they com¬ 
municate with each other freely lower down by means of the 
common digestive cavity, fig. 3, c, of which, in fact, they 
are simply prolongations. The region of the mesenteries, 
surrounding as it does the alimentary cavity or canal, is 
generally known as the perivisceral cavity; into this all 
the nutrient matters are passed, and undergo digestion, after 
having traversed the alimentary canal of the animal; and this 
is what constitutes the ccelentcric-vascular or gastrovascular 
system of Httckel, Such is the essential and symmetrical 
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type of structure which obtains throughout the Actinozoa; we 
now turn to the sponge tribe to ascertain what its represen¬ 
tative shares in common with it. 

Fig. 2 is supposed to represent a transverse section of a 
highly developed sponge with a single excurrent aperture, 
as at fig. 1, taJken through a similar region as the section at 

% 4 - 

A glance is sufficient to show us at once that we have here 
something entirely irreconcilable with what obtains in the 
corresponding section of an Actinozoon, and very few words 
will suffice to indicate how sharply defined and u thorough¬ 
going ” are the points of distinction. 

The most striking of all the phenomena presented arc, per¬ 
haps, the perforations in the body-wall, fiff (assuming for 
the nonce that this sponge-body is a distinct individual); tnese 
apertures are as essential to the existence of the sponge as the 
single terminal buccal orifice is to the Actinia, and arc, in fact, as 
has been already shown, the channels through which it derives 
all matters of nutrition. Next we have the interstitial system 
of canals pervading the whole body-mass^ intercommunicating 
with each other in every direction, and finally debouching in 
the common excurrent cavity b. Can we be said to have hero 
any thing homologous or even analogous to the double tube 
and symmetrical mesenteric system of the Actinozoon ? Il&ckel 
endeavours to surmount the difficulty of this peculiar and es¬ 
sential incurrent porous system of the sponge by supposing 
the cuticular pores in connexion with the somatic cavity oc¬ 
casionally met with in some Actiniae to be its homologue; but 
these cuticular pores of the sea-anemone are exceptional, and 
by no means an essential portion of the animal’s structure, 
and much less are they subservient to its functions of nutrition. 
He presumes, again, that these cuticular pores may be constant, 
though hitherto unobserved, in all the Actinozoa, and that 
currents of water, serving respiratory purposes, are constantly 
passing through them into the general stomachal cavity; and 
taking this for granted, he, in the next paragraph, asserts, 
as a matter of positive tact, u that an essential morphological 
difference does not exist between the nutrient vascular system 
of the sponges and coralsthat both (solitary individuals) 
possess a central cavity or stomach, which opens outwards by 
a single large orifice (the osculum or mouth), from which 
cavity canals issue in all directions, which traverse the body- 
wall. and finally open on the surface by the'eutaneous pores. * 

Tnis assertion is built up on a framework of mere hypo¬ 
thesis ; and its entire fallacy is proved by the fact that the 
largest section of the coral-forming Actinozoa, the whole of 
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the Madreporaria imperforata, includes genera, such as Cargo- 
phyllia } Flabettum } Lophohclia, Euphyllia , Phyllangia . and 
numbers of others, in which the whole body-wall is strengthened 
by a compact and imperforate theca, which, again, is frequently 
rendered still more aense by the superposition of an equally 
compact and imperforate epitlieca. A current of water passing 
through the body-wall into the somatic cavity of these animals 
woula thus be a matter of perfect impossibility j and even if 
such did constantly exist, the perforations for its admission 
would be something essentially different from the apertures 
occupying the same position in the sponge: in the latter they 
have been proved to be the channels through which the body- 
mass derives all matters of nutrition, while in the Actipozoa 
they could, at the outside, be subservient only to the func¬ 
tion of respiration j the aperture subservient to nutrition, as 
already shown, being the terminal buccal orifice or mouth. 
The very few isolated examples of the Actinozoa, however, 
in which these cutaneous pores have been found to exist, de¬ 
monstrate beyond doubt that they cannot be sul)servicnt to so 
important and essential a function as that of respiration. 

The next argument brought forward by Ilackel appears, at 
first sight, to be more formidable, though on closer inspection 
its seeming importance vanishes. In the first place lie testi¬ 
fies to having examined sponges whose oscula have permitted 
the inflow as well as the outflow of water. This condition 
of affairs, however, appears to have been quite an abnormal 
one; he cites no single instance in which the inflow of water 
at the osculum proved constant; and, as I shall hereafter show, 
this temporary and abnormal condition observed by him can 
readily be accounted for. The second and, seemingly, the 
more important part of his argument is his statement that 
certain sponges exist which possess no cutaneous pores at all. 
(The advantage his theory derives from this fact, after his 
assumption that all Actinozoa do possess them, is not clearly 
perceptible.) On inquiry into what sponges tnese are, how¬ 
ever, we find that they consist of only two microscopically 
small forms, for one of which he proposes the name of 
Prosy cum. Now the very fact of their microscopic minute¬ 
ness entirely neutralizes the force of his argument, the small 
number of amoeboid particles which must constitute so minute 
a sponge-mass being necessarily brought into relationship with 
the surrounding element without the requirement of a complex 
canal-system; and for the same reason, again, they find suffi¬ 
cient nutriment in the water around them (as with the ordi¬ 
nary fixed Rhizopoda, to which these low sponge-forms seem 
most closely to approximate) without being dependent on the 
action of ciliary currents. 
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Hftckel’a u ontogenetic u arguments in favour of the close 
relationship of the sponges to the corals next attract our atten¬ 
tion ; but whatever “ phylogenetic ” significance may be at¬ 
tached to them, it is quite sufficient to reply that evidence of 
affinity may be substantiated on equally strong grounds be¬ 
tween the respective classes of the Scolccida, the Annelida, 
and the Echinodermata, these all originating, in common with 
the sponges and corals, jfrom free-swimming ciliated larvee in 
possession of a simple digestive cavity, opening outwards by 
a single terminal orifice. 

We are now in a position to demonstrate not only that the 
representatives of the Porifcra, or sponge-class, are quite dis¬ 
tinct from the Actinaria or Ccelenterate coral-forming animals, 
but that they belong to a section peculiar in itself, and far less 
highly organized. 

Commencing with the alimentary apparatus. It has been 
shown that the buccal orifice in the Ccelenterata is single and 
terminal. In the Spongiadas, on the contrary, its homologue 
consists of a multitudinous and indefinite nuraocr of apertures 
which perforate the body-wall of the organism. 

In the Ccelenterata this single buccal orifice is also the 
channel through which all excretory matters are voided. In 
the Spongiadse there arc distinct apertures, the flues or oscula, 
set apart for the purpose of carrying off the effete matters. 

All Actinaria are provided with tentacles, or, where these 
are rudimentary, with a prehensile and protrusible buccal ori¬ 
fice. wherewith they sieze and secure their prey. The most 
hignly developed sponges arc dependent on the action of ciliary 
currents for the acquisition of the nutrient matters which sup¬ 
port them. 

This last diagnosis may, I think, be regarded as one of the 
highest importance,—the one force (in the case of the Actinaria) 
being exerted by the free will of the animal, and the other 
one, we have every reason to believe, being purely involun¬ 
tary and vegetative. Dr. Bowerbank himself directs atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the ciliary action which progresses within 
the interstitial cavities of the sponge is precisely similar in 
its nature to what obtains in the ciliateu epithelium of the 
higher vertebrata; this we know to be involuntary: have we 
any reason for supposing that it assumes a more complex 
nature in the low-organized animals now under consideration ? 
One objection that will probably be urged, as inconsistent with 
the theory of the sponges acquiring their nutriment through 
the agency of involuntary action, is the fact that at different 
periods the inflow of water through the pores varies much ift 
the strength of its action. This objection, however, is easily 
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overruled when we come to consider that the animal mass 
possesses such an amount of irritability and contractility in 
its dermal membrane that it is enabled to reduce the size of the 
orifices of its incurrent pores to a mere minimum, or, indeed, 
to close them altogether. This second condition of affairs 
(that of the partial closing of the pores) is actually certified 
by Dr. Bowcrbank to exist during the less vigorous action of 
tne ciliary currents in Spongilla , Qrantia y and other genera. 
Now, supposing that this contraction is carried to the utmost, 
and the incurrent orifices are entirely closed, premising that the 
ciliary action, which seems to be a fair presumption, is in a 
constant state of progress, what result should we arrive at ? 
The terminal osculum would alone remain open, and a sluggish 
current would probably set in at it, as Hiickcl and his pupil 
Miklucho testify to having occasionally witnessed; and in sup- 

S rt of this proposed interpretation, it is a significant fact that 
fickel, in recording the phenomenon of a current setting in 
at the osculum, makes no mention whatever of one setting out 
at the pores, which, had they been open, must inevitably have 
taken place*. 

Equal in importance to the wide difference which most evi¬ 
dently exists between the alimentary and nutritive systems of 
the two classes in question, is that of the histological structure 
of the body-mass itself. 

Httckel contends that the tissues of the sponge arc as clearly 
separable into an ectoderm and an endoderm as are those of the 

* A curious demonstration of the involuntary nature of ciliary action 
was brought before my notice two summers "ago. Having for some 
time kept that interesting and abnormal Polyzoon, CristateUa muado, alive 
in a glass receptacle, it at length, from exhaustion of the supply of food 
or other causes, died, decayed, and underwent disintegration. One day 
my attention was drawn to the vessel which had contained it by a number 
of particlos of organized matter of various sizes careering about in the 
water in a most grotesque and extraordinary manner—some propelling 
themselves straight ahead and simply rotating on their axes, others de¬ 
scribing circles, parabolic and spiral curves, and a host of other figures, 
which even a Senior Wrangler would be puzzled to describe. For¬ 
getting at the moment what nad formerly been placed in the vessel, it 
first suggested itself that these were some peculiar Infusoria or larval 
conditions of other higher organisms; on specimens being examined with 
the aid of the microscope, however, the fact was revealed that they were 
nothing more nor less than fragments of the decomposed tentacles of the 
once translucent CrintateUa, propelled through their mazy courses by the 
still active vibration of the cilia which clothed them. Now the thorough 
disintegration of these tentacles must have taken place many days, if not 
weeks, after the death of the animal; and the motion, moreover, con¬ 
tinuing vigorously for a number of days after my first observation of the 
phenomenon, we have here proof direct of the involuntary nature of ciliary 
action, if, indeed, we are not justified in describing it as simply a phase of 
the molecular. 
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Actmaria: such a differentiation, however, is, to say the least of 
it, carried out to a considerably less degree. There aro certain 
sponges which are invested with a pellicular and somewhat 
tough dermal membrane; but in the majority of instances and 
in the most highly organized representatives of the class, such 
an amount of differentiation is by no means recognizable. The 
new and very beautiful siliceous sponge Iloltenia Carpentaria 
recently dredged by Prof. Wyviltc Thomson and Dr. Car¬ 
penter in the Shetland seas, is a good example of this type of 
organization. A fine specimen of this highly interesting form, 
immersed in spirit, has recently been consigned to the National 
Collection; but the appearance of the body-substance to the 
unassisted eye is that of a simple homogeneous moss of sarcode. 
showing a tendency to fracture in every direction, aggregated 
upon the dense network of spicula which support it*, some¬ 
thing entirely different from the appearance of an Actinarian 
viewed under similar conditions. Tins form, moreover, possess¬ 
ing a single very large flue or osculum, would be regarded 
by Hackel as correlative with a solitary Actinia ; and the 
large size of this species (the body of the sponge proper mea¬ 
suring some four inches in both length and diameter, and 
having a general excurrent aperture of the width of an inch 
and a half) would be admirably adapted for comparison with 
some huge A . crassicornis ; the differences existing between 
two such similar structures, however, as in the examples of 
Sponqilla and an ordinary Actinia , have been already so 
clearly indicated as to render further comparison unneces¬ 
sary, except, perhaps, tliat^ in the living condition, the firm 
elastic ectoderm of crassicornis would offer a most striking 
and distinctive feature by the side of the low-organized anu 
glainr sarcodic investiture of Iloltenia . 

While on the subject of the dermal investiture of the 
sponges, it will not be out of place to remark that in those 
instances where the dermal membrane attains a comparatively 
high degree of development, it has been observed, most gene¬ 
rally, to possess a-peculiarity essentially its own, and one not 
met with in any Cod enter ate organism. This is its property 
of bein^ able to separate its individual component particles at 
any point whatever, and so form the pores,/, figs. 1 & 2, for 


• It has been suggested to me that the spicula? skeletal system of the 
Spongiadee seems to indicate thoir closo relationship to the Actinozoa. 
Siliceous spicula most closely resembling those of the Spongiadm, however, 
are of common occurrence in that section of the truo Protozoa known 
as the fiadiolaria, the great spicule-secreting division of the Actinozoa 
(the Aleyonaria ), on the other hand, never being found to possess any 
thing like an approach to such forms. 
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the admission of the water into the subjacent intermarginal 
cavities, e ; on these becoming closed up, on account of irrita¬ 
tion or other causes, apertures reappear, not where the origi¬ 
nal ones obtained, but at a totally different portion of the 
membrane. This property is essentially Protozoic. Accord¬ 
ing to H&ckel, the only difference in histological structure 
existing between the Coelenterata and the Spongiad® is that 
the representatives of the former possess nematophores or 
urticatmg cells, while those of the latter are entirely devoid 
of them. It must be admitted that this distinction is of 
itself ,a very important one, since it demonstrates that the 
former possess a much more complex degree of organization. 
But this is surely not all: HiicKel seems to have entirely 
ignored the fact that the tissues of the Coelenterata undergo 
a still further degree of modification, and assume the form of 
true unstriated muscular tissue; and in some of the higher 
forms (the Ctenophora) even a nervous system lias been 
discovered. 

In the sponges, on the other hand, primitive fibrous or 
connective tissue is the very highest degree of differentiation 
which obtains. 

Lastly, it may be considered an open question whether a 
sponge-body can lay claim to the rank of distinct and separate 
individuality, or whether, as in accordance with the views of 
the majority of modem writers, it must not be regarded as an 
aggregation of amccbiform animals building up among them¬ 
selves a common skeletal support. 

This latter interpretation forces itself strongly upon one’s 
mind when we come to consider the nature of the sarcodic 
substance lining all the interstitial cavities of the sponge, and 
spreading itself out upon and investing its homy, siliceous, 
or calcareous skeleton, which sarcode is capable of resolving 
itself into masses of unequal size and variable form, of sepa¬ 
rating itself from the parent mass and becoming developed 
into a perfect sponge, or of uniting with it again, or with any 
Other individual of the same species. 

In the same way with the minute sponge-particles lining 
the passages, each of which is capable of appropriating to it¬ 
self the molecules of food brought within its reach; so that, to 
borrow a metaphor from Professor Huxley, when treating on 
Spongilla , u We must not compare the system of apertures 
and canals to so many mouths and intestines, but the sponge 
represents a kind of subaqueous city, where the people are 
arranged about the streets and roads in such a manner that 
each can appropriate his food from tho water as it passes 
along*” 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. (Ser. 4. Vol. v. 15 
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Viewed in this light, the affinity of the Spongiadm to the 
Protozoa rather than to the Ccelenterata makes itself eminently 
conspicuous. Compared with the latter subkingdom, it is 
evident that the sponges possess a very much lower degree of 
organization and an essentially different type of structure, 
while at the same time their occasionally differentiated and 
consolidated dermal membrane, their development, in some 
instances, of primitive fibrous tissue, and their complex inter- 
stitial canal-system entitle them, in a natural and morpho¬ 
logical system of classification, to be ranked as the highest 
representatives of the Protozoa. > 


XXII.— Descriptions of some new Species of Birds from 
Southern Asia. By Arthur, Viscount Walden, P.Z.S. &c. 

Sitta neglceta , n. sp. 

Above pale slate-colour. Stripe from nostrils, through the 
eyes to nape, black. Lores, supercilium, cheeks, chin, and 
base of primaries white. Throat tawny white. Breast pale 
rufous, deepening into dark rusty on remainder of lower 
surface. Under tail-coverts white, with narrow rusty edgings. 
Middle rcctrices uniform slate-colour. Wing 3 inches; bill 
f inch. 

Three examples of this Nuthatch were obtained from the 
Karen Hills of the Toungoo district, Burma. It differs from 
its nearest ally, S. himaJayensis , J. & S., by its much stouter and 
longer bill, by the deep ferruginous tint of the under surface, 
and by the absence of a white spot on the basal half of the 
middle rcctrices. 

Passer assimilis , n. sp. 

Resembles P. cinnanwmeus , Gould, but differs by being 
smaller, by having a slenderer and smaller bill, and by having 
the cheeks and sides of the neck pure white, and the breast, 
flanks, and ventral region ashy grey. Wing 2f inches; tail 
1 J, or nearly half an inch shorter than in P. cinnamomeus . 

From Toungoo. 

Olaucomyias sordida , n. sp. 

General colour ashy grey, washed with a faint tinge of blue 
or greenish blue. Forehead, supercilium, chin, and lesser 
shoulder-coverts deep pure blue. Under shoulder-coverts, 
axillaries, vent, and under tail-coverts white. Tail brown, 
with a dingy gloss of dark green. Bill, legs, and claws black. 
Lores black. Wing nearly 3 inches; tail 2f; tarsus fourth 
and fifth quills equal; third nearly as long; second still shorter 
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than third; first half the length of second. Bill lengthened 
and much hooked. 

Four examples of this very distinct species were sent to me 
from Ceylon. I am not certain that it should not be classed 
as a Cyornis , near to C. unicolor , Blyth. At first sight it re¬ 
sembles an immature O . melanops , Vigors. 

Prinia alhogularis, n. sp. 

# Upper surface, cheeks, and sides of neck ashy brown, faintly 
tinned with olive. Quills and upper surface of tail brown. 
Quills edged externally with rufous. Chin, throat, ventral 
region, and under tail-coverts pure white. Breast and flanks 
ashy grey, the grey breast contrasting strongly with the white 
throat* Tail consisting of ten feathers, each of which, except 
the middle pair ? is tipped with white, which forms an edging 
to a black terminal spot; remaining under surface of tail pale 
grey. Under shoulder-coverts, thigh-coverts, and inner webs 
of all the quills rufous. Bill black. Legs pale flesh-colour. 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth quills equal and longest; third and 
seventh equal and a little shorter; second a quarter of an inch 
shorter than third; first half the length of third. Tail 2 inches, 
wing 1-J-, tarsus +4* 

From Coorg. 

The broad ash-coloured pectoral band is a striking character 
in this species. 

Megalaima inornata, n. sp. 

The large green Barbet of South-western India has hitherto 
been confounded with that of Central India. M. caniceps 
(Franklin). That of South-western India, to which I give the 
above title, is to be distinguished from all the other known 
green Barbets by having the chin, throat, breast, and upper 
portion of the abdominal region uniform pale brown. Each 
feather has the shaft, very faintly^ paler. The plumage above 
closely resembles that of 3f. caniceps ; but the terminal spots 
on the wing-coverts and tertiaries are almost altogether want¬ 
ing. The dimensions of both species are nearly alike, but 
the bill of M. caniceps (ex Maunbhoom) is shorter and not so 
stout. The absence of the broad pale median streaks on the 
pectoral plumage readily distinguishes this species. 

Described from two Malabar examples, two from Coorg, 
and three from Candeish. 

Buchanga leucogenis } n. sp. 

General colour pale, delicate slate-grey, or French grey. 
Chin, narial plumes, and terminal portion of the primaries 
black. An oval patch on each side of the head, surrounding 

15* 
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the eyes and extending from the base of the bill to beyond 
the cheeks, pure white. Bill and feet black. Wing inches; 
tail 5f* Immature birds have the grey tint more or less sordid, 
and the white facial patch indistinct. 

This well-characterized species of Drongo has hitherto been 
mistaken for the Dicrurus leucophawsj Vieill.; but ? as Vieillot’s 
title was founded on Levaillant’s 170th plate (Ois. d’Afr.), it 
must be referred to D . cinerac.eus } Horsf., over which designa¬ 
tion it takes precedence. The white-faced Drongo inhabits 
" Malacca, Cambodja, China, and Japan, being probably only 
a migrant to the two latter countries. The above description 
is taken from a Nagasaki example. 

Buchanga mouhoti , n. sp. 

Belongs to the “Ashy Drongos” (P. Z. S. 1866, p. 546), and 
was obtained by M. Mouhot in Cambodia. Above ashy grey 
or plumbeous, rather darker than in B. Imcoyfom* ex Java. 
Under surface lighter ashy, but darker than in the Javan spe¬ 
cies. Upper surface of middle rcctrices grey, a9 in the Javan 
bird. Wmg 5f inches; outer tail-feathers 5$, middle tail- 
feathers 5$ ; difference between outer and middle pairs If; bill 
from nostril full f of an inch. 

A species intermediate in dimensions and colouring between 
B. leucophcea and B. pyrrhops 9 Hodgs. 

Buchanga wallacei , n. sp. 

Above dark ashy green, with a silky gloss. Underneath 
a shade lighter, but without any gloss, except on the breast. 
Upper surface of rectrices glossy greenish brown ; no traces of 
asn-colour. Bifurcation of the tail moderate. Wing 5 inches 
to 5J; outer tail-feathers 5 inches, jmiddle pair 4 inches. 

Described from specimens obtained in Lombock by Mr. 
Wallace. 


XXIII .—List of the Bones of Seals and Whales in the Colo¬ 
nial Museum , Wellington , New Zealand . By Dr. JAMES 

Hector, F.R.S. With Notes by Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S. 

Seals. 

1. Stenorliynchus leptonyx } Gray, Cat. Seals and Whales, 

& 16. One skull. (Two stuffed specimens in the Dunedin 
useum, one in Christchurch.) 

This seal is not uncommon, several individuals being 
stranded on the east coast every winter. 

Dunedin specimen described in Trans. New-Zealand Inst, 
vol. ii., by J. S. Webb. 
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2. Arctocephalus leonina (Otaria leonina } Gray, ibid. p. 59). 
StufFeu skin. 

Common fur-seal of the west coast. 

[It is very desirable that a skull of the fur-seal of New 
Zealand should be observed. It can hardly be Otaria leonina , 
which has only been found on the coast of South America, 
is a hair-seal, and has very little or no under-fur.—J. E. G.] 

Cetacea. 

1. Balcena marginata } Gray, ibid. p. 90. 

Skull and baleen. 

From the description given at page 90 of the British- 
Museum 1 Catalogue of Seals and Whales,’ there is no doubt 
that the baleen corresponds with the above species. The 
specimen was obtained at Kawau Island by Sir George, Grey, 
and appears to be unique, as the species has hitherto only 
been known from the baleen. 

The dimensions are as follows :— 


Weight of cranium . 

. 58 lbs. 

„ lower jaw. 

. 13 „ 

ft. in. 

Length . 

. 4 9 

Front nasal section . 

. 2 10 

To centre of orbit. 

. 3 10 

Width at orbit . 

. 2 5 

„ mastoid process. 

. 2 7 

in. lin. 

Lowor jaw, high . 

. 3 11 

Depth (greatest) . 

. 8 0 


Baleen 29 inches Jong, 34 inches in extromo width. 

Black margin from \ to § inch. 

Knox now admits that this is not the Sulnhur-bottom, which 
he says is the Trigger of the Ncw-Zealand whalers. He 
fancies that/?, marginata may be the true Finner of the south. 
I will try to find some more of the bones. I enclose a copy 
of Knox’s description of the Trigger-whale, from a paper in 
course of publication. 

[This whale, from the form and structure of the whalebone, 
cannot be a Finner, but is certainly, as 1 arranged it. a true 
Bight Whale, very nearly allied to the Right Whale of Green¬ 
land, and of a very small size. The bones of this whale would 
be a most valuable addition to the British Museum or any 
zoological museum. They appear not to be uncommon in 
the Kawau Islands; and the measurements of the skull are a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the species. 

This small Bight Whale of the Antarctic Sea is the repre- 
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sentative of the Bight Whale in the Arctic Sea, and, judging 
from the length of the head, cannot be more than 14 or 15feet 
long, while tnc Greenland whale is from 60 to 65 feet long.— 
J. E. G.] 

2. Globiocephalus macrorhynchus, Gray, ibid. p. 320. 

Two skulls, one in longitudinal section; one lower jaw; 
six cervical, four lumbar, thirteen caudal vertebrae; two sca¬ 
pulae; two hyoids. Both skulls arc of the same dimensions:— 


inches. 

Length. 26 

Length of nose. 15 

Length of tooth-series. 8 

Length of lower paw . 15 

(This is of a different individual.) 

Width at notch . 11 

„ orbit. 17 

Width of intermaxillary at blow-hole .... 7*5 

Width at middle of nose. 9*5 

Height at occiput . 14 

Soapula, transverse diameter. 15 

„ longitudinal diameter .12 


Hyoid arch 11 inches wide by 7 inches high. 

Sternum 10 x 7 inches—with three sternal nbs, each 7 inches 

The first rib is 10 inches from head to tip, but is bent with 
an arch of 5 inches. 

The atlas, axis, and three other cervicals are anchylosed. 
The compound cervicals have a conjoined length of 4 inches. 
Vertical diameter of foramen magnum 24 inches. Conjoined 
length of the four lumbars 8 inches; height, including spinous 
processes, 8*5 inches. Caudal apparatus, of thirteen segments, 
16 inches; two of these are anchylosed. Teeth ~. 

3. Berardius Amuxii } Duvemoy; Gray, ibid . p. 348. 

Skull and lower iaw, a cervical vertebra, scapula, hyoid, 
paddles, and pelvic oones of one individual. 

Single tooth of another individual, weight 206 grains. 

inches. 


Length of head . 23*5 

„ nose . 15 

„ dental groove .. 7 

„ lower jaw . 19 

Width at notch . 5*6 

„ orbits . 9*5 

Width of intermaxillary at blow-holes .... 4*5 

„ nose. 2 

Height at occiput. 9*5 
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One small tooth imbedded close to tip of lower jaw on left 
side. *1 inch high, weight 38*8 grains, irregular triangular shape. 

This is the skifll of a young animal. A groove containing 
a strong ligament connecting the muscle of the forehead witii 
the snout is deeply imbedded in the intermaxillary groove. 
The snout is described as long and flexible. Atlas and axis 
anchylosed. Length of cervical group 3*7 inches. Scapula, 
longitudinal diameter 10 inches, transverse diameter 6 inches. 
PaddleSj length 14 inches, width inches. Hyoid arch 
5*5x4 inches high. Pelvic bones 24 inches. 

The specimen was cast on the beach on the west coast, and 
prepared by Dr. Knox. 

[This animal, which is at present unknown in Europe, and 
therefore very desirable to procure, does not appear to be un¬ 
common in New Zealand. There is a skull, obtained in 1846, 
in the Museum at Paris.—J.E.G.] 

u A fine specimen of Berardius Arnuxii has been cast ashore 
on the coast of Canterbury, New Zealand. It was made into 
a skeleton, which is now m the museum at Canterbury. The 
skeleton is complete, only wanting one of the pelvic bones. 
It was 30 feet long, and a young animal ; not a single epi¬ 
physis is anchylosed. The cervical vertebras, which in the 
old animal evidently form a compact mass, are still partly 
free; the first three vertebne (including the atlas) anchylosed. 
and of these the first two completely, and of the 2nd and 3rd 
the neural arches are as yet not completely united into one 
bone. It has ten ribs.”— Julius Haast • 


4. Lagenorhynclius clanculusj Gray, ibid. p. 271. 

Complete skeleton. 

Length 5 feet 1 inch. 

Cervicals seven, anchylosed, 1*3 inch. 

Dorsals fourteen, 11*5 inch. 

Lumbar and caudal forty-eight, thirty-four of which have 
processes and may be considered lumbars. 


Skull :— inches. 

Length, total . 14 

Length of beak . 7*5 

Width at notch . 3*5 

„ orbit. 6 

Intermaxillary at blow-holo . 2*7 

Middle of beak . 2*5 

Height at occiput . 5*7 

Length of flappers . 12 

Scapula, longitudinal diameter . 6*5 

„ transverse „ . 4*5 
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This specimen was harpooned outside Wellington Harbour, 
and appears to be the common dolphin of the coast. 

Two lower jaws of two other individuals of the same. 

Three skulls of Delphinus , sp. ? 

Fossil Cetacea . 

Fragments are abundant in the Pliocene marine Tertiaries; 
and several almost complete skeletons are known, but have 
not been removed from the rock. The fragments that are in 
the Museum cannot be referred to any class with certainty. 

Extract from a paper by F. J. Knox. 1869. 

Rokqualus. (Trigger, Razor-back, Sulphur-bottom.) 

To be distinguished from the Finncr, which is probably the 
Bcdeena marginata . 

The fin in this species of the Balamidm is placed in the 
usual position, immediately above the generative organs. It 
is said to average from 30 to 55 feet in length. The baleen 
is short, and the blubber in comparatively small quantity. 
This species resembles the great Rorqual in general habits, 
and, although numerous, does not form a tempting object of 
capture for the practical whaler. They are common in the 
neighbourhood of the New-Zealand group of islands. 

Two young specimens were caught and stranded in Porirua 
harbour, thirteen miles north of Wellington, in 1867, neither 
of which I was able to preserve, only taking the measurements 
as detailed in the annexed tables. The dorsal surface was of 
a jet and glossy black, becoming of a light grey on the abdo¬ 
men. The characteristic plaits or folds were well developed. 
The longest baleen blade was 2 feet, of a pale yellow or 
cream-colour. The osteology and comparative anatomy of 


this Rorqual were not ascertained. 

A young female specimen; weight 300 lbs. 
Measurements:— 

ft. in. 

Snout to tip of tail . 9 10 

Greatest circumference . 6 8 

Snout to nostrils. 1. 6*5 

„ centre of eye. 1 6 

„ dorsal fin . 5 2 

Baleen (pale yellow or cream-oolour), 
longest blade .2 0 


[This is most likely the Physalus antarcticus of my 1 Cata¬ 
logue of Seals and Whales/ established upon some yellowish 
baleen imported from New Zealand.—J. E. G.j 
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Index to the Fossil Remains of Aves, Ornitkosauria, and Reptilia, 
from the Secondary System of Strata, arranged in the Woodwardian 
Museum of the University of Cambridge . By II. G. Seeley, of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. With a Prefatory Notice by tho 
Rev. A. Sedgwick, LL.D. &c. &c. Pp. 143, Bvo. Cambridge and 
London, 1869. 

The Woodwardian Museum holds a high place among Geological 
Institutions. It has been enriched by tho careful gatherings and 
liberal gifts of tho venerable Woodwardian Professor, and by tho 
active cooperation and liberality of many Univcmty men and others 
following so good an examplo. It is well housed and cared for by 
tho University and tho Professor, as the illustrative material of the 
Cambridge school of Geology ; and tho well printed volume before us 
not only enhances the usefulness of tho museum to students, but, 
as a classificatory catalogue of its precious collection of Reptilian 
remains, carefully allocated and critically determined, it supplies a 
standing-ground for herpetologists, whether working out their own 
views of the alliances of recent and fossil Reptiles, or following the 
plan of research indicated by Mr. Seeley’s proposed relationships of 
the numerous osseous relics of new or ill-understood genera and 
species. Mr. Seoley separates the Ptorodactyles and their fellows 
from tho Reptilia as u Omithosauria ” (Ptorosauria), and regards the 
Birds as an intermediate group. His views on the Ptorodactyles aro 
published in the * Annals of Nat. Hist.,’ and the specimens which ho 
has already illustrated and described are indicated in this catalogue. 
Very many Bpeoimons described and figured by Professor Owen in 
tho monographs of the Palicontographical Society aro in this collec¬ 
tion and aro duly noted. 

From tho several tables in the List of Contents, pp. xi-xxiii, tho 
reader gathers much information; thus there arc:—1. Tho “ Table 
of the Distribution of the large Groups of Animals in tho Secondary 
Strata,” as far as the mass of material in tho Cambridge collection 
shows. 2. u Table of Secondary Strata, showing the larger Groups 
of Animals which they contain,” os illustrated by the same collection; 
and it is rich in thoso osseous fossils from tho Chalk, tho Cambridge 
Upper Groensand, Gault, Potton Sands, Woalden Series, Purbeck 
Series, Portland Stone, Kimmeridgo Clay, Coral-rag and Ampthill 
Clay, Oxford Clay, Great Oolite, and Lias. 3. “ An approximate 
List of the Species included in tho catalogue, with provisional 
names for now Bpecics and reference to the specimens on which 
they are founded, and to tho pages of tho Index in which they 
are described.” These are arranged according to the goological for¬ 
mations. Thus from the Chalk we find ono new speoies of Ichthyo¬ 
saurus ; from the Upper Greensand seventeen now speoies of a new 
Ftorosaurian genus ( IHenodactylus ), which comprises some of Owen’s 
Pterodactyli , whilst another, accompanied by two new species, falls 
into Seeley’s new Omithocheirus. Enaliornis is a new bird-genus 
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from the same formation. Three new species fall to Huxley’s 
Acanthopholis, one of the Dinosaurs. Macrosawrus is a new Dinosaur. 
Four new species are added to the Ichthyosaurs. There is a new 
species of Crocodile; seven now Plosiosaurs; three new Steneosaurs. 
A new Chelonian genus (Rhinochdys) involves one of Owen’s Che- 
tones, and has sixteen spocies besides; and Traehydermoehelys is 
another new genus from this exceedingly rich deposit of the remains 
of Mesozoic life. 

A new Iguanodon ( PhiUipsii ) from the Wealden is indicated. A 
new Pterodactylus and four new species of Ffeurostemon are added 
from Purbeck. The Kimmeridge Clay yields a new terrestrial 
reptile (Qigantosaurus megalonyx ), two new Ichthyosaurs, a new 
Dakosaur, two new Plesiosaurs, and a new Cholonian (Enalio- 
chelys ); and pages 102-105 are devoted to a critical examination 
of some vertebra from the Kimmoridgo Clay, that lead Mr. Seeley 
to refer Owen’s Plesiosaurus brachyspondylus and PI. brachydeirus 
both to Pliosaurus . Lastly, the new genus Cryptosaurus and some 
new species of Ichthyosaur, Pliosaur, Plesiosaur, and Steneoeaur oome 
from the Oxford Clay. 

Great care hue been taken in the preparation and production of 
this valuable catalogue*. The Prefatory Note by the reverend Wood- 
wardian Curator and Professor shows his hearty earnestness in his 
work,—the pleasurable reminiscences of his collecting-days and 
fellow workers in years gone by,—his no less cordial appreciation of 
the researches and labours of tlio younger men who come and go with 
the tides of university life,—and his warm recognition of Mr. Seeley’s 
zealous and patient study, some of the results of which are so con¬ 
spicuously shown in this well-arranged and richly suggestive 
catalogue. 

Professor Sedgwick intimates that other catalogues arc in progress, 
and among them a more detailed catalogue of the Reptilian remains. 
It is by such adjuncts that a museum is mado of value to students; 
and already the Woodwardian Professor has made great progress to 
this end, both with the catalogue before us and the magnificent work 
by himself and M‘Coy on the British Palaeozoic Fossils in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum, published in 1852. 


Mtmoire sur Us Ascoboles . Par M. E. Boudibr. (Annales doa 

Sciences Naturolles, cinqui&me sdrie, tome x. 1868.) 

M. Boudier has published an interesting account of the genus 
Ascobolus in the 4 * Annales des Sciences Naturelles ’ for 1868. ^ It is 
the first time that that genus has boon treated monographically, 
with the accompaniment of carefully drawn coloured figures, as well 
of the plants as seen by the unassisted eye, and slightly magnified, 
as of their fructification viewed under the higher powers of the 
microscope. M. Boudier traces the history of the genus from the 

• By printer’s error, probably, proccelous and procadian are misspelt at 
pages 45 and 80. 
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time when Persoon described three species down to that when 
MM. Crouan addod fourteen to those then known, in a paper in the 
* Annales des Sciencos * for 1857, and more recently five others in 
their 1 Florule du Finisterre ;* and Dr. Nylander carried on the num¬ 
ber to forty-six in his ‘ Observationes circa Pezizas Fenniosi The 
Ascoboli, as is well known, derive their name from the fact of their 
projecting their asci above the surface of the hymenium at the time 
when tho sporidia approach maturity. M. Boudier retains this 
character as common to several genera into which he divides the 
Ascoboli as hitherto constituted; he then prooeeds to trace their 
development from an early period, describing the young conceptacles, 
their asci, and paraphyses, and, lastly, the sporidia. He attributes 
the projection of their asci above the hymenial surface to the action 
of endosmose, by which they absorb fluid from the surrounding me¬ 
dium, and from their elasticity are able to retain the accumulated 
liquid for some time, becoming gradually distended; tho Bpaco where 
they originally grow becomes at length too narrow for their increased 
bulk, and they are pushed up on tho shoulders of the younger asci. 
They then eject their sporidia through a circular or subtriangular 
operculum at their summit. Being relieved of their contents, they 
again contract and partly resume thoir formor position. Describing 
tho sporidia of the genus Ascobolus, M. Boudier says that, when 
mature, they acquire an epispore of a waxy (not membranacoous) 
oonsistenco, as is shown by tho effoct of friction between two glasses, 
when the episporo breaks up into a mass of shapeless granules. Wo 
would call attention here to tho structure of the epispore of Ascobolus 
vmmersus, P., or A. macrosporus , Cr., as shown in tho 4 Annals of 
Natural History/ scr. 3. vol. xv. pi. 17. fig. 33 o*, where tho epi- 
sporo, being oarofullv removed, not crushed ana broken up, exhibits 
a resemblance to cellular tissue. M. Boudier considers the vpins or 
rugulositios, that are so remarkable a feature in tho sporidia of As¬ 
cobolus, to be clefts or depressions caused by the shrinking of tho 
epispore, but thinks thorn of little value for spocific distinction, 
from thoir variability in the same species. 

Tho account given of the sporidia, in their various phases, is 
oompleto and full of interest. In endoavouring to follow up tho 
mode of thoir germination. M. Boudier observed only the mycelioid 
threads usual in other Fungi, but was unablo to verify tho fact 
asserted by M. Coemans, viz. that the threads givo origin to conidia 
of two sorts—one in the form of a Torvda, the other of a Penidllium. 
Penicillium glaucum did, indeed, appear amongst his crops of Asco- 
boli , but he states it to bo of extraneous origin. And where plants 
so mysterious as Fungi in the mode of their reproduction are in 
question, great core and repeated observation are neoessary before 
facts such as those alluded to ought to be admitted. Nor was M. 

* M. Boudier does not appear to havo seen tho paper by Messrs. 
Berkeley and Broome, in the 4 Annals of Natural History’ for Anril and 
May 1S05, in which some species of Ascobolus are described that are 
omitted in his list. 
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Boudier more 'fortunate in his endeavours to confirm the views of 
M. Voronin (Abhandlungon dor Senckonborgischon naturforschenden 
Gesellschaft, 180.5, pp. 833, 334); but he saw the organs named 
“scoldcites” by M.Tiuasne (Ann. Sci. Nat. ser. 5. vol. vi. p. 211-220). 
He considers that the fertilization of the Ascoboli is still involved in 
much obscurity. 

In arranging his materials systematically, he regards the Ascoboli 
as a division of the Pezizcs characterized by asci furnished with 
round or subtriangular opqroula projecting above the hymenium 
when nearly mature, and sporidia clothed with a waxy, coloured 
epispore—or hyaline, and then having a mombrunaccous one, not gra¬ 
nular within nor filled with oil-globules. Ho divides the old genus 
Ascobolus into two principal sections, consisting of the true, and the 
spurious or pezizoid species, deriving his characters from tho organs 
of fructification :—the genuine, with coloured sporidia and projecting 
asci; the spurious, having hyaline sporidiu and asci generally littlo 
exserted, and consequently an hymenial surface only slightly papil¬ 
late. These two sections are distributed into six genera, viz. Ange¬ 
lina , Ascobolus , Sacco bolus, Thecotheim , Ryparobius , and Ascovhanus . 
The first contains only Ascobolus conglomerate , Schwoin. Tho lost 
five are distinguished by tho shape and position of the paraphysos 
and asci, and tho nature and arrangement of the sporidia. The 
characters essential to the group M. Boudier considers to bo an 
hymenium papillate with projecting, coloured, or hyaline asci, which 
open by an apical, round or subtriangular operculum, and sporidia 
rimose, with a coloured epispore, or with a membranacoous one, and 
then hyaline, not granular within, with a single nucleus, and with¬ 
out oil-globules. Tho author is thus compelled to exclude certain 
species, as Ascobolus pnlcherrimus , Cr., Ascobolus Crouani , Cooke, 
and others. A. Crouani , Cooke, is referred to the section Humaria 
of tho 'Pezizcs, on account of the globules present in the sporidia; 
but a reference to the figure of the fruit in vol. xxiv. of tho * Lin- 
nean Transactions/ p. 405, pi. 51, shows that the globules in ques¬ 
tion become eventually reticulations, or, at least, that they arc not 
visible in the mature state of the sporidia. Nor is it vory evident 
whoroin Ascobolus testaceus, Wallr., differs from Ascophanus carneus, 
Boud. pi. 12. fig. 38. The genus Ascobolus is restricted to those 
species with much-cxsertod asci, conspicuous for their dark tips 
(from tho colour of tho sporidia) aboVo the rost of the hymenium, 
opening by a round and umbonato operculum, and enclosing eight 
longitudinally rimose, free sporidia, which are either naked or ad¬ 
herent laterally to a membrane, or each enclosed separately and 
then subaggrogato or easily separating, and paraphysos slender and 
longer than the asci. 

The following species arc included:— Ascobolus Hgnatilis, A. & S., 
A . Crouani, Boud. (tho namo having been given to A. miniatus , Cr., 
by Mr. Cooke, it adds to the confusion to have it again applied to 
another species); A. denudatus , Fr.; A. viridis, Curroy; A. furfu- 
raceus, F.; A . vinosus , Berk.; A . cubensis, B. & C.; A. cerugineus, 
Ft .; A. glaber, P. (this Bpecies has occurred to us on rabbits 9 dung 
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only—a habitat not recorded by M. Boudier; his plant seems never¬ 
theless to be identical with onr own. Unfortunately, M. Boudier 
does not givo measurements of tho sporidia, neglecting l)r. Nylandor’s 
advice in his treatise on tho Peziz© of Finmark, and thus depriving 
botanists of one valuable means of identification); A. Leveillei, 
Boud. ; A . porphyrosporus , Fr. (is this specios really distinct from 
A, immersus , P. ? The description by Fries accords in many re¬ 
spects with that of A . nuicrosporus, Cr., or A. immersus , P.). 

The gonus Saccobolus has an hymcnium dotted with black gra¬ 
nules—tho tips of the asci, which are loss cxscrted than in Ascobolus. 
The paraphyses are equal in length to tho asci. Asci short, sub- 
quadrato above and subcuneato below; operculum subtriangular, 
without an umbo. Sporidia eight, having a smooth or slightly and 
transversely rimose opispore, enclosed in a common membrane. 
The following species are included :—Saccobolus Kerverni , Boud.; 
8. violaseens , Boud,; 8, ncglectus, Boud. (this species is very noar if 
not identical with Ascobolus depauperatus, B. & Br., Ann. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 3. vol. xv. p. 448, 1.14. fig. 6); 8. globulifer, Boud. 

The following Ascol>oli of various authors are not incorporated in 
M.Boudier’s genera, from want of clearness in their characters:— 
A. sphatricus , PreuBS.; A. Daldinianus , Do Not.; A . rufo-pattidus , 
Karst.; A. lapponicus, Karst. Tho Ascoboli spurii of M. Boudier 
follow. Thecotheitis , having an erumpent hymenium, rough with 
crystalline prominonoos (the tips of tho much-oxsertod asci), fillod 
with hyaline sporidia; Thecotheitis Pelletieriy Boud., the only Hpecics. 
Ryparobius has a very minute receptacle, few paraphyses, and large 
many-sporod asci, opening by a large convex operculum not much 
exserted: Ryparobius brunneuSy Boud., R. Coolcei , Bond., R. fe- 
linus y Bond., R. dubius , Boud., and R. myriosporus , Boud., consti¬ 
tute the specios of this genus. Tho gonus Ascophanus follows, with 
an hvmenium papillate with crystals from the slightly exserted asci, 
equalling tho paraphyses in length, and enclosing oight, or in one 
species sixteen, ovate-oblong, hyaline sporidia. The species are:— 
Ascophanus minutissimus, Boud .; A. Coemansiiy Boud., which seems 
not to diffor from Ascobolus microsporus, B. & Br. he. p. 449, except 
in the colour of the mature sporidia; (we may observe that Ascobolus 
pilosus y Boud., or A. ciliatus of some writers, has sporidia of a dark 
violet-colour when mature, which M. Boudier does not appear to 
have noticed, as it would exclude it from his genus Ascophanus;) 
A . gran\difo)'mi$ y Boud.; A. argenteus , Boud.; A. vidnus, Boud.; 
A. ochraceus y Boud.; A. sexdecemsporuSy Boud.; A . aurora , Boud.; 
A . cineretiSy Boud.; A . cameusy Boud., which comes very noar to 
Ascobolus testaceus, Wall.; A . saccharines, Boud.; A. difformis , 
Boud., synonymous with Ascol>olus testaceus, Karst., and possibly 
identical, M. Boudier thinks, with Ascobolus saccharinus, Currey; 
A. papillatus, Boud.; A. ciliatuSy Boud.; and A. pilosus , Boud. 
Among spurious and doubtful Ascoboli is placed A. miniatus, 
PreuBS. And excluded species follow, viz.:— A. pulcherrimus 9 Cr., 
doubtfully referred to Peziza subhirsuta or P. stercorea; A. insignis , 
Cr., referred to the same group of Pezil©; A, Persoonii, Cr., re- 
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ferted to Peziza, section Humaria; A . Crechqueraultii, Cr., also 
placed in Humaria ; A Crouani , Cooke, placed in the same section 
on account of its granular sporidia, but which, as indicated above, is 
only the immature condition, and, from its reticulated sporidia, should 
probably be placed in a new genus; A. Guemtsaci, Cr., not placed, 
but excluded from Ascoholi on account of its non-prominent asci,&c.; 
A . Bramcee, Cr., repudiated, owing to its granular sporidia, although 
they are violet-coloured; A . microscopicus , Cr., not placed; A. coed - 
neus, Cr., referred, in part, to Peziza eonveanda, P.; >4. LeveiUei, Cr., 
a doubtful ByparobiuPeziza cunicularia , Bond., will hereafter, 
as the author thinks, constitute a new genus. Ascobolu* trifolii , 
Bivona, is united with Phaddium. A . atrowVms, Noes, is Peziza 
atrovirens, P. .4. Burcardia , Martius, is Bulgaria globoaa. A . coro- 
natus, Schum., is Phacidium coronation , Pr. ri. inquinan *, Noes, is 
Bulgaria inquinans , Fr. -4. rhizophorus, Spr., is Bhizina laevigata, 
Fr. -4. sarcoidea , Nces, is Bulgaria sarcoides , Fr. A. testaceus, 
Wallr., is Peziza testacea , Mougt. ri. vtfw, Wallr., is Peziza albo- 
violascen8, A. & 8., and also Gyphella Curreyi , B. & Br. 

Of the genus AscoMms, as limited by M. Boudier, we have two 
new species, -4. Crouani , Boud., and -4. LeveiUei , Boud.; of Saceo- 
bolus three—$. violaoeus , Boud., & neglectus , Boud., and & globuli- 
fer , Boud.; of Byparobius three—22. brunneus, Boud., 22. fetinus , 
Boud., and 22. dubiue, Boud.; of Ascophanus two—4. minutimmuB , 
Boud., and -4. vicinus, Boud.: in all, ten new species, which, added 
to those included by various authors in tho old genus Ascobolue, 
bring up the number of species to forty-throe, bosides nine belonging 
to othor genera, of some of which the true position has not yet been 
determined. 

M. Boudier’s figures are very faithful, so far as wo are acquainted 
with the species described, and are carefully and artistically exe¬ 
cuted ; and tho whole paper is essential to all who wish to become 
acquainted with these plants. It is to be regretted that the author 
has not availed himself of tho characters offerod by the micrometer; 
we would notwithstanding recommend all those who take up myco¬ 
logy to procure the troatisc without delay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Genus Asterostoma, belonging to the Family Echinocorydoso, 
By M. G. Cotteav. 

Among the very interesting fossils from the island of Cuba sent 
to Paris for tho Exhibition of 1867, by MM. Fernandez do Castro and 
Jimeno Francisco of Matanzas, there were two species of Echinida 
belonging to tho genus Asterortoma , Agassiz. These Echinida, which 
are very remarkable for their form and the totality of their characters, 
thanks to the kindness of M. Jimeno, to whom they belonged, now 
form part of my collection; and I havo boon able, by examining 
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them at leisure, to complete tho diagnosis of the genus and determine 
the place which this curious type should occupy in the scries. 

Before the Exhibition of 1867, only a single specimen of Astero- 
stoma , from Lamarck’s collection, was known. In 1847 MM. Agassiz 
and Desor, in the i Catalogue raisonne dee Echinidos,’ had made of 
this unique spocimen tho type of the genus Asterostoma , and given 
the species the namo of ave-entneum. Although noticing that this 
genus approaches Echinocorys (Ananehytes, Lamk.) nnd that the 
anterior ambulocral area is formed of smaller pores than the paired 
ambulacral areas, MM. Agassiz and Desor place the genuB Astero- 
storm at tho end of the family Cassidulid®, not far from Conoclypetu 
In 1865 D’Orbigny described the genus Asterostoma and the only 
apeeies whioh it then contained. Because tho anterior ambulacral 
area differed from the others, not only in its form but also in the 
structure of its pores, tho author of tho ‘ Paldontologio Fran^aise,’ 
justly considering this organic character very important, thought that 
tho genus must be placed among the Spatangid®, in which, as is 
well known, the anterior ambulacral area is never like tho others. 

Some years later, M. Desor, in the 1 Synopsis dos Echinides fossiles,’ 
had again to turn his attention to Asterostoma . That eminent natura¬ 
list discusses and combats the opinion of D’Orbigny : the position of 
the peristome, which is almost central in Asterostoma , the strongly 
marked furrows which Burround it, and of which no trace diets in the 
true Spatangida), and the structure of tho apical apparatus, which, 
from tho improssion left at tho apex of tho ambulacral areas, appeared 
to affect an elongated form, led M. Desor to remove the genus As¬ 
terostoma from the Spatangid®; and it appeared to him much more 
natural to unite it with tho Galeritid®, near Desorella and Pachy - 
dypeu8 t which, as ho says, combine with a central and angular 
peristome an olongated apical apparatus. 

The two new spocies of Asterostoma which I havo just studiod, 
from the fine preservation of somo of their essential organs (tho 
paired and anterior ambulacral areas, the peristome, the apical ap¬ 
paratus, Ac.), whilst enabling me to complete the diagnosis of the 
genus, leave me in no doubt as to the place which it should occupy ; 
and I have no hesitation in ranging it in the family of tho Echino- 
corydeso, between Stenonia and Holaster, That important character 
upon which D’Orbigny dwolt, namely tho difference of structure 
between the anterior ambulacral area and the others, is still more 
apparent and marked in our two new species. It is not only the 
ambulacral pores that are smaller and otherwise arranged in the 
anterior ambulacral area; the poriferous plates themselves are higher 
and consequently much less numerous; and this clearly marked dif¬ 
ference gives to tho upper surface a physiognomy which is certainly 
not that of the Echitiobrissid© and Eohinoconid®. M. Desor, to 
support his opinion, especially invoked tho almost central position of 
the peristome and the deep furrows which converge into it. In tho 
new Asterostomas from Cuba, the peristome is much more excentnc 
in front, the ambulacral furrows which surround it, although still 
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present, are less apparent and .not so muoh produced, and the lower 
surface, in its general aspect, presents much resemblance to that ot 
Jfdaster and Echinoeoryg. The apical apparatus is perfectly pre¬ 
served in one of our spocies (A. cvJbensis) ; it is not elongated, as M. 
Desor supposed, but oompact and subcircular. 

To sum up. The genus Asterostoma, by its general characters, the 
anterior ambulocral area different from tho others, the subpetaloid 
paired ambulacral areas, the transverse peristome, whioh is most fre¬ 
quently very exccntrio in front, and tho rounded periprocta, situated 
bn the posterior surface above tho ambitus, takes its place in the 
family of the Echinocorydo©; its compact apical apparatus, furnished 
behind with an angular complementary plate, which penetrates to 
the centre of the apparatus, seems to approximate it to tho true 
Spatangidte; but it must not be forgotten that if Echinoeoryg, Uolaster , 
and Cardiaster have an elongated apical apparatus, there is also 
among the EohinooorydeiB the genus Stenonia which, although very 
nearly allied to Echinocor-ys, has nevertheless a compact and sub- 
circular apioal apparatus. 

The genus Asterostoma includes three species, which, although 
presenting numerous points of resemblance, ore nevertheless per¬ 
fectly distinct:— 

Asterostoma excentricum, Agassiz. 

- Jimenoi , Cotteau. 

—— cubensis, Cotteau. 

We do not know positively tho deposit from which tho species of 
Asterostoma are obtained. The specimen in the Paris Museum bears 
no indication of locality; it is penetrated by a hard, compact, greyish 
limestone, which, according to D'Orbigny, indicates a bed older than 
the Tertiary formation, and may be Cretaceous. The specimens 
collected in Cuba by M. Jimeno are also derived from a hard, greyish 
rock; but this petrographic character is certainly not sufficient to refer 
them to the Crotaceous formation. Zoological characters furnish more 
conclusive arguments. The family Echinocorydoso, in whioh I have 
placed Asterostoma, has hitherto included only exclusively Cretaceous 
genera; and, on the other hand, the genus Asterostoma, considered in 
itself, departs in its general characters from all the Tertiary or living 
types that we know. It may, therefore, probably belong to the 
Cretaceous formation; but these are only presumptions, and to obtain 
more certainty we must wait for the stratigraphioal information for 
which I have asked M. Jimono.— Comptes Rendus, February 7,1870, 
tome lxx. pp. 271-273. 


Saks Feiro. 

The appeal for assistance to the family of the late Professor Bars 
has been most satisfactorily responded to here and in France; and 
the subscription lists comprise the names of all tho principal zoolo¬ 
gists and geologists, as will be seen by our advertising columns as 
regards this country. The French list (including Belgium) amounts 
to about 5000 francs, or £200 of our money. 
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XXIV.— On the Structure and Development of the Anther idium 
in Ferns . By Dr. L. Kny*. 

[Plate VI.] 

The structure of the anthcridium 'of Ferns, notwithstanding 
its great simplicity, has experienced the most various inter¬ 
pretations. 

Nagcli, the discoverer of the organ, describes it f as a gland¬ 
like structure, which is frequently apparently unicellular, but 
generally presents distinctly the form of a sac surrounded by 
a simple cell-layer, in the interior of which the mother cells 
of the spiral filaments are produced. It originates from one 
mother cell. After this has projected itself above its neigh¬ 
bours, it first of all divides by a horizontal septum. This first 
septum is followed in the outer cell by a second, parallel to it. 
The same process may be repeated once or twice in the suc¬ 
cessive outer cells, fey these divisions a Conferva-like cel¬ 
lular filament of from two to five cells is produced. Each 
joint becomes broken up into a central cell with four peri¬ 
pheral cells surrounding it. The peripheral cells of all the 
successive joints form four perpendicular rows, and combine 
to form a sac-like envelope; tlie central “ spaces 77 together 
represent a u canal, 77 in which the mother cells of the spiral 
filaments are produced. This is closed below by the cell of 
the prothallium to which it is attached, and above by the four 
cells of the last joint, which have not completely separated 
from each other. The apical and basal joints sometimes re¬ 
main undivided. 

When the mother cells of the spiral filaments appear to be 

• Translated by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., from the ( Monatsbpricht der 
Ktin. preuss. Akad. der Wiss. su Berlin,* May 1809, pp. 410-481. 

t Zeitschr. fur wissenschaftl. Botanik, Bd. i. (1844) p. 108 ct aeqq. 7 Tat 4. 

Ann. A Mag. N. Hist. Ser.4. Vol. y. 16 
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enclosed merely by a simple or double membrane, tliis, ac¬ 
cording to NiSgeH, is always the consequence of the prepon¬ 
derant increase of volume of the contents of the antheridium, 
and of a compression of the enveloping cells thereby produced. 
^Lfter the evacuation of the spiral filaments, these cells agalrf 
extend themselves. 

Count Leszczyc-Suminski * states that a free cell is pro¬ 
duced in the interior of the mother cell of the antheridium as 
this is arching itself up above its neighbours, and that the 
contents of this, a homogeneous mucilage, show limpid glo¬ 
bules or distinct nuclei furnished with nuclear corpuscles. As 
soon as this cell has advanced in its growth so far as to fill 
the walls of the original projection, it shuts itself off from the 
cells of the prothalhum. Frequently a third, flattened cell is 
formed between the two; this serves as the bearer of the one* 
celled antheridium. The mother cells of the spiral filaments 
arc produced within this by free cell formation. Count 
Leszczyc-Suminski, indeed, also figures (Taf. 2. fig. 15) an 
antheridium with a distinct cellular envelope; but he describe* 
this, in the explanation of his figures, as a morbid state. 

Wigandf speaks very decidedly in favour of the unicellu- 
larity of the antheridia of ferns, which he investigated in 
several species, some of which, however, are not exactly de¬ 
fined. According to him, they are frequently produced by the 
direct metamorphosis of cells of the prothallium, without any 
previous separation of on anterior elevated portion from the 
great mass of the cells ; but usually the latter Occurs. How 
the mother cells of the spiral filaments originate, whether by 
division or free cell formation, Wigand leaves undecided. 

Schacht J never found the antheridia unicellular in the spe¬ 
cies investigated by him ( Pteris serrulata,A9plemumPetrarcce f 
Adiantum formoeum , and Aspidium vtofaceum) ; the nucleus 
was always enveloped by a single layer of limpid cells. 
In his adhesion to Schleiaen’s opmion of the general occur¬ 
rence of free cell formation, lie supposes these cells of the wall 
to be produced as vesicles in the interior of the mother cell. 
One of them is assumed to become the primitive mother cell 
of the cells of the spiral filaments, which latter are algf pro¬ 
duced by free cell formation. At the conclusion of his de¬ 
scription, Schacht himself expresses some doubt as to the 
accuracy of his observations. 

• Zur Kntwickelungflgescliichto der Farmkrauter (1848). p. 10. 
t Botan. Zeitung, 18&), p. 22. 

1 u JMtrflg zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Farmkrautais" Lixmail* 
1840, Bd. xxii. p. 768 et $cqq. .}'? 
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Development of the Antheridium in Ferns. 

Thuret* conceived the structure of the antheridia quite dif¬ 
ferently from all previous observers, and, as we shall soon see, 
was the first to take a correct view of them. In most Poly- 
podiacees they consist, according to him, of three superimposed 
cells—a peduncular cell, whicli attaches the organ to the pro¬ 
thallium, an annular cell, wliicli encloses the mother cells of. 
tfie spermatozoids all round, and a terminal opercular cell. 
In many cases the inner space of the antheridium reaches 
down to the surface of the prothallium, so that the basal cell 
also becomes an annular cell. How these annular cells are 
produced, whether they are formed as such at once, or owe 
their origin to the coalescence of several cells, is a question 
which Tuuret leaves untouched. 

Mercklinf, who. of all the observers hitherto mentioned, 
had the most abundant material at his disposal, follows Nilgeli 
essentially in tho interpretation of his observations, and rejects 
Thuret’s conception (p. 18): whilst Mottenius J unconditionally 
agrees with the latter, and refers only to Thuret with regard 
to the structure of tho antheridium. 

According to lIofmeister§, there occurs in the mother cell 
of the antheridium a division by an inclined partition, either 
immediately or after one or (rarely) more divisions have taken 
place in it by transverse septa. The newly formed cell of the 
second degree divides at once by a radial longitudinal walk 
After a single repetition of tho division of the apical cell by a 
septum himined in an opposite direction, the longitudinal 
growth of the antheridium ceases. The second cell of the 
second degree is also divided by a radial septum into two 
parts, of the form of quadrants of a cylinder. Next one of the 
cells of the third degree is divided by a septum parallel to the 
longitudinal axis of the organ, and cutting the side walls at 
an angle of 45°. The antheridium now forms a semiglobular 
cellular body, consisting of a four-sided central cell filled with 
granular plasma, supported by one cylindrical or two somi- 
cylindrical cells, enveloped by four cells of the form of seg¬ 
ments of a cylinder, ana covered by a cell of the form of the 
segment of a sphere. .... The cells of the antheridium which 
embrace the central one increase no further. The central 
cell, on the other hand, after considerably increasing in size, 
in consequence of which the cells surrounding it aro flattened 


# “Sur les AntluSridies des Foug&rea,” Ann. Sc. Nat. s«5r. 3. tome xi. 

^ t liobachtuiigen on dom Prothallium der Famikriiuter (1850), p. 12 

^Seitrage zur Botanik (1850), p. 22. 

$ Yergleichondo Untersuchungen, &c. (1651) p. 70. 
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into a tabular form, becomes converted by a series of bisections 
into a globular group of cubical cells. 

Henfrey*. who does not appear to have been acquainted 
with Thuret’s work, not only gives a description of [the struc¬ 
ture of the antheridia agreeing with his throughout, but goes 
a step further, and endeavours to ascertain tho mode of pro- 
duction of the annular cells . According to his observations, 
there is formed in the mother cell of the antheridium, either 
immediately or only after the separation of a basal cell has 
taken place, an erect ring-like partition, which makes its 
appearance simultaneously at all points. The rudimentary 
antheridium now consists of an inner cylindrical cell and a 
hollow cylindrical cell enclosing this. A horizontal septum 
applies itself to the upper part of the annular partition; and 
by this the opercular cell, which is convex above, is separated 
from the central cell. If the latter (or the products of its divi¬ 
sion) be subsequently enclosed by two annular cells, these, 
according to Henfrey. are always produced by the division of 
the first formed annular cell by means of a septum running 
round horizontally. 

It will appear from what follows that my observations do 
not confirm the developmental history given by Henfrey. 

Wigand, in a second memoir t, in continuation of his pre¬ 
vious communication, gives comparative observations upon 
the structure of the antheridium in many species of ferns. 
For a certain number of cases he maintains his previous opi¬ 
nion of the unicellularity of the entire organ. In most spe¬ 
cies he admits the existence of a proper antheridial wall, 
which embraces the mother cells of the spermatozoids either 
on all sides or only in part. The closed rings, the presence 
of which did not escape him, are described by him as “ circles 
of peripheral cells.” The number of cells united to form a 
circle is, according to him, usually four, sometimes five or six 
(/. c. p. 46). 

HofmeisterJ affirms, in opposition to Henfrey, that he 
had repeatedly convinced himself of the correctness of hia 
previous statements upon the developmental history. Hollow 
cylindrical cells arc certainly recognizable in nearly mature 
and in emptied antheridia; but these, he says, are produced by 
the lateral fusion of several cells by the absorption of their 
transverse partitions. 

* a On the Development of Foma from their Spores,” Trans. Linn. Soc.. 
vol. xxi. p. 121. 

t 4< Wei tore Beobachtungen iibor die Kcimungsgeschichte der Farm,” 
Bo tan. Untersuch. 1854, p. 44 et mqo , 

X Beitriige zur Kenntmsa der Geioaskryptogamon, ii. p. 604, note, 
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The last explanation of the development of the fem-anthe- 
ridiuni which Hofmeister gives, in the English edition of his 
1 Vcrgleicliende Untersuchungcn’*, does not differ essentially 
from his former one. lie says, u The analogy to be derived 
from the process of development of the antheridia of the Mus- 
cinese renders it probable that the large central cell is formed 
by the production of an excentricai, inclined, longitudinal 
septum in the young antheridium, followed by the production 
of another excentricai septum cutting the latter at right angles, 
and the subsequent formation of a longitudinal septum cutting 
both the above at an angle of 45°, such formation taking place 
after the apical cell of the antheridium has been isolated by a 
strongly inclined, almost horizontal septum cutting the primary 
longitudinal septum. When the central cell is surrounded by 
two zones of enveloping cells, it is manifest that the two zones 
originate in the transverse division of the primary single zone.” 

Lastly, Strassburgert has occupied himself with the present 
subject. In Ptcris aerrulata , according to him, the mother 
cell of the antheridium is divided first of all by two oppositely 
inclined septa, which arc set obliquely upon the bottom of the 
antheridium and cut its side walls nearly at their summit. 
u These first two septa are soon followed respectively by two 
other opposite ones, cutting them at an angle of 45°. All 
these four septa are strongly inclined together towards the 
base of the antheridium, without, however, absolutely meeting 
there; and in this way a central quadrangular space is cut off, 
which is widened above in a funnel-like form. The upper 

5 art of the antheridium is still unicellular; but a number of 
msions soon occur in it. First of all, four upper lateral cells 
are produced in exactly the same Avay as the inferior ones; 
they are set upon these inferior ones, and inclined together 
towards the apex of the antheridium. Finally, between these 
upper lateral cells an opercular cell, of the form of the seg¬ 
ment of a sphere, is separated from the vertex of the antheri¬ 
dium. In this way a cellular body is formed, consisting of a 
central cell, eight lateral cells, and an opercular cell. The 
central cell, seen from above, is quadrangular, bellied out in 
the middle of its height, gradually diminished towards its ex¬ 
tremities, especially the lower one, and it becomes the primi¬ 
tive mother cell of the spermatozoids. It contains an abun¬ 
dance of protoplasm and a distinct cell-nucleus, whilst the 
lateral cells as yet contain only a feAV chlorophyll-grains.” 

* On tho Germination, Development, and Fructification of the higher 
Cryptogamia (London, 1862)/p. J86. 

T “Die Befruchtung bei den Farmkrautorn,” M6m. de l’Acad. de 
St Pdtersb. 1868, p. 2. 
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My own investigations as yet relate only to a few species. 
Nevertheless, to judge from the statements and pictorial re* 
presentations contained in the literature of the subject, the 
most important differences in the structure of the antheriaium 
are represented by them. In a short time I hope to be able to 
complete my observations upon most of the genera of Filioes. 
It scarcely needs to be mentioned that I have not obtained the 
materials for my investigation from the impure cultivated 
forms of the fern-houses, but that the sowings nave been made 
specially for my purposes, and carefully protected from foreign 
interlopers. 

Aneimia hirta possesses antheridia which are remarkable 
for their considerable size and simple structure. In the ma* 
ture state (PI. VI. fig. 5) they consist of a depressed cylindrical 
stalk cell, a comparatively elevated annular cell set upon this, 
in which no indication of a longitudinal septum is visible, and 
a low opercular cell in the form of the segment of a spnorc. 
The inner cavity enclosed by the three cells is filled by the 
special mother cells of the spennatozoids. 

On weakly prothallia growing very close together they 
spring in about equal abundance from the underside of the 
leafy surface and from the margin. In the last-mentioned 
position their development is easily ascertained by the com* 
parison of different stages. 

The youngest observed rudiments, which scarcely projected 
as hemispheres above the margin (fig. 1), and in the fresh 
state appeared to be uniformly filled with turbid protoplasm, 
proved, on closer examination, to be not only separated from 
the margiual cell by a septum, but even already to consist of 
three cells. The lower, peduncular cell, which is greatly 
curved inwards, is bounded by two parallel walls, of which 
the superior is tho youngest. Upon this follows a watch* 
glass-shaped septum curved outwards in a circle concentric 
with the peripheral boundary of the jieduncular cell, cutting 
off an inner cell of the form of a biconvex lens from a shallow' 
bell-shaped cell which covers it. Whilst the peduncular cell 
scarcely becomes perceptibly elongated, the two other cells 
both becomo strongly arched outwards. At the same time the 
septum separating thorn long remains very delicate, so that it 
eludes direct observation (fig. 2 a) ; when the prothallium is 
treated with solution of potash and muriatic acid, it makes its 
appearance quite distinctly (fig. 2 b). About the time when 
the inner cell lias acquired a hemispherical form, there is pro¬ 
duced in the boll-shaped cell covering it a funnel-shaped 
septum widening upwards, which is applied both to the inner 
and outer wall, m a closed circle. Its formation appears to be 
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perfectly simultaneous. By it the opercular cell is separated 
from the hollow cylindrical enveloping cell (ring cell). 

In each of the four cells of which the antheridium is com¬ 
posed in this state of development, a nucleus is distinctly re¬ 
cognizable. In the opercular cell it is applied to the lower 
septum^ and is surrounded by numerous chlorophyll-grains; 
in the ring cell it clings to the inner wall on one side; in the 
central cell it ocoupies exactly a middle position, and, on ac¬ 
count of the abundance of chlorophyll and protoplasm, appears 
only as a lighter spot. 

The central and ring cells grow predominantly in length 
and less in circumference. At the same time the inclination 
of the septum which separates the latter from the opercular 
cell becomes somewhat less. Whilst all the other cells remain 
undivided, the central cell is broken up, by a number of suc¬ 
cessive divisions, into the special mother cells of the sperma- 
tozoids. The position of the septa with regard to the longi¬ 
tudinal axis of the organ and to each other is now rather 
irregular, as may be seen from tigs. 3 & 4. 

The cells of the last generation round themselves off from 
each other, in the manner characteristic of the special mother 
Cells, until they become completely isolated. Within the deli¬ 
cate cellulose membrane there is first a layer of hyaline proto- 

E lasm; towards the middle numerous granules arc imbedded 
l the plasma. The evacuation of the special mother cells 
always takes place through an irregular rupture of the oper¬ 
cular cell. The torn fragments of the membrane of this shrink 
together, and soon become unrecognizable. The gradual ap¬ 
pearance of the cellular contents is accompanied by a consider¬ 
able extension of the basal cell ancl ring cell (PI. VI. fig. 6). 
This renders it probable that the opening of the antheridium 
is effected chiefly by the turgescencc of these two cells. In 
the membrane of the ring-cell, which at the same time becomes 
much shortened, folds are formed in larger or smaller number, 
which, when seen from above, do not usually extend beyond 
half the thickness of the ring (fig. 7), but in a side view some¬ 
times present a deceptive resemblance to true septa. I suppose 
that these have played a great part in the erroneous repre¬ 
sentations of the structure and development of the antheridium 
of ferns. That the ring cell is not. as supposed by several of 
the observers above mentioned, produced by the amalgamation 
of four or more originally separate peripheral cells, but is a 
ring cell from its first founclation, is perfectly evident from 
tho constant presence of only one nucleus. Even after evacua¬ 
tion has taken place, this remains for some time distinctly 
recognizable (fig. 6). 
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The antheridia of Ceratopteris thalictroides (figs. 8-10) are 
at the first glance very dissimilar to those of Aneimia* On 
closer examination, it appears that the difference lies more in 
the dimensions of the individual parts than in any divergence 
of structure. Most of the antheridia hero originate from mar¬ 
ginal cells of the prothallium; only a few are developed upon 
the lower surface of the frond. In the former, the only one 
which I have closely traced, the divisions of the mother cell 
are completed at a period when it scarcely projects perceptibly 
above its neighbours. 

The first septum is usually unsymmetrical and strongly 
curved. It is attached on the one side to the free outer wall 
of the mother cell, and on the other to one of the side walls 
which separate this from the neighbouring cells. The lower 
cell thus cut off of course extends only on one side to the free 
margin of the prothallium (figs. 9 a, 10). * Unfortunately I have 
no direct observation of the next step in division. From the 
mature state, in conjunction with the undoubtedly ascertained 
process of development in Aneimia hirta , I think I may con¬ 
clude that here also the first-formed wall is followed by a 
watchglass-shapcd membrane, which separates- an inner cell 
of the form of a biconvex lens from an outer shallow bell¬ 
shaped cell. In the latter, as in Aneimia } a funnel-shaped 
septum widening upwards would then be produced, isolatmg 
the opercular cell from the ring cell. The latter here always 
remains short and at the same time slightly curved downwards. 
This, combined with the want of a true peduncular cell, is 
what chiefly causes the peculiar habit of the antheridium of 
Ceratopteris. 

Divergences from the structure just described but seldom 
occur. The commonest is, that the first septum attaches itself 
symmetrically to the two lateral wallsj(fig. 9 h) instead of only to 
one of them. Only in the rarest cases have I observed mature 
antheridia in which the separation of the ring cell and the 
opercular cell had been omitted, and in which, therefore, the 
special mother cells were enclosed in a lenticular space be¬ 
tween two cells. 

Asphnium alatum possesses antheridia in which the nucleus 
is usually enclosed by two superimposed ring cells (PL VI. 
figs. 14 & 15). The operculum, as in Anexmia hirta and 
Ceratopteris thalictroides, is unicellular. A peduncular cell 
is not always present (figs. 11,14 ? & 15). 

On the weakly prothallia examined by me (which had been 
much crowded during growth) the antheridia were developed 
chiefly on the surface of the frond, frequently in such abun-n 
dance that every cell bore an antheridium. They were pro- 
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duccd less numerously on the marginal cells. Their develop¬ 
ment could be best traced on filiform adventitious shoots, of 
which each ramification, often, terminated with an antheridium 
(fig. 13). 

The youngest rudiments observed by me were hemispherical. 
The first septum that makes its appearance in them has the 
form of a funnel; it attaches itself to the fiat basal surface, in 
a narrow circle concentric with the peripheral boundary of the 
latter, and widens upwards so as to strike (also in a closed 
circle) about the middle of the spherically arched outer wall 
(figs. 11,12). The lower (and at the same time the outer) of 
the two sister cells, which, even at its formation, possesses the 
form of a ring widened at the base and narrowed to an edge 
above, retains this essentially; it is afterwards incapable of 
any further division. The other sister cell, which is conically 
narrowed at its lower end, distinctly exhibits a cell-nuclcus in 
this lower part. Its increase in length takes place exclusively 
in its upper, free half. If a young antheridium in this stage 
of development, when the upper part begins to distinguish 
itself slightly, even in external contour, from the first annular 
enveloping cell (fig. 13 a ), be treated with diluted solution of 
caustic potash, and, after being once washed, with muriatic 
acid, wo observe a delicate divisional line, to which a cell- 
nucleus is applied both above and below (fig. 13 />). This 
septum, which separates a superior shallow bell-shaped cell 
from the central cell (the primitive mother cell of the sperma- 
tozoids), applies itself on all sides to the upper margin of the 
first-produced funnel-shaped cell-wall, and is slightly curved 
upwards in the form of a meniscus. 

Simultaneously with the further longitudinal growth of the 
young antheridium, a stronger arching of this septum takes 
place. After it has become about parallel to the free outer 
wall, an annular wall, becoming slightly widened upwards in 
a funnel-shape, attaches itself almost at right angles to the 
upper surface at an equal distance from the vertex all round 
(ng. 141. 

By this means the bell-shaped cell is divided into an inferior 
ring cell and a superior opercular cell, the latter presenting the 
form of a truncated cone with its spherical basal surface turned 
upwards. With this the development of the anthcridial enve¬ 
lope, in the great majority of cases, is concluded. Both the 
ring cells, as well as the opercular cell, show a nucleus, which 
is distinctly recognizable upon careful examination. Even 
after the evacuation of the antheridium, this is still retained 
for some time in the ring cells (fig. 17). 

It is only after the foundation of the antheridial envelope 
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that a series of divisions takes place in the central cell, leading 
to the formation of the special mother cells. The first septa 
are usually directed exactly in accordance with the longitudinal 
axis of the antlieridium, and placed at right angles to each 
other in three directions; afterwards radial walls alternate, 
several times with tangential ones. The cells of the last 
grade, the number of which is not constant, become rounded 
off from each other. Their very delicate membrane is followed, 
immediately within, by a hyaline plasma-zone 5 the central 
part of the contents is distinctly granular. 

The opening of the antheridium is here also evidently 
effected by the turgescence of the two ring cells. After the 
opercular cell is irregularly ruptured, and the special mother 
cells are evacuated, these extend themselves inwards, at the 
same time becoming slightly shortened. By this means are 
formed radially perpendicular folds, which, when looked at 
laterally, often present a delusive resemblance to true septa in 
appearance*. Here also, as in Ancimia hirta , we may easily 
convince ourselves, by examination from above, that they do 
not attain the outer membrane. 

Exceptionally wc sometimes observe antheridia with only 
one ring cell. This has then, bo far as the mature state en¬ 
ables us to judge, exactly the same origin as the upper ring 
cell in normal antheridia: it is the sister cell of the opercular 
cell. 

Rather more frequently antheridia with three ring cells are 
observed. The middle one, in this case, is probably formed 
by a funnel-shaped septum in the same way as the lower one. 
This was certainly the case in two abnormal antheridia, in 
which the second ring cell had attached itself laterally and 
Obliquely to the lower one (fig. 1G). 

dtbotxum Schidei directly approaches Asplentum alatum , but 
shows some remarkable peculiarities, The lowest of the two 
ring cells, which are here present in the great majority of the 
antlieridia, usually rests upon a basal cell which is only dove-' 
loped on one side, and is then lower upon one side than on 
the other, whilst the upper ring cell is more regularly deve¬ 
loped (fig. 19). The opercular cell does not remain undivided, 
but is divided into two daughter cells of unequal size by a 
wall, which is perpendicular to the outer wall, but strongly 
convex towards the middle point of the cell. The larger cell 
is cresocntiform, the smaller one elliptical, pointed at both 

♦ In two cases I believe I positively ascertained the presence of a staple 
true longitudinal wall in one of tho ring- cells. I regard them as supple** 
mentary structures. As to tho mode of their production, I can, unfortu¬ 
nately, say nothing further. 
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ends (fig. 18). In the smaller of the two sister cells a further 
division sometimes takes place. It is either divided into two 
equal parts by a wall perpendicular to the last-formed one, or 
an oppositely curved wall attaches itself on both sides to the 
first wall. The operculum is then composed of a central and 
two peripheral cells. Rarely the second wall of the operculum 
is parallel to that first formed. 

At the opening of the antheridium the operculum is not ir¬ 
regularly ruptured as in Anetmia hirta 9 Ceratopteris thalic - 
troides ? and Aephnium akitum , but the smaller cell, or, when 
it consists of three, one of the two smaller cells, is separated 
from its union with the neighbouring cells, and thrown back 
like a valve. 

The structure of the ring cells, so far as I could observe, is 
perfectly analogous to that described in Aeplenium (datum • 
here also tho lower one is essentially different in its origin 
from the upper one. The lower one is cut off directly by a 
funnel-shaped septum from the primitive mother cell of the 
antheridium, whilst the upper one, with the operculum (which 
is afterwards pluricellular), is the product of division of a beli- 
sliaped cell. 

The process of development of tho anthcridia of Osmunda 
reaalis differs completely from the examples above described. 
Closed ring cells never occur in it. The mother cell is first of all 
divided by an oblique wall, which is slightly concave inwards 
and is followed in the upper and larger of the two sister cells 
by a second wall inclined in the opposite direction; only in 
rare cases three successive walls are formed, and these then 
diverge at angles of 120°. Whilst the peripheral cells undergo 
no further division, iu the inner and at the same time superior 
cell a septum, nearly perpendicular to the longitudinal axis of 
the antheridium and slightly concave below, is formed, and 
attaches itself to the first-formed septa on all sides. The 
central cell is then broken up by a series of divisions, in which 
no definite rule can be recognized, into the special mother cells 
of the spennatozoids; the opercular cell is divided at the same 
time, by several walls running in the same direction across its 
vertex, into three or four cells, the outer contour of which 
usually becomes waved by subsequent extension. They form 
the greater part of the wall of the antheridium*. 

The interest attaching to the facts above communicated 
goes far beyond the developmental history of the Ferns. As 
tar as I know, cells in the form of closed rings have only l)ocn 
observed in the mature fronds of some species of Aneimta f 

• I shall give n more detailed account of the antheridia of Osmunda in 
a memoir which will shortly appear in Pringsheim's * Jahrbuch/ 
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where they surround the pair of closing cells of the stomata* 
With regard to the mode of their formation, there is a still 
unsettled difference of opinion between Hildebrand* and 
Strassburgerf; but both of them agree in thinking that the 
ring cells arc not formed as such, but only acquire their pecu¬ 
liar form subsequently. The antheridia of the Polypodiacesa 
and Schizieacete consequently present the first example of a 
direct production of ring cells by the formation of funnel-shaped 
septa ; they show at the same time that this process, which 
has hitherto been quite isolated in the vegetable kingdom, 
admits of two modifications—the ring cells being in one case 
cut off from a hemispherical . and in the other from a bell-shaped 
mother cell. It is to be liopcd that I may succeed, in other 
species better suited for the investigation than those hitherto 
examined by me, in tracing more accurately the process of 
septum-formation and the behaviour of the ccll-nucleus during 
that process. Only then will it he jiossible to decide whether 
this new form ot cell-formation ranges itself immediately 
beside that previously observed, or whether it is essentially 
different therefrom. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE VL 

Fig. 1. Youngest observed developmental stage of a marginal antheridium 
of Aneimia hirta . The central coll possesses the form of a bi¬ 
convex lens. (Drawn after treatment with caustic potash and 
muriatic acid.) 

Fig . 2. A somewhat older state; tlio bell-shaped cell is still undivided; 

a f fresh; &, after the same treatment as fig. 1. 

Fig. 3. Half-grown antheridium; the envelope is completely formed; in 
the central cell the first divisions are already produced : a & b 
as under fig. 2. 

Fig. 4. A somewhat older state than fig. 3 : a Sc b as under fig. 2. 

Fig . 5. Mature antheridium. (It was evacuated during observation.) 

F%g. 0. An antheridium just e\ncuntcd. (To the right the cell-nucleus 
of the ring cell is distinctly recognizable.) 

Fig. 7. An antheridium-which has long been evacuated, seen from above. 
The inner folded wall of the ring cell is already strongly em¬ 
browned ; the cell-nucleus is no longer recognizable. 

Fig. 8. Half-developed antheridium of Ceratoiiteri* thalictroidee, springing 
obliquely from a marginal cell of tno prothallium. The enve¬ 
lope is completely formed j the central cell iA divided crosswise 
into four ceils. (Drawn after treatment with caustic potash and 
muriatic acid.) 

Fig. 0. Two maturo antheridia of the some species: a } with normal, un- 
eymmetrical, b , with abnormal, symmetrical basal cell. 


• u Ueber die Entwickelung der Farmkraut8pnlt6fl^nungcn/ , Boi Zeit, 
1866, p. 245. 

t “Ein Beit rag zur Entwickelungsgcschichtc der Spaltoflhungen,” 
Pringsheim’s Jahrb. v. p. 300, 
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Fig. 10. Evacuated antheridium of the name species. A special mother 
cell has remained behind in the inner space. 

Fig. 11, Rudimentary antheridium of Asplenium (datum . Only the lower 
ring cell is cut off. Its cell-nucleus lay to the left, and was 
distinct when tho antheridium was generally in focus. 

fig. 12. Like the last. 

Fig. 13. Somewhat later developmental state. Tho upper cell has dividod 
into a shallow boll-shaped outer ceil and tho central cell: a & b 
as under Ag. 2. 

Fig. 14. The bell-shaped cell has already boon divided into the second 
ring cell and the opercular cell; the central coll is still undi¬ 
vided. (After treatment with caustic potash and muriatic acid.) 

Fig . 15. A somewhat older stage. Tho central cell is already divided 
into eight cells, of which only four are visible. (Treatment as 
under ng. 14.) 

Fig. 10. Mature antheridium [with three ring cells; the intermediate 
ring ceil is set obliquolv upon the inferior one, so that one side 
of tho latter is excluded from the envelope of the special mother 
cells. 

Fig. 17. Evacuated antheridium, with three ring cells, in each of which 
a spherical nucleus is distinctly visible. 

Fig. 18. Young antheridium of Cibotium Sc h ide i f seen from above. The 
central coll is broken up into four quadrants, of which two aro 
already again divided; tho operculum consists of two cells. 
(After treatment with caustic potash and muriatic acid.) 

Fig. 10. Young antheridium, seen from tho side. The central cell is still 
undivided. By a mistake of tho lithographer, the circlo in 
which tho lower funnel-shaped septum applies itself to tho 
outer wall is placed rather too low down. 

All tho figures are drawn with tho camera, and magnified 325 diameters. 


XXV.— On Additions to the Coleopterous Fauna of the Cape~ 
Verde Islands . By T. Vernon Wollaston, M.A., F.L.S. 

Fam. Hydrophilic!®. 

Genus Piiiliiydrus (Col. IIcsp. p. 44). 

My attention has lately been drawn by I)r. Sharp (who has 
studied the Philhydri with considerable care) to the fact that 
what I had hitherto regarded (on the. authority, originally, of 
Aube) as the melanocephalus of Olivier is not referable, in 
reality, to that insect. Moreover the Cape •Verde examples 
appear, in addition, to be separable into two species, both of 
which are distinct from the one (recorded by myself, equally, 
os the u melanocephalus”) which is so universal in the Madeiran 
and Canarian archipelagos, and which Dr. Sharp is of opinion 
should be identified with the Mediterranean P. politus of 
KUster. These two Cape-Verde Philhydri he considered to 
be undescribed; and lie has lately, therefore, at my own re¬ 
quest, published diagnoses of them, which, however, much 
tney may be related inter se , establish at all events the fact of 
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their complete divergence from the politus of more northern 
latitudes ; so that it would consequently appear that the true 
melanocephalus, although cited by myself for the Madeiran. 
Canarian, and Caj>e-Verde groups, has not yet been observed 
in any of them, the examples from the first and second 
atchipelagos being referable to the politus of Ktlster. whilst 
those from the third contain two additional forms, or which 
(although recently enunciated by Dr. Sharp! it may perhaps 
be useful here to give the characters afreslu The species 
alluded to arc as follows \— 

Philhydru8 Wollastoni '. 

P. subovalis, parum convexus, nitidus, nigor (aut fusco-niger) sod in 
limbo gradutim dilutior, ubique crebre et subtil iter punctatus 
(punctis in elytris vix remotioribus); capito maoulis duabus 
parvis lateralibus an to oculos, an tennis (clava oxcepta), palpis 
tarsisquo picoo-tostaoeis; podibns piceis; coloopteris seriebus 
tribus irrcgularibus punctorum majorum utrinquo longitudinaliter 
notatis. 

Long, corp. lin. circa 2£. 

Philhydrus mckinoccphalus, WolL [nec Oliv.], Col. llcsp. 44 (1807). 

- Wollastoni , Sharp, Ann. Nat. Hist. tux. 4. vol. v. p. 10 (1800). 

Habitat ins. S. Antonio, 8. Vicente, S. Ingo, et Brava, a Dora. J. 
Gray et moipso captus. 

Obs. Species P. poll turn,Kuzt. (in ins. Can ariensibn s Madereneibusque, 
necnon in Hispanift regionibusque contiguis lectnm) prima faoie 
simulans, sod corporo minoro, subbreviore, vix minus nitido et 
vix minus convexo, intordum in elytris subdistinctius puuctulato, 

■ prothoraco subbreviore, palpis tarsisquo graoilioribus, necnon 
unguiculis (in utroque sexu vix diversis) minoribus dentiouloque 
minore subtus armatis dignoscitur. 

This is apparently the common Philhydrus of the Cape- 
Verdc archipelago; and we may expect that it will be found 
to be universal wherever there arc streams and pools of suflU 
cient importance not to be totally obliterated during the drier 
seasons. Having neglected, however, when compiling my 
1 Coleoptera Respondum,* to examine it with any great amount 
of care. I fell into the error of regarding it as a rather small 
state ot the species which is so general throughout the Ma¬ 
deiran and Canarian groups; and since that species was iden¬ 
tified by AuW, many years ago, with the European tnelano* 
cephalus, I have invariably cited it as such, and consequently 
looked upon this representative from the Cape Verdes as a 
mere depauperated phasis of the same. Yet the recent labours 
of Dr. Sharp have shown ? as above mentioned, not only that 
I was mistaken in accepting too readily the determination of 
Aub6 as regards the Madeiran and Canarian Philhydrus , but 
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likewise that the Cape-Verde examples are specifically distinct 
from those of the more northern archipelagos (which seem to 
be the politus, Klist.l. 

; The present Philnydrus is decidedly more abundant than 
the following one, having been found by Mr. Gray and myself 
in. the islands of S. Antonio, S. Vicente, S. lago, and Brava, 
in the first of which it was met with likewise by Dr. IT. Dohrn. 
It* is rather smaller, and just appreciably shorter, than the P. 
pplitus of more northern latitudes, its prothorax is (if any. 
thing) a trifle more abbreviated, and its palpi and feet are 
slenderer,—the latter, moreover (which differ but slightly in 
tho two sexes), having their claws considerably less developed, 
and armed at the inner base with a less conspicuous denticle. 

In his remarks on the Atlantic species ot Philhydru8 } Dr. 
Sharp observes that theP. Wollastoni is u nearly as lar^c as the 
northern P. melanocephalus , but is darker and more uniform in 
colour, with its elytra sparingly and much more indistinctly 
punctured, and with the claws of its tarsi much smaller and 
scarcely differing in structure in the two sexes,—in which 
lost respect it resembles the P. ovalis , Th., and marginelhis , 
Fab., and differs decidedly from P. politus } Kttst., and mart- 
ttmusj Th.” 

Philhydrus hespertdum* 

P. oblongo-ovolifl, minus convoxus, nitidus, ubique leviter et sub- 
tilitor punotulntus (punctis in elytris sonsim remotioribus ao sub- 
obsolptis); capito nigro, maculis duabus parvis laterolibus ante 
oculos, antennis (clava excoptu), palpis (apice ipsissimo excepto) 
tarsisque testaceis; pedibus piocis; prothoraco brevi, in disco 
fusco-nigro, marginibus (prsosortim latcrulibus) lurido-testaceis; 
ooleopteris lurido-tcstaceis, in disoo plus minus obscurioribus 
(rarius nigrescentibus), seriebus tribus irregularibus punctorum 
majorum notatis. 

Long. oorp. lin. l£-2. 

Philhydrus melanocephalus (pars), Woll. [nec Oliv.], Col. ITesp. 44 
(1«J7). 

— hesperidum , Sharp, Ann. N. II. ser. 4. vol. v. p. 18 (i860). 
Habitat S. Antonio, S. Vicente, S. Iago, ct 13rava, in locis similibua 
oo pracedens sed rarior. 

Ohs. Speciei pnecodenti affinis sed (ut a ol. Sharp dicitur, et mihi 
videtur) oorto distinotns. Differt corporo minore, minus oonvoxo, 
ot paulo magis oblongo, punctura (saltern in elytris) subtilioro 
obsoletiore, prothoraoo sonsim broviore, marginibus evidentius 
dilutioribus, elytris minus nigris (intordum fere lurido-testaoeis), 
palpisqu© ad apioem ipsissimum infusoatis. 

Apparently scarcer than the P. Wollastoni , but captured by 
Mr# Gray and myself in S. Antonio, S. Vicente, S. lago, and 
Brave* It is smaller and less convex than that species, and 
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relatively a little narrower and more oblong; its prothorax is 
just appreciably shorter and more distinctly pale at the mar- 

f ins (not only laterally but, narrowly so, even before and be- 
ind); its elytra arc less black (being often scarcely more than 
a lurid testaceous brown even on the disk), and rather more 
finely and obsoletely punctulatcd; and the extreme tips of its 
palpi arc usually infuscate. 

Dr. Sharp, in alluding to this Philhydrus , remarks that it 
is closely allied in form and appearance to the European P. 
margineuus ? but that it is not quite so large as that species, 
and that it is at once distinguishable from it by, inter alia } its 
very sparingly and obsoletely punctured elytra. 

Fam. Coccinellid®. 

Genus Scymnus (Col. Hesp. p. 159). 

After S.ftoricola and immediately before S.fractus (p. 163), 
insert the following:— 

Scymnus conjunctus } n. sp. 

S. ovalis, niger, subnitidus, grosso, longo ct vi x demisso cineroo- 
pubcsccns; prothorace subconcolori (aut ad latcra vix dilutiorel, 
minute puuctato, bnsi in medio lcvitor sinuato; elytris paulo 
densius ac multo distinctius punctatis, singulis ad apicom macula 
subluniformi (in disco postico situ), altera ovali Iongitudinoli 
(intra discum posita), ct tertia (longe ante humcrum terminata, 
noonon in subluniformem postmediam longitudinaliter recto 
coeunte), rufo-tcBtaccis ornatis; pedibus saturate testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 1. 

Habitat ins. 8. Vicente, a Dom. Gray semel deprehensus. 

The present Scymnus } in its general aspect and coloration, 
and much enlarged eyes, belongs to the same type as the 
fractus , picturatus , &c. of the Cape-Verde archipelago, as 
well as the Canarian maculosus and the Madeiran jlavo- 
fictus ; but, judging from the single example now before me, 
it appears to be a trifle larger than any of them, as well as a 
little less shining and much more strongly punctured. From 
the fractus and picturatus (with which alone it could be con¬ 
founded in the Cape-Verde fauna) it may further be known 
by its prothorax being somewhat broader and more sinu&ted 
at the base, and by the subhumeral patch on each of its elytra 
being confluent laterally with the exterior curve of the sub- 
apical (or postmcdial) lunate one. The specimen from which 
my diagnosis has been drawn out was taken by Mr. Gray in 
the island of S. Vicente, and was overlooked by myself (when 
compiling the { Coleoptcra Hesjjeridum ’) from the fact of its 
being mixed up, at the time, in a small tube, with various 
common forms which had been given to rne by Mr. Gray. 
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Fam. Scaur id®. 

Germs Scaurus (Col. Hesp. p. 178). 

Scaur us variohsus . 

Mr. G. R. Crotch has recently- informed me that lie believes 
this Scaurus to be identical with the European S . pnnctatus. 
Although it is quite possible that it may in reality be but a 
geographical modification of that species. I cannot but think 
that the much less powerfully developed processes, even in 
the males, of its anterior femora and tibise (the hinder tooth of 
the former being reduced to a more anguliform prominence, 
whilst that on the posterior edge of the latter is almost obsolete 
—indeed, completely so in the opposite sex) is sufficient, apart 
from its rather smaller size and its somewhat more deeply and 
sharply punctured surface, to separate it from its Mediterranean 
ally. Nevertheless it is clear that S . punctatus is the spe¬ 
cies which it the most nearly resembles ; and naturalists must 
therefore judge for themselves whether or not they feel bound 
to regard it as a southern and altered phasis of that insect. 

Fam. Tenebrionidae. 

Genus Tenebrio, Linn. 

Tenebrio Paivce , n. sp. 

T. subcylindricus, crassus, niger, subopacus, ubique densissime ar- 
guteque punctatus; prothorace transvorso, basi fortiter bisinuato, 
ad latera (ccqualiter facile rotundata) et basin tonuitor marginato, 
subaoquali (i. e. ad basin ipsam nec transversim impresso, nec 
bifoveolato); mesostomo triangulariter concavo (lobum proster- 
nalem orassum recipient©), scutello magno transvorso subpenta- 
gono-triangulari; metasterno breviusculo ; elytris ad basin valde 
sinuatis, vix omnino parallelis (sc. pone medium plerumque ob¬ 
solete eublatioribus), nec solum punctis ubique obsitis sed argute 
substriato-punctatis punctisque perpaucis majoribus pnecipue in 
interBtitiis altemis parcissirae irroratis; an tennis pedibusque 
longiusculis robustis et dense punctatis, illarum art 0 3”° elongate, 
reliquis obsolete subserratis (i. e. intus apice subproductis), ult mo 
penultimo sensim longioro, tarsorum posteriorum art° basali 
elongato. 

Mas tibiis (pnesertim posterioribus) subarcuatis, neenon intus tu- 
berculis subdenticuliformibus remotis parco armatis. 

Long. oorp. lin. 6-9. 

Habitat ins. Fogo, a ol. Barone Costello de Paiva nuper communi¬ 
cator 

Several examples of this large Tenebrio have been commu¬ 
nicated by die Barao do CastSlo de Paiva, by whom they 
Ann . <b Mag . N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol . v. 17 
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were received from the island of Fogo*; and it gives me 
great pleasure to name the species after a naturalist so emi¬ 
nent. and from whose liberality I have at various times de¬ 
rived much valuable assistance m elucidating the Coleopterous 
fauna of these immediate Atlantic groups. It is remarkable 
for its rather large size, thickened body, and nearly opaque, 
densely punctured surface—the elytra being, in addition, 
sharply substriate-punctate, and having a few larger punc¬ 
tures scattered sparingly down each alternate interstice. As 
compared with the T. molitor and ohscurus , of more northern 
latitudes, it may be said to be relatively a little broader and 
not quite so strictly parallel (the elytra having generally a 
slight tendency to be just appreciably dilated behind the mid¬ 
dle), with its prothorax (wnich is neither transversely im- 

S ressed, nor bifoveolated, posteriorly) and its elytra more 
eeply sinuate at their respective bases, and with its limbs 
longer—the third and apical joints of the antennae (which are 
gradually subserrated internally, towards their apex), and the 
first one of the four hinder feet, being, more particularly, 
lengthened. Its sexual characters are somewhat peculiar,— 
the male tibice (especially the four hinder ones) being very 
gently curved, and sparingly armed along their inner edge 
with minute, distant, tuberculiform denticles. In the large 
sizo of its transverse scutellum it has more in common with 
T. molitor than with T. ohscurus . 

Such are the three additions which have lately been made 
to the Coleopterous fauna of the Cape Verdes—raising the 
number of species which have hitherto been brought to light 
in that barren archipelago from 278 to 281. The fact, also, 
of the Carpophilus mutilatm (which was taken most abun¬ 
dantly by Mr. Gray and myself in S. Antonio and S. logo) 
being included amongst some 8Vicente insects which have 
been given to me by Mr. Gray, and of the Diplognatha gagates 
(of which*I obtained a single example in Brava) having been 
communicated by the Barilo do Castollo de Paiva, from Fogo } 
will augment the local lists of those two particular islanda~ 
already increased, each of them, by one, through the new 

• 1 have no information as to the preciae circumstances under which 
the Tenehrio Paiva: was found; but there are many examples of it, mixed 
up with the following fourteen species, all of which (with the exception 
of the Diplognatha yaghtes, which I met with in Brava only) I myself 
captured in the low and intermediate districts of Fogo :—Cabtotna mne- 
gatenae and tegulatum , Masoreus apinipes, Chlcmtus uncosiynatu$ } Diplogna- 
tha pagatea, CocdneUa 7-punctata, Hegeter triatia, Oxycara simxlia, Scaurua 
vartolo9U8, Melanocoma vestita , Trichostertium yramUoaum , and Opatrum 
patruekf clavipea , and hiapidum . 
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Scyvnnm compunctua from the former, and the Tenebrio Paivcp. 
from the latter. And when we likewise include an additional 
Phithydnis for S. Antonio, S. Vicente, S. Iago, and Brava, 
the exact numbers (as hitherto ascertained) for the respective 
wfewrf-catalogues will stand as follows :— 


S. Antonio .. 

.. 115 

S. Iago- 

.. 129 

S. Vicente_ 

.. 134 

Fogo. 

.. 95 

S. Nicolao- 

.. 27 

Brava .... 

.. 62 


XXVI .—Notes on the Structure of the Crinoidea, Cystidea, 
and Blastoidea. By E. Billings, F.G.S., Palaeontologist 
of the Geological Survey of Canada*. 

1. Position of the Mouth in relation to the Amhulacral System . 

The earlier palaeontologists, Gyllcnhal, Wahlenberg, Pander, 
Ilisinger, and others, described the large lateral aperture in the 
Cystidea as the mouth, apparently on account of its resem¬ 
blance to the five-jawed oral apparatus of the sea-urchins. In 
his famous monograph^* Ueber Cystideen,’ 1845, Leopold von 
Buch advocated the view that it was not the mouth, but an 
ovarian aperture, and that the smaller orifice usually situated 
in the apex, from which the amhulacral grooves radiate, was 
the true oral orifice. These opinions were adopted by Prof. E. 
Forbes in his memoir on the British Cystidea, by Prof. J. Hall 
in the 1 Palaeontology of Newj York,’ and by most others who 
have described these fossils, including myself, in my first paper 
on the Cystidea of Canada, published in the 1 Canadian Journal’ 
in 1854. In 1858 I re-investigated the subject while preparing 
my Decade No. 3, and came to the conclusions that the lateral 
aperture was tlio mouth in those species which were provided 
with a separate anus, and that in all others it was both mouth 
and anus. The small apical orifice I described as an ambula- 

* From Silliman’a American Journal of Science, July I860. 

11 This paper was prepared for the press last December; but as my 
collection of the Blastoidea was small, I thought it best to delay publica¬ 
tion until I could examine a greater number of specimens. In January I 
applied to S.S. Lyon, Esq., of Jeffersonville, Indiana, and bo rcpliod that, 
if I would let him know what points I wished to investigate, he woula 
supply me with the materials. On my giving him the desired informa¬ 
tion, ne, in the most liboral manner, sent mo a large collection (much 
huger than I expected to receive), consisting of numerous specimens of 
several genera, many of them in the state of preservation best adapted 
for investigation—some of them empty and others ailicifiod in a matrix 
of limestone. Prof. E. J. Chapman (Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, 
TJniv. Coll. Toronto) also kindly supplied me with several Russian Cysti- 
deans. To both of these gentlemen I here tender my thanks.”—E. 15. 

• 17 * 
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cral aperture. According to these views, the mouth of a Cys- 
tidean does not stand in the centre of the radial system, as it 
does in all the existing Echinodermata. On this point Prof. 
Wyville Thomson has tho following observations :~ 

“ I can see no probability whatever in the opinion lately 
advocated by Mr. Billings, and which has received some vague 
support from the writings of De Koninck and others, that the 
c pyramid ’ in the Cystideans is the mouth, and that the aper¬ 
ture whence the ambulacra radiate is simply an i ambulacral 
orifice/ Such an idea appears to me to be contrary to every 
analogy in the class. There can be no doubt of the existence 
of distinct openings for the passage of the ambulacral nerves 
and vessels irom tho calyx of many of the palaeozoic crinoids: 
but I think we must certainly assume that in this, as in all 
other known instances, these vessels had their origin in an 
annular vessel surrounding the mouth. In the whole class 
the oesophageal circular canal seems to be the origin and 
centre of the ambulacral system. It is the first part which 
makes its appearance in the embryo, and is so permanent and 
universal that one could scarcely imagine a radiating ambula¬ 
cral vessel rising from any other source. The early origin of 
this important vascular centre, in this annular form and in 
this position, evidently depends upon, and is closely connected 
with, the origin of the nervous system in the oesophageal 
nerve-ring, constant in the whole Invertebrate series”*. 

With all due deference, I cannot admit that we must assume 
that, in the Cystidea, the ambulacral tubes had their origin in 
u an annular vessel surrounding the mouth.” It is true that 
such a vessel does surround the mouth of existing Echinoder¬ 
mata ; but there is no essential or direct physiological connex¬ 
ion between the two organs. Their functions are exercised 
independently of each other. Thero is no organ issuing out 
of the alimentary canal that communicatevS with the annular 
vessel. This latter might be situated in any other part of the 
body, and still perform its functions, provided there were a 
connexion between it and the ambulacra. In this class the 
position of the various organs in relation to each other, and 
also to the general mass of the body, is subject to very great 
fluctuations. Thus the mouth and vent are separated in some 
of the groups, but united in others, while either or both may 
open out to the surface directly upward or downward, or .at 
any lateral point. The ovaries may be either dorsal or ventral, 
internal or external, and associatea with either the mouth, or 
the anus, or with neither. The ambulacral skeleton may be 

• Edinburgh New Phil. Journal, voL xiii. p. 112 (1801). 
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imbedded in and form a portion of the general covering of the 
body, or lie upon the surface, or be borne upon free-moving 
arms. In genera belonging to the same family these relations 
are constant or nearly so, but are found to be extremely vari¬ 
able when different orders or remotely allied families are 
compared. 

While preparing my Decade No. 3, I investigated this sub¬ 
ject, and satisfied myself that in at least a large proportion of 
the palaeozoic Crinoids the mouth was disconnected altogether 
from the radial system. A great many species might be .re¬ 
ferred to in which we can see both the centre from which the 
ambulacra proceed, and the mouth, and at the same time see 
that they are not in the same place. A long train of reason¬ 
ing is not necessary, only simple, inspection. It will be quite 
sufficient to notice a few of these species to prove that the 
rule laid down by Prof. Wyville Thomson is not a general 
rule. 




Fig. 1. This figure is a diagram of the interior of the vault 
of a Crinoid which appears to be Batocrinus icosidactylus 
(Cassiday), a fossil that occurs in the Carboniferous rocks of 
Kentucky. It was sent to me by Mr. S. S. Lyon ? of Jefferson¬ 
ville, Indiana, several years ago. The tost is m a beautiful 
state of preservation, and perfectly empty, so that all of the 
markings on the inner surface can be distinctly seen. There 
are twenty-one arms arranged in five groups (a), and the same 
number of ambulacral openings (»), each just large enough to 
admit of the entrance of a slender pin. The mouth (mv) is 
nearly central j and close to it, on the posterior side, there is a 
small rudely pentagonal space (c) with no markings except 
several small tubercles. The grooves arc scarcely at all im¬ 
pressed j and, indeed, I think they are never so in any Crinoid, 
except m those which have a thick test. In this specimen 
their course is clearly indicated by the remains of the thin 
partitions which either separated them or to which the vessels 
were attached. They do not run directly toward the mouth, as 
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they would do if that organ were the centre of the amhulacral 
system, but to the small space (c) behind it, where there ap¬ 
pears to have been situated a vesicle or some other apparatus, 
to which all of them were united. Whatever may have been 
the structure of this central organ, from which the five main 
grooves radiate, it no doubt represented the annular vessel of 
the recent Echinodermata to which Prof. Thomson alludes. 

Fig. 2 represents the structure of an Amphoracrinua from 
the Carboniferous rockB of Ireland (precise locality and spe¬ 
cies not determined). There arc ten arms; the test is very 
thick; the ambulacral channels converge to the central point, 
but do not quite reach it: the mouth (mv) is about half¬ 
way between the centre and the margiu. In this Crinoid it is 
perfectly impossible that the mouth can be the centre of the 
radial system, because the two anterior passages, between 
which it is situated, arc for their whole length tunnelled, as it 
were, through the substance of the plates, and only penetrate 
downward into the interior at the central space. 

Fig. 3 is a plan of the summit of the widely known and 
remarkable fossil Garyocrinus ornatus (Say). In this species 
there are only three, instead of five, groups of arms. In large 
individuals there are from twelve to twenty free arms (but 
always arranged in the three groups), with a small pore at the 
base of each. This pore is about the size of the ovarian pore 
of an Echinus , and can only be seen in well-preserved and 
clean specimens. The ambulacral grooves have not yet been 
observed, but their course is indicated by three low rounded 
ridges, which may be seen, in some specimens, radiating from 
a large heptagonal plate situated at c . The mouth {mv) is 
valvular, composed of from five to eight or ten plates, and is 
always situated near the margin between the two anterior 
groups of arms. With the exception of the ambulacral pores, 
there is positively tfo other aperture in the summit of Garyo¬ 
crinus . If it be true that the mouth of an Echinoderm must 
be always situated in the radial centre, then Garyocrinus and 
also nearly all the palaeozoic genera were destitute of that 
aperture. 

Caryocrinus is a genus which seems to form a connecting 
link between the Crinoidea and the Cystoidea. By examining 
numerous well-polished sections, I find that the structure of 
the respiratory areas is the same (in general plan) as that of 
the genera Glyptocystites , Pleurocystites } and Echinoenennites } 
as will be shown further on. The arms are also arranged in 
three groups, as in Sphccronites and Hemicosmites , while the 
mouth is valvular. On the other hand, the long cylindrical 
column and the arrangement of the arms around the margin, 
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with the ambulacral pores at their bases, are Crinoidal cha¬ 
racters. 

In addition to the above, the following species may be re¬ 
ferred to as examples of Crinoids with the mouth separate 
from the centre of the radial system :— 

Amphoracrinus tessellatus (Phillips). Figured by J. Rofe, 
Esq., Geol. Ma^. vol. ii. p. 8, fig. 3. The figure represents a 
cast of the interior of the vault, showing the five ambulacral 
grooves in relief. The mouth is situated in the angle between 
the two anterior grooves. 

Strotocrinus perumbrosm (Hall, sp.). Figured by Meek and 
Worthen in the 1 Geology of Illinois,’ vol. ii. p. 188, f. 5. 
The specimen is 13 lines in diameter, the ambulacral centre 
13 lines from the anterior margin, and the mouth 11 lines*. 

Olyptocrinus armosus (M/Ohesney, sp.). This extraordi¬ 
nary urinoid is figured by M'Chesncy in his * New Pal. Foss.’ 
pi. 7. f. 6, and also by Prof. Hall, in the 20th Reg. Rep. N. Y. 
pi. 10. f. 11. The specimens are between 2 and 3 inches in 
length. There are ten arms; the anterior side is much inflated; 
the proboscis appears to be large at its base and excentric in 
its position, but, instead of standing erect, it bends down to 
the surface of the vault, and lies upon it, crossing over to the 
posterior margin. Judging from the figures, the centre of the 

• In April last I receivod from Mossrs. Meek and Worthen ft puper 
entitled ‘‘Notes on Borne points in tlio Structure and Habits of the Paleo¬ 
zoic Crinoidea.” Of all the papers relating to this subject yet published 
on this continent, this one (at least, so it appears to me) is tho most in¬ 
teresting and important. It is written with a clearness and particularity 
rarely to bo soen in palneoutological memoirs. In some respects it con¬ 
firms the opinions advocated in these notes, but bears directly against 
my views on the question here under discussion, t. e. u tho position of the 
mouth with relation to tho radial centre.” As I wish to give the remark¬ 
able observations of the authors full consideration, I shall not discuss 
them now, but delay until the September No. of this Journal. [Meek 
and Worthen*s paper is given in Silliman’s Journal, July 1809, p. 23.] 
I shall only state here that I believe that the grooves on the ventral disk 
of CyathocrinuSf and also tho internal u convoluted plate” of tho palaeozoic 
Crinoids, with the tubes radiating therefrom, belong to the respiratory 
and perhaps, in part, to tho circulatory systems—not to tho digestive 
system, as is supposed by the authors. 'Die convoluted plate, with its 
thickened border, seems to foreshadow the u cosophngt al circular canal,” 
with a pendent madreporic apparatus as in the Ilolotliurideo. To me the 
final determination of this question is of much importance; for if Meek 
and Worthen are right, then I must be wrong so fur as regards nearly all 
that I have published with reference to the functions of the apertures of 
the palteozoic Echinodermata. It is fortunate that the solution of this 
curious problem is now undertaken by men who have access to tho mag¬ 
nificent cabinets of the geologists of tho western States, and also by men 
who habitually discuss scientific subjects with the solo object in view of 
arriving at the truth. 
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base of this organ must be distant from the radial centre at 
least one-fourth of the whole width of the vault. O. eipho - 
natus (Hall), figured on the same plate, shows that the anterior 
grooves curve round to the posterior side of the proboscis, as 
they do in B. icosidactylus above cited. 

I should also state here that, two or three years ago. Mr. 
Meek, to whom I had written for information on this subject, 
wrote me that in all cases where he had observed the grooves 
on the interior of the vault, they radiated, not from the mouth, 
but from a point “ in front of it.” (This would not be in front 
of, but behind, the mouth, according to the terminology used 
in these notes. I think tliat the side in which the mouth is 
situated should be called “ anterior” or “oral,” even although 
both the mouth and anus should be included in it.) 

In all the species above cited, the figures (with the exception 
of that of C. ornatus ) exhibit the relative position of the mouth 
and radial centre as it has been actually seen in casts of the inte¬ 
rior of the vault. But, besides these, numerous examples may 
be found in the works of Miller. Austin, De Koninck, Phillips, 
Meek ; Worthen, Shumard, Hall, Lyon, Cassiday, and others, 
of Crmoids whose external characters show that, in them, the 
mouth cannot be in the central point from wliicn the grooves 
radiate. 

With respect to Prof. Thomson’s theory, I freely admit 
that, if it is true that in all the Echiuodermata, fossil and 
recent, the mouth is the radial centre, then that aperture must 
be the one which I call the ambulacral orifice in the Cystidea. 
The views, however, advocated by me in my Decade No. 3 
appear to be gradually gaining ground. As these fossils are 
rare, few have occasion to study them ; and consequently the 
subject has not been much discussed since 1868, the date of 
the publication of that work. The following are the only 
authors, so far as I have ascertained, who have given their 
opinions on this vexed question during the last eleven years:— 

Prof.Wyville Thomson, op. cit. p. Ill (1861), agrees with 
me that the lateral aperture is not an ovarian orifice^ but, as 
we have seen, is strongly opposed to the view that it is the 
mouth. He calls it the anus. 

Prof. Dana (Man. Geol. p. 162, 1863) recognizes it as the 
homologue of the simple aperture (oral and anal) in the sum¬ 
mit of those Crinoids which have but one. This is exactly my 
view. [J. W. Salter agrees with Prof. Thomson that it is the 
anus, not the ovarian aperture (Mem. Geol. Sur. G. B. vol. iii. 
p. 286. 1866.) Prof. S. Lov<5n, of Stockholm, has described, 
m the ‘Proceedings of the Royal Swedish Academy,’ 1867, the 
remarkable sea-urchin, Leslcia mirabilis (Gray), which has the 
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mouth constructed on the same plan as that of the Cystidea— 
that is to say, with five triangular valve-like plates, which are 
immediately attached to the interambulacral plates, without 
the intervention of a buccal membrane. After comparing this 
structure with the valvular orifice of S^Jueronites pomum 
(Gyll.), he says:—“ that the ‘ pyramid^ which in Leskia is the 
armature ana covering of the mouth, is the same thing in the 
Cystidea is now quite certain: in the last-named group it 
was, doubtless, also the vent. The mouth does not lie where 
J. Miiller and Volborth sought for it, viz. in the centre of the 
ambulacral furrows; and the organ interpreted as the vent by 
Volborth and Von Buch, is more correctly regarded as an ex¬ 
ternal sexual organ.” (Geol. Mag. vol. v. p. 181, Dr. Liltkcn’s 
transl.)] 

2. On the Pectinated Rhombs and Calycinc Pores of 
the Cystidea. 

None of the organs of the Echinodermata have been the 
subject of so much speculation as the calycine pores and the 
so-called “pectinated rhombs” of the Cystidea. Their rela¬ 
tions and function long remained in doubt; but there seems 
to be now sufficient data to show that they arc respiratory 
organs, and also that they are the homologues of the tubular 
apparatus which underlies the ambulacra of the Blastoidea. 
J. Miiller suggested a comparison between these peculiar or- 

f ans and the respiratory pores of the Astcridm (Ueber den 
tau der Echinodcrmen ; p. 63, 1854). Prof. Huxley lias placed 
them in the same relation' (Medical Times, Dec. 1856). Eich- 
wald calls them respiratory pores (Lethaja Rossiea, vol. i. 
p. 614:1860). Prof. Dana says “ they are probably connected 
with an aquiferous system and respiration” (Man. Geol. 
p.162 :1863). Mr. Rofe, after showing that their structure is 
the same as that of the striated surfaces between the rays of 
Codastery says, “ From the construction of these striations on 
the face of Uoaaster , and on the 1 pectinated rhombs ’ of the 
Cystidea, may we without assumption suggest the possibility 
of their being respiratory sacs, lined with cilia, and constructed 
of a porous test, through which air from the water could pass 
by diffusion” (Geol. Mag. vol. ii. 251: 1865). As for myself, 
when I prepared my Decade on the Cystidea, I gave this sub¬ 
ject a great deal of consideration, and studied a large number 
of specimens, but could arrive at no conclusion satisfactory to 
myself. I am now convinced that the view of the above- 
named distinguished authors is the correct one. These are 
respiratory organs. In all the species in which they occur 
they seem to be constructed on the same general plan, i. e. 
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the interposition of an exceedingly thin partition between the 
circumambient water and the fluid within the general cavity 
of the body. They are usually of a rhomboidal shape, each 
rhomb being divided into two triangles by the suture (c c, 
figs. 4,5) between two of the plates. In several of the genera 
the two halves of the hydrospires are reniform, ovate, or 
lunate, and either internal or external. 

Fig. 4. Fig. 6. Fig, 0. 

a.—j —c & l a 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 4. Hydrospiro of Cart/ocrintu ornntm : a, surface view, tbo dote 
around the margin are the spiracles, the smull dotted lines represent 
the course of the flat internal canals; cc, suture between tno two 
plates; 6, transverse Bection. Fig. 6. Ilydrospire of Pleurocystitea : 
o, surface view; c c, suture; b, transverse section. Fig. 0. The same, 
with the points <? c drawn together. Fig. 7. Internal gill of a spider. 

In order to avoid the use of double terms, I propose to call 
them “ hydrospires ,” and their apertures “pores” “fissures” 
or “ spiracles , according to their form. 

In Caryocrinus ornatus the hydrospires (fig. 4) are of a 
rhomboidal form, and have each of the four sides bordered by 
a single row of small tubercles. Some of these tubercles have 
a single pore in the summit, while others are perforated with 
a variable number—from two to twenty, or perhaps more, 
thus becoming vesicular or spongy. It is only tne apex of the 
tubercle, however, that has this structure; for when this is 
worn off, there is only a single pore to be seen. The pores 
penetrate through the plates, but do not communicate directly 
with the general cavity of tne body. Internally each hydro¬ 
spire consists of a number of flat tubes arranged parallel to 
each other and lying side by side, in the direction of the 
dotted lines in fig. 4 a. Each tube receives two of the pores 
seen on the extenor—one pore at each end. These tubes are 
composed of a very thin shelly membrane, which, although 
osscssed of sufficient rigidity to maintain its form, was, no 
oubt, of such a minutely porous texture as to admit of the 
transfusion of fluids in both directions—outward and inward. 
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In a large hydrospire there are about twenty of those tubes ; 
their greatest breadth is at their mid-length, where they are 
crossed by the suture (c c); and as they become narrower 
accordingly as their length decreases, the one in the middle 
projects the deepest into the perivisceral cavitjj In con¬ 
sequence of this arrangement, when a section is across 

the hydroapire at the suture, c c, fig. 4 a } the form b is obtained, 
where c c is the surface of the shell, while the comb-like struc¬ 
ture below represents the tubes. 

Specimens of <7. ornatus almost entirely empty are often 
found; and in some of these the internal form of the hydro- 
spires is sometimes preserved. Those that I have seen have 
tne form of small rhomboidal pyramids, with four slightly 
convex sloping faces, and composed of a number of vertical 
parallel plates (the casts of the interior of the tubes), the sub¬ 
stance of the tube itself not being preserved. I have, how¬ 
ever, several polished transverse sections in which I think the 
thin walls can be seen. 

The structure of the hydrospires is such that there can 
scarcely be any doubt that they are respiratory organs. The 
sea-water entered through the pores, and aerated the cliyla- 

J [ueous iluid contained in the perivisceral cavity by trans- 
usion through the exceedingly thin membranous shell that 
composed the walls of the tubes. The number of pores varies 
with the size of the individual. In large specimens there arc 
from 800 to 1000. 

It has been stated by some authors that the pores were pas¬ 
sages for the protrusion of internal organs connected witli the 
vitality of the animal. The fact, however, that the pores do 
not penetrate into the general cavity of the body disproves 
this theory; and, moreover, through many of the tubercles 
(those with a vesicular and spongy summit) such protrusion 
would be utterly impossible. 

In Caryocrinus ornatus there are thirty hydrospires, arranged 
as follows:— 

1. Ten at the base—half of each on a basal plate and the 
other half on one of the subradials, their longer diagonal 
vertical. 

2. A zone of six around the fossil at the mid-height, their 
longer diagonals horizontal. These seem to be imperfectly 
developed; for, on the inside, the tubes occupy only a small 
space in the centre. 

3. A third band, of fourteen—two of them with their longer 
diagonals vertical, and the others arranged in six pairs, the 
diagonals of each pair inclining toward each other upward 
at an angle of about 30°. There are only three interradii in 
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Caryocrinua ; the mouth is placed in one of them, and the two 
hydrospires with vertical diagonals in the other two. 

In Pleurocystites the hydrospires are also of a rhomboidal 
form; but, instead of having the tubular structure of Caryo - 
crinus. they consist of a number of parallel inward folds of an 
excceaingly thin part of the shell. These folds^ no doubt, 
represent the tubes of Caryocrinua . If we grind down a 
hydrospire of this latter, so as to remove all the shell, and 
expose the edges of the tubes, it then presents precisely the 
same form as tig, 5 a (t. e . the form of a rhomb longitudinally 
striated at right angles to the suture, and with no pores). The 
transverse section in Pleurocystites only differs from that in 
Caryocrinua in having no shell between the points c c. In 
the hydrospire of PJeurocystitea robuatua y of the Trenton 
Limestone, wc have the commencement of the formation of an 
internal gill with a single spiracle. The surface is not flat, as 
it is in many species, but concave, as shown in the section; 
and it is evident that if the concavity were carried further, 
and at the same time the points c c made to approach each 
other, the effect would be to produce an elongated sac, 
deeply folded on one side, and with a fissure extending the 
whole length on the other side. The transverse section of 
such a sac would be fig. 6, the same as in Pentremitea . Again, 
if we contracted the four sides, gradually curving them outward 
at the same time, but not diminishing the superficial extent 
of the walls of the folds, although altering the form to corre¬ 
spond with the decreasing aperture, the result would be a 
deeply folded flask-shaped sac, with a small round orifice 
like fig. 7, which is the internal gill of a spider. 

In Palmtcyatites tenuiradiatva , a species very characteristic 
of the Chazy Limestone, the whole surface (in the condition in 
which the fossil is usually found) is covered with deeply striated 
rhombs, the fissures being deepest where they cross the suture, 
and growing gradually shallower as they approach the centre 
of the plates, where they die out altogether. Detached plates 
occur in vast abundance, but no perfect specimens have ever 
been found. I discovered, however, several fragments of the 
body sufficient to give the general form and to show that, 
when the surface is perfect, all these fissures are completely 
covered over by a very thin shell, and that when they cross 
the suture, there is a small pore in the bottom of each which 
penetrates to the interior. The rhombs of this species are 
thus external hydrospires. The fissures seen in the ordinary 
weathered specimens are the remains of flat tubes like those 
of Caryocrmus 9 situated on the outer instead of the inner 
surface of the test. The chylaqueous fluid passed outward 
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through the pores and filled the tubes, to be aerated through 
the thin external covering by the surrounding water. In 
Caryocrinus the water passed inward^ through tne poresj into 
the tubes, and aerated the fluid within the general cavity of 
the body. 

The discovery that the fissures and pores of the Cystidea do 
not communicate directly with the general cavity ot the body 
is entirely due to Mr. Rofe. After reading his highly impor¬ 
tant paper, I re-examined a great number of specimens, and 
found sufficient to confirm his observations. 

3. On the Genus CODASTER. 

Every author who has described a species of this genus has 
remarked the peculiar striated areas in the*mterradial spaces. 
Prof. M‘Coy, the founder of the genus, pointed out their re¬ 
semblance to the hydrospircs of the Cystidea; but it was Mr. 
Rofe who first showed that they were also identical in struc¬ 
ture therewith. On comparing one of these with that of the 
Cystidean Pleurocy elites (fig. 5), we at once perceive that they 
are the same in external form, while Mr. Rofe’s figures show 
that the section at d d (fig. 8) has the structure of fig. 9, which 
only differs from fig. 5 h in being straight above instead of 
concave, and in beang divided into two parts. This division 
is the result of the position of the arm, which cuts the hydro¬ 
spire in two in a direction parallel to the fissures. By draw¬ 
ing the points d a and a d together, we get figure 10, which 
is, in general plan, a section across one of the ambulacra of a 
Pentremite. On examining nearly all the published figures 
of species of this genus, I find that there is a series of forms 
which exhibit a gradual passage, from those with the hydro¬ 
spires almost entirely exposed (as in fig. 8), through others, in 
Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 11. 



Fig. 8. Summit of C. acutu$ t M‘Coy: m r, mouth and vent; d d, suture 
across the posterior hydrospire. Fig. 9. Section across the hydrospire 
from d to a; at a is the place of the arm. Fig. 10. The section con¬ 
tracted as in flg. 0. Fig. 11. Summit of Pmtremitee caiyophyllatus, 
De Koninck. 
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which they are crowded more and more under the arms, until 
at length they become altogether internal. 

In O. acutus (fig. 8) only a small portion of the hydrospire 
is concealed under the arm. In (7. canadensis , a new species 
lately discovered in the shales of the Hamilton group in Ca¬ 
nada West, each of the four interradial spaces m which the 
hydrospires are placed is excavated in such a manner as to 
form a small triangular pyramid } with two of its faces sloping 
down toward the sides of the two adjacent arms. On tiiese 
two slopes are placed the hydrospires, which appear to have 
one fissure entirely under and another partly under the arm, 
five others being fully exposed. S. S. Lyon has described a 
species under the name of G . alternatus, in the 1 Geology of 
Kentucky^ vol. iii. p. 494, from the Devonian rocks of that 
State, which closely resembles C. canadensis , but is still dis¬ 
tinct therefrom. Speaking of the structure of the summit, 
he says :— 11 The depressed triangular intervening spaces are 
filled with seven or more thin pieces^ lying parallel to the 
pseudambulacral fields, articulating with the summit of the 
second radial, and the prominent ridge lying between the 
pseudambulacra. These pieces were evidently capable of 
being compressed or depressed: the ( point 1 at the lateral 
junction of the second radials is in some specimens folded 
over toward the mouth, so as to entirely obscure these trian¬ 
gular spaces by covering them.” This important observation 
proves that even in the same species the hydrospires may be 
either partly or wholly concealed under the arm. The “point” 
to which Mr. Lyon alludes is seen above, in fig. 11, just below 
the letter h\ it is the same as the u small triangular pyramid” 
in (7. canadensis. It is evident that (supposing the shell 
to be flexible), if these points were to be drawn inward, the 
movement would gradually cause what remains exposed of the 
hydrospire to be covered, until at length it would be entirely 
concealed under the arm. The five points would then lie 
situated in the angles between the five ambulacra, as they are 
in the genus Pentremites (fig. 15). The concealment of the 
hydrospires may also bo the result of the widening of the 
arm. This is well shown in P. caryophyllatus, De Koninck 
(P. Orbignyanus, according to Itoemer), P. Schultzii 7 DeVem., 
and several other species. In these the apices of the pyra¬ 
mids remain near the margin; but the hydrospires are nearly 
covered by the wide arms. This is shown in fig. II, where the 
ends of the fissures of the hydrospires are seen along the sides 
of the angular ridges which extend from the apices of the 
pyramids to the angles between the arms. I do not think that 
such species can be referred to Pent remites ; and if I had spe- 
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cimens before me instead of figures only, I should most proba¬ 
bly institute a new genus for their reception. 

Our specimens of (7. canadensis are well preserved, and 
show the characters of the arms perfectly. After many careful 
examinations under the microscope, I can state positively that 
in this species the so-called u pseudambulacral fields” have 
no pores. The markings that have hitherto been mistaken for 
ambulacral pores in Codaster are not pores, but the small pits 
or sockets which received the bases of the pinnulae. The rays 
therefore in this genus are not “ pseudambulacral fields,” in 
the sense in which that term is used in descriptions of species 
of Pentremites , but simply recumbent arms, identical in struc¬ 
ture with those of tho Cystidcan genera Glyptocystites , Gallo - 
cystites, Apiocystites , and others. They lie upon the surface 
of tho plates which constitute the shell of the animals—not 
imbedded in them, as in Pentremites . The large lateral 
aperture is both mouth and vent, and the central opening 
heretofore called the mouth is the ambulacral or, more pro¬ 
perly, the ovarian orifice. As therefore Codaster has the arms 
of Apiocystites, tho hydrospires of Pleurocystites, and the con¬ 
fluent mouth and vent common to all Cfystideans, I propost; 
to remove it from the Blastoidea and place it in the order 
Cystidea. 

4. On the Genus Pentremites. 

In Pentremites the hydrospirc is an elongated internal sac, 
one side of whicli is attached to the inside of the shell, while 
the side opposite, or toward the central axis of the visceral 
cavity, is more or less deeply folded longitudinally. There 
are two of these to each ambulacrum, attached along the two 
lines 1 of pores. There appears to be a fissure extending nearly 
the whole length in the direction of the dotted line /(fig. 12). 
One edge of this fissure is attached to the lancet plate, along 
one side of the lino of pores, the other to the shell, on the other 
side of the row. The pores all enter the hydrospire through 
this fissure. There arc ten hydrospires, connected together in 
pairs, each pair communicating with the exterior through a 
single spiracle. The arrangement of the folds varies according 
to the species. In P. Goaoni there arc five folds, the outer 
sides of which are close up to the inner side of tho lancet 
plate (fig. 13). In a specimen of P. ohesus, Lyon, nearly two 
inches in diameter at the mid-height, the hydrospircs extend 
inward about three lines, the main body being about one lino 
from the lancet plate. There are five folds, each two lines 
deep; and thus, if the thin shelly membrane which constitutes 
the wall of tho hydrospiro were spread out, it would have a 
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width of twenty-two lines: and the ten together would form * 
riband about eighteen inches in length and nearly two inched 
wide. The object of the folding is, of course, to confine this 
large amount of surface to a small space—an arrangement 
which at once proves the function to be respiratory. Of those 
figured by Mr, Rofe, P. ellipticus } Sowcrby, appears to have 
only one fold; P. inflatus . idem, shows eight folds in one and 
eleven in the other hyurospirc of the same ambulacrum. 
Another specimen, figured by Mr. Rofe under the name of 
P. fiorcalis , Say, has five folds situated at a distance from the 
inner surface of the lancet plate, as in P. ohesus . From the 
form of the organ, I think that M.r, ltofe’s specimen cannot be 
the species called P. jlorealis by Say. 

If it be granted that these organs are respiratory in their 
function, then their five apertures should be called spiracles } 


Fig. 12. 


Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 12. Diagrams of one pair of the hydrospiros of a Pentremite: a, the 
inner side; b , the outer, or sido attached to the shell; /, the fissures. 
Fig. 13. Section across an ambulacrum of a specimen of P. Qodoni, en¬ 
larged 3 diameters : Z, lancet plate ; g } ambulacra! groove ; p p 1 pores 
leading into the hydrospires; h h, the two hydrospires, fin transverse 
section. Fig. 14. Ideal figure of a transverse section through an entire 
specimen, showing the ten hydrospires: Z, one of the five lancet plates; 
pp, pores; rr, the two branches of one of the radial plates. Fig. 15. 
Summit of P. cmmkhm: a, anterior side; ff, ambulacra! grooves (copied 
from Dr. Shumard, but with the ovarian pores added). 
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not u ovarian orifices*” The large anterior aperture would 
thus be the oro-anal spiracle. Applying this system of termi¬ 
nology to other groups, the so-called ovarian orifice of the 
Cystidea, the homologous aperture of Nucleocrinus, Cadaster, 
Oranatoadnua , and of the palaeozoic Crinoidea generally (but 
not of the recent forms) should be styled the oro-anal orifice. 

I think that the side of an Echinodcrm in which the mouth 
is situated should be called “ anterior,” even although the anus 
and the mouth be confluent in one orifice. Most starfishes 
have but one aperture for mouth and vent, and yet it is called 
the mouth by naturalists generally. Why not call the under¬ 
side of a starfish u the anal or posterior side,” and the central 
aperture the u anus ?” 

Dr. B. F. Shumard has shown (Trans. Acad. Nat. Sci. St. 
Louis, vol. i. p. 243, pi. 9. fig. 4) that in perfect specimens 
of P. conoideus , Hall, the six summit-apertures are closed by 
several small plates. In a specimen of the same species, sent 
me by Mr. Lyon, in which those plates arc partly preserved, I 
find that there is a small pore in each of the five angles of the 
central aperture. The five ambulacral grooves enter the inte¬ 
rior tlirough these pores. I have copied his figure, but modi¬ 
fied it by adding the pores, fig. 15. He also found that the 
summit of P. sulcatus , lioenier, was covered w T ith an integu¬ 
ment of small plates arranged in the form of a pyramid. 
From these facts he infers that in all the Pentremites the 
summit-apertures will be found, in perfect specimens, to be 
closed in a similar manner. 

Dr. C. A. White, at present State Geologist of Iowa, in a 
paper on the same subject (Bost. Joum. N. H. vol. viii. 
pp. 481-488), describes P. Norwoodii , Owen and Shumard, 
and P. steUiformis, id., as having a similar structure; but he 
goes further: he considers tho central orifice u not to he the 
mouth and I believe that he is the first naturalist who ever 
published such an opinion. His idea of its function is thus 
expressed “ It seems more probable that, as the ova were 

§ emanated within the body, they found tneir exit through 
ie central aperture, and were conveyed along the small cen¬ 
tral grooves of the pseudambulacral fields before mentioned, 
beneath the plated integument, to the bases of the tentacula, 
where they were developed and discharged as in the true 
Crinoids.” I perfectly agree with Dr. White in this view. 
The central aperture is not the mouth ; in fact, it is not a 
natural orifice, but a breach in the summit caused by the 
destruction of a portion of the vault. The true natural orifices 
of this part are those that I have discovered in P. conoideus , 
as above mentioned. They are the homologues of the ovarian 
Ann. <Ss Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. v. 18 
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f ores at the bases of the arms of Caryocrinus . and in part, as 
shall show in another part of these notes, or the ambulacral 
orifices of the true Crinoids. 

With regard to the structure of the calyx of Pentremites } it 
is generally supposed that there are only three series of plates 
—the basal, radial, and interradial. Mr. Lyon has advanced 
the opinion that there are three small plates below those now 
called the basals (Geol. Ky. vol. iii. p. 468, pi. 2. fig. 1 c}. 
I have examined a number of specimens with reference to this 
point, and I think he is right. There arc three small penta¬ 
gonal basals, the two upper sides of each of which arc exca¬ 
vated to receive the subradials, i.e. those at present designated 
u the basals.” They are in general anchylosed to the sub¬ 
radials ; but in one of Mr. Lyon’s specimens that I have seen 
they are distinctly separate. 

[To be continued.] 


XXVII.— Note on q?i undescribed Fossil Fish from the News- 

ham Coal-shale near Neivcastle-upon-Tyne . By Albany 

Hancock, F.L.S., and Thomas Atthey. 

For several years past we have been much puzzled with a 
large ichthyic tooth that is not by any means uncommon at 
Newsham. We could not make out to what fish to assign it. 
Indeed there is but one, of sufficient size, found in the locality, 
of which the teeth are not known, that was at all likely ; ana 
the remains of this were supposed to belong to Rhizodus ; and 
as the teeth in question are perfectly devoid of cutting-edges, 
they could not belong to it. We had doubts, however, as to 
these remains really being those of that obscure fossil, and 
thought that probably they would be found some day or other 
associated with our unknown tooth—that it belonged, in fact, 
to these supposed Rhizodus- bones. And such is apparently 
the case. 

A jaw has just been obtained at Newsham with one of these 
large enigmatical teeth attached, and the surface-ornament of 
the bone is of the same character as that of the remains alluded 
to. This jaw, which is a left mandible, is quite perfect in 
front; but the proximal extremity is broken away. The part 
that remains is upwards of seven inches long, and an inch and 
five-eighths wide; the margins are nearly parallel; the alveolar 
border is pretty straight, but rises up a little in front, which is 
rounded. About an inch behind the anterior extremity, a 
large stout laniaiy tooth is placed on this elevated part; it is 
slightly recurved, but the apex is gone. What remains mea- 
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sures an inch in length ; the base is broad, being quite five- 
eighths of an inch wide; and the upper, broken extremity is 
three-eighths of an inch across. When perfect, this tooth 
could not be less than an inch and five-eighths in length, as is 
proved by comparing it with a perfect tooth of the same size 
at the base. The base is deeply folded, the folds being rounded 
and covered with minute, sharp, raised striae, which pass up¬ 
wards and die gradually out as they approach the broken 
extremity. 

# Along the alveolar border there are nine small teeth, three- 
eighths of an inch long j they have much the character of the 
large laniary tooth, exhibiting the same minute characteristic 
stnation, but do not seem to be folded at the base. The first 
of these is about a quarter of an inch behind the large tooth; 
the next two are about the same distance apart from each 
other and from the first tooth ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth are 
divided from these and from each other by a space of five- 
eighths of an inch; the seventh is a little more than one-eighth 
of an inch from the sixth, and a quarter of an inch from the 
ninth, which is an inch and a quarter from the broken extre¬ 
mity of the mandible. 

The whole surface of the dentary hone is covered with small 
rough tubercles, which have a tendency to run in lines, pro¬ 
ducing vermicular grooves. This peculiar character of bone- 
surface at once associates our mandibular fragment with the 
remains already referred to, and supposed to lie those of Rht- 
zodus , and for a description of which we must content our¬ 
selves, on the present occasion, witli referring to our paper 
" On Reptiles and Fishes from the Shales of the Northumber¬ 
land Coal-field” (Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4. vol. i. p.346). But 
we may remark that among these remains are many well- 
marked fragments and several perfect crescentic gill-plates or 
opercula, the largest being six inches in length; but one re¬ 
cently acquired is seven inches long; and a broken specimen 
in our possession could not have measured much under eight 
inches when perfect. There are also described along with 
these remains two or three jugular plates six inches long; and 
these are associated with a number of the body-scales, three 
inches in diameter, usually supposed to be those of Rhizodus. 

Here, then, we have the crescentic opercula usually attri¬ 
buted to Rhizodus, and jugular plates, with many other bones, 
all having the surface-ornament similar to that assigned to 
that fossil, and associated with the body-scales, described as 
belonging to it—all occurring in a locality where the unmis¬ 
takable tooth of the large Rhizodus has never yet been found. 
And in this locality another large tootli occurs, witli peculiar 
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characters, and has now been found attached, to a jaw the 
surface-ornament of which perfectly accords with that of the 
above-mentioned remains. However it may be with Bhizodus , 
it would therefore seem impossible not to adopt the conclusion 
that all these specimens belong to one and the same fish; and 
the tooth proves that they can have nothing to do with Bhi - 
zodus . For this fish, then, so characterized, and which seems 
to us to be generically as well as specifically new, we propose 
the name Archichthys middens . 

Wc must add, before concluding this note, that the teeth of 
our new fish sometimes measure two and a half inches in length 
and are upwards of an inch wide at the base, and that upwards 
of a score of specimens of it have occurred at Newsham. It is 
therefore pretty certain that they never attain the dimensions 
of those of Bhizodus , from which they can always be distin¬ 
guished by their rotundity, the total absence of cutting- 
edges. and the fine striation of the surface, though they are 
foldea at the base in a manner similar to those of that great 
enigma. 

We may also add that thirteen opercular plates have been 
found, some being quite perfect ana in excellent condition. 
The scales, too, are not by any means rare in the same loca¬ 
lity. The remains, then, of this fish being so abundant, the 
non-occurrence of the large Bhizodus -tooth is very significant. 


XXVIII .—On a new Spedes of Sagitta from the South Pacific 
(S. tricuspidata). By Wm. S. Kent, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., of 
the Geological Department, British Museum. 

Some months since, Mr. T. J. Moore, the able Conservator of 
the Free Public Museum, Liverpool, received from the South 
Pacific, in company with Leptocephali and an infinite number 
of other oceanic forms (the produce of surface-dredging on the 
high seas), certain organisms of such a fish-like outward ap¬ 
pearance. that they were consigned to the hands of a cele¬ 
brated ichthyologist for identification. The peculiar armature 
of their cephalic region plainly indicated, however, that, if 
fish, they .were very aberrant representatives of the class. 

The privilege of examining them having been afforded me, 
the idea at once suggested itself that they belonged to that in¬ 
teresting group, most closely approximating to the Annelida, 
designated by Professor Huxley the Chastognatha, and of 
which Sagitta constitutes the single genus. 

Subsequent investigation substantiated the correctness of 
the inference primarily arrived at, and at the same time de- 
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raonstrated that this form, while presenting all the characters 
essential to Sagitta , possessed others which seemed to entitle 
it to be ranked as a species distinct from all those that had 
been previously described. 

The most recent and exhaustive synopsis of this genus is 

S ven in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
sicnce ’ for 1856, by Prof. Busk. In this synopsis Mr. Busk 
gives the characters of seven distinct species; with none 
of these, however, have I found it possible to associate the 
form to be here introduced. 

This species, for which I shall here propose the name of 
Sagitta tricuspidata (for reasons to be nereafter explained), 
is of large dimensions, measuring very little short of an inch 
and a half in its entire length ; in regard to size it approaches 
S. h/ra y but it is found, on closer comparison, to be very 
distinct from that species. In Sagitta lyra the two pairs of 
lateral fins are described as being apparently continuous 
with each other, while at the same time the portions belong¬ 
ing to the anterior set are much larger than those belonging 
to the posterior ones, and extend far forward. In S . tri¬ 
cuspidata, on the other hand, the two pairs of fins are dis¬ 
tinctly separate, and the anterior ones do not extend beyond 
the posterior half of the lateral margin of the animars body, 
and are of smaller dimensions than the two hinder ones. In 
this respect it seems more closely to resemble Sagitta bijmne- 
tata ; but in the armature of the cephalic region, which forms 
the most striking and important character of this species, it is 
found to differ essentially, not only from the two species al¬ 
ready referred to, but from all Sagittcc that have been hitherto 
described. 

In all these this armature is described as consisting of two 
elements:—in the first place, of an outer series of large curved 
corneous hooks or u falces,” which are transversely movable, 
and bound the lateral margin of the head on either side; and, 
in the second place, of an interior set of smaller hooks or 
u denticles,” disposed in two series, one behind the other, on 
either side of the median line, and immediately in front of the 
buccal orifice. 

In S . tricuspidata the large lateral falces are greatly deve¬ 
loped, as indicated in the accompanying woodcut; but the 
interior series or denticles are almost entirely aborted, or, at 
most, represented in a very rudimentary condition—the only 
structures in any way homologous to these being, first, 
three stylate sete set on a slightly raised prominence situ¬ 
ated on either side of the anterior portion of the head (see 
fig. 2, a) f and, again, a single solitary seta occupying a position 
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midway between these and the large lateral falces (fig. 2,6): 
and it is in reference to the first-mentioned of these structural 
peculiarities that the specific name of tricuspidata has been 
applied to it. 

This peculiar armature of the head, just described, is the 
more easily appreciated when compared, with that of Sagitta 
bipunctata , represented in fig. 3, ana sharply separates it from 
that or any other recorded species. 


Fig. 1. Fig-2. Fig. 3. 



Fig. 1. Sagitta tricuspidata, nut. size : a f alimentary track j o, an ovary; 

sp, orifice of one of the Bpermatic cavities. 

Fig. 2. Head of the Bame, viewed from beneath, considerably enlarged: 

a & b, the modified denticles; c, the lateral falces. 

Fig. 3. The same region, under like conditions, of Sagitta bipunctata. 
(After Busk.) 


In technical language, the characters of this new form may 
be briefly drawn up as follows:— 

Sagitta tricuspidata , sp. nov. 

Body long, somewhat stout. Caudal region one-fifth of the 
length of the entire body, exclusive of the head. Lateral fins 
distinctly separate from one another; the anterior pair smaller 
than the posterior. Caudal fin moderately large. Falces bound¬ 
ing the lateral margins of the head, eight in number on either 
side, those occupying a median position being much the largest. 
The anterior margin of the head bearing a slight prominence 
on either side of the median line, and in which are inserted 
three stylate setae, a similar solitary seta also occupying a 
central position on each side between these and the lateral 
falces. 

Entire length of the body 36 millims.; greatest breadth of 
the same 5 millims. 

Habitat . The South Pacific. 

The integument of this species, as preserved in spirit, was 
smooth and very transparent, and appeared to be qurte devoid 
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of the fine set® scattered over its surface or arranged in fasci¬ 
cles which have been observed in Sagitta bipunctata and other 
allied species; it is possible, however, that these latter were pre¬ 
sent when the animal was alive, their extreme tenuity and their 
slender attachment to the surface of the integument rendering 
them exceedingly liable to become detached. One specimen, 
when submitted to dissection, exhibited most clearly the pe¬ 
culiar and characteristic nervous system described by Professor 
Huxley, and which induced that eminent comparative anato¬ 
mist to refer this aberrant genus to the Annulose section of 
the Invertebrata, and to consider it most closely allied to 
the Annelida in that section. This nervous system consists 
essentially, in the first place, of a single ganglion lying 
in the abdominal region, from which proceeds both forwards 
and backwards a pair of lateral chords, the posterior ones ter¬ 
minating separately in fimbriated extremities, and the anterior 
ones uniting with each other above the oesophagus so as to 
form an hexagonal cerebral ganglion, which gives off two 
processes, said by Krolm to terminate in the muscles which 
effect the motion of the faloes, and two others which, passing 
backwards for a short distance, dilate at their extremities and 
form the optic ganglia. 

The ovaries in the specimens examined were very large 
and distinct, measuring in one instance one-third of the entire 
length of the animal’s body, and demonstrated moreover that 
the animal had arrived at its adult condition. 

Since Mr. Busk published his monograph of the genus, 
already referred to, he has also recorded, in the pages of the 
same journal (185b), the particulars of the development of this 
interesting genus, as elucidated by the researches of Gegcn- 
baur, but which had previously been involved in much obscu¬ 
rity, That astute naturalist, by confining pregnant indivi¬ 
duals of S. bipunctata and other species from the Mediterra¬ 
nean in glass receptacles, obtained ova which were found to 
develope immediately into the adult form without undergoing 
any metamorphosis. These ova or spawn were enclosed in a 
common gelatinous investiture, and m this respect likewise 
showed their affinity to the Annelida rather than to the Mol- 
lusca, of which latter class, in the earlier part of their history, 
the Sagittce had previously been looked upon as aberrant 
representatives. 

Subjected to a high power of the microscope, the edges of 
the falces of & tricuspidata arc found to be perfectly smooth 
and entire, and this in contradistinction to those of o. serrato - 
dentata . of which the inner edges are described as being 
serrated for, about one-half of their length. 
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As regards the systematic position and significance of the 
species here introduced, it would seem, in the modification of 
its denticles, to indicate a slightly closer relationship to the 
ordinary forms of the Annelida than the other representatives 
of the genus, stvlate setas set in elevated prominences being 
of such general occurrence throughout the Errantia ana 
Tubicola. 


XXIX.— On the Pairing of Zoospores, the Morphologically 

Fundamental form of Tteproduction in theVegetaiole Kingdom. 
By N, Pringsheim*. 

The author states that he lias previously shown, from obser¬ 
vations on some genera of the Zoosporece , that those reproduc¬ 
tive cells which had been considered resting-spores are the 
female reproductive organs. The male organs in some genera 
have the form of small bodies more or less differing from the 
zoospores ; in other genera they are so like the zoospores that 
they appear to be only smaller forms of the latter. 

The views thence derived with regard to the multiplication 
and reproduction of these plants might be assumed to be ap¬ 
plicable to all those Zoosjporew in which two forms of zoospores 
are known, and in which the existence of resting-spores is 
known or suspected. 

But in most genera of Alga* in which zoospores exist, 
resting-spores have not yet been discovered; and in those ge¬ 
nera in which two forms of zoospores are known, it has been 
assumed that both kinds are of the same nature, and that they 
germinate without any sexual act. The author has shown 
that in some genera which have two kinds of zoospores and 
no resting-spores, the small zoospores, passing into a state of 
immobility, become themselves resting-spores, and that these 
resting-spores, produced by the so-called microgonidia, repro¬ 
duce the mother plant. 

These different views must admit of being reconciled, 
unless it be assumed that essential differences in the mode of 
increase and reproduction exist in such nearly allied plants. 
If it be not assumed that all the plants without resting-spores 
are asexual, it must follow either that their resting-spores 
remain to be discovered (which is improbable), ot that in the 
Zoosporece, and in their already known organs^ the sexual act 
takes place in a special manner not yet discriminated. The 

* From the i Monatsbericht ' of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin, Oct. 1800. 
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existence of two kinds of zoospores in the same plant seemed 
to afford a clue to the discovery of this unknown sexual act. 

The discovery announced in this paper is that of a modifi¬ 
cation of the sexual act, forming a link between the known 
forms of reproduction, and showing that the different sexual 
products are a series of variations, passing into one another, 
of one and.the same form. This modification is here called 
u pairing of zoosporesand the essential difference between 
this ana other processes of reproduction lies in the appearance 
of motile brood-spheres*, which are externally just like the 
zoospores. 

The plant in which this modification occurs is Pandorina 
Morum } a plant the different states of which have given rise to 
a number of groundless and confusing genera, and which is 
often confounded with another nearly allied Yolvocine, Eudorina 
elegans . 

Until the appearance of the phenomena introductory to re¬ 
production, the plants are distinguishable by the form and 
arrangement of their green cells. Pandorina has somewhat 
wedge-shaped cells. The base of the wedge is turned out¬ 
wards ; and the cells, which are in close connexion with one 
another, entirely fill the oval cavity which is enclosed by the 

f eneral envelope of the plant. Eudorina^ on the other hand, 
as spherical cells arranged in a single layer at the periphery 
of the envelope, and at regular, almost equal, distances from 
one another. The structure of the cell is identical in both 


plants, and similar to that in the other Volvocinece . 

The number of cells in Pandorina is typically sixteen, oc¬ 
casionally less, in Eudorina thirty-two, sometimes fewer. 

Asexual reproduction takes place in Pandorina , as in other 
multicellular Volvocinece, by the formation of a perfect young 
plant in each cell of the mother plant. By the gradual dis¬ 
solution of the general envelope and of the special membrane 
of the mother cells, the young plants become free and escape. 

In sexual reproduction, as in the asexual, the membrane of 
the old plant swells, and sixteen young plants are formed. 
The young plants, however, are (at least in part) not neuter, 
but sexual, and either male or female. Whether the mother 
plant is monoecious or dioecious is difficult to determine, be-, 
cause the male and female plants are externally alike, ana can 
hardly be distinguished with certainty during copulation. 
There is no striking difference in structure between the sexual 
and asexual plants, although, amongst the former, plants with 


* [It is difficult to translate the German word “Befhichtungskugel.’’ 
It it used to express the spore or globular mass of protoplasm before it 
hat been fertilized by the action of the sperxnatozoide.—T h.] 
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less than sixteen cells, especially with eight cells, are oftener 
produced. Moreover the dissolution of the membrane of the 
mother cell proceeds more slowly than in the case of neuter 
plants, one result of which is that the young sexual plants 
vary much in the extent of their growth, and continue united 
in groups of different, sizes for a long time after their forma¬ 
tion, according as a # greatcr or less number of them have hap¬ 
pened to become free from the gelatinous mass in which they 
were imbedded. 

As the individual groups arc at first motionless, and the 
mother plant loses its cilia during the formation of the young 
ones, the entire group is at first entirely quiescent. But 
afterwards the young sexual plants^ like the neuter ones, pro¬ 
duce upon each of their cells two cilia, which commence tneir 
motion as soon as the enveloping mucus admits of it; and 
thus ultimately the entire group assumes a state of active 
rotation. During the rotation of the groups the same process 
of expansion and dissolution takes place m the membrane of 
the sexual plants as occurred in the mother plant; but the 
contents of the cells of the sexual plants do not undergo divi¬ 
sion, but combine to form a single zoospore, which becomes 
free by the rapid dissolution of the membranes. 

In their general structure these zoospores differ in no way 
from other zoospores. At their colourless apex they exhibit, 
like other zoospores, a red body placed on one side of the apex, 
and two long vibrating cilia, by which they move in the 
manner common to zoospores. 

The individual zoospores exhibit no marked differences, 
except tli at (like the sexual plants from which they spring) 
they vary in size within tolerably wide limits, but not in a 
manner to indicate the existence of two different sorts. 

Amongst the groups of isolated zoospores of different sizes, 
some are at last seen to approach one another in pairs. They 
come into contact at their anterior hyaline apex, coalesce with 
one another, and assume a shape resembling a figure of 8*. 
The constriction which marks their original separation dis¬ 
appears by degrees; and the paired zoospores form at last a 
single large green globe,, showing at the circumference no 
trace of their original separation. It may be seen, however, 
that the globe is larger than the individual neighbouring zoo¬ 
spores, that it has a strikingly enlarged colourless mouth-spot, 
with two red bodies on the right and left, and that it is fur¬ 
nished with four vibrating cilia originating in pairs near the 

+ [The German expression is “ biscuit-artige Gestalt,” but this, if trans¬ 
lated literally, would convey no idea to an English reader.—Ta.j 
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two red spots. The four cilia, however ; soon become motion¬ 
less, and, together with the red spots, disappear. 

This act of conjugation occupies some minutes, t. e. from 
the first contact of the zoospores to the formation of the green 
globe. The latter becomes the oospore, which, after growing 
slightly larger and assuming a red colour, germinates after a 
long period of rest, and brings forth a new Pandorina . 

There is hardly any appreciable difference, except in size, 
and that to no reliable extent, between the male and female 
zoospores. Most frequently a small zoospore pairs with a 
larger one; but two of equal size (oither of the larger or smaller 
forms) often unite. Probably both the females and the males 
vary much in size, the former more so than the latter. 

With regard to the entire plants from which the zoospores 
are produced, there is little doubt that those of the largest size 
are females; but the sex of the smaller and middle-sized ones 
cannot be determined with any certainty. 

The germination of the oospore is like that of other Volvo - 
cinecey especially resembling in its early stage the germination 
of the resting-spores produced by the microgonidia of Hydro - 
dictyon utriculatum . The oospore bursts and produces a 
single large zoospore (in rare cases two, or even three), which 
divides into sixteen cells and becomes a young Pandorina. 

[The author then remarks that Cohn (in Volvox) and Carter 
(in Volvox and Eudorina) describe the spermatozoids as differing 
materially from the zoospores, and that they speak of the 
brood-spheres as globular resting-cells. Whilst suggesting 
some possible modes of reconciling the observations of Cohn 
and Carter with his own on Pandorina , the author admits that 
further investigation of Volvox and Eudorina is necessary.] 

A comparison of the relations between the sexual act in 
Pandorina Morum and that in other plants seems to afford a 
clear insight into the gradual changes in the sexual products 
and the sexual act in plants. 

Hitherto the conjugation of the Zygosporece has appeared to 
have no affinity with the sexual act in other Algae; and these 
plants seemed, therefore, to form a sharply denned separate 
group. 

Considering that in most plants the sexual organs differ 
much in form and Bize, the doubts as to the copulation of the 
Zoosporem seemed reasonable. The pairing of the zoospores 
which takes place in Pandorina with hardly even an incipient 
differentiation of the sexual organs, seems to be a fresh in¬ 
stance of the act of copulation occurring in plants with motile 
sexual organs, and it forms, therefore, a bridge between the 
Zygosporece and the Zoosporecr ; and perhaps a more complete 
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knowledge of the mode of conversion of the microgonidia into 
resting-spores in the Chcetophorece, and especially in Drapar- 
naldia } will disclose the peculiar bond of union between tnese 
two divisions of the Algge. 

Whilst this pairing is connected, on the one hand, with the 
copulation in the Zygosporece } it is still more closely allied, on 
the other hand, with the known sexual process in the Zoo- 
sporecs. 

Comparing the sexual act in Pandorina and (Edogonium , 
we find that the anterior, colourless, protoplasmic mass of the 
brood-sphere of (Edogonium^ in front of which, as in Pando - 
rina, the coalescence with the spermatozoid takes place, is 
identical with the so-called “ mouth 99 (Mund-Stelle) of one of 
the two pairing zoospores of Pandorina, and with the so-called 
“mouth” of the directly germinating zoospores of (Edogonium. 
It may be taken to be undeniable that the resting brood- 
spheres of (Edogonium , as well as those of Vaucheria and 
Coleocluete , to which those of other Algaa which have a less 
defined or hardly perceptible germ-spot arc closely allied, arc 
only unciliated resting-forms of zoospores. 

But the analogy of the structure of the brood-sphere and 
the zoospore may be extended far beyond the Algae. 

It would seem to be a result of the foregoing that that 
which in the embryonic vesicle of the Phsenogams has been 
called by Schacht the filamentary process (Faaen-Apparat *) 
is an analogue of the colourless “locus of impregnation” 
( Befruchtungstelle ) in the brood-spheres of Algro, and of the 
mouth or germ-spot of the zoospores. The canal-cell observed 
in the central cell of the archegonium of Salvinia } and which 
seems to occur also universally in mosses and ferns, is a 
corresponding organ. The word “germ-spot” (Keimjleck) 
would be a convenient Word to express the locus of impregna¬ 
tion of female plants in general, which term would include 
the “ mouth ” of the zoospores, the colourless protoplasmic 

• [“ Faden-Apparat 91 is the term used by Schacht to describe the ante¬ 
rior portion of the germinal vesicle in Crocus Watsonia and Borne other 

S lants. He imagines that it exists in all plants in which the pollen-tube 
oes not penetrate the embryo-sac, and he describes it as consisting of 
delicate cellulose threads radiating downwards. Scbacht’s observations 
have been questioned by Hofmeister, but were partly confirmed by the 
late Professor Henfrey. The reader may refer to Schacht’s papers on the 
impregnation of Gladiolus segetmn (Bot. Zeitung, Jan. 16,18681, on the 
impregnation of Crocus vemus fKegensb. Flora, Sept. 21,1868;, and on 
the impregnation of Santalum album (Pringsheim’s * Jahrbiicher fur wise. 
Bot. voLiv. p. 1), also to Hofmeister’s remarks in the ‘ Bonplandia ’ for 
1860,p. 287, and in Pringsheira’s ‘Jahrbiicherfur wiss. Bot.’voL i. p. 102, 
and to Professor Henfrey8 paper on “ the Development of the Oyule of 
Santalum album," in Trans. Linn. Soc. voL xxii.—Tit.] 
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mass at the fore end of the brood-spheres, the canal-cell of 
the higher Cryptogams, and the filamentary process (Faden- 
Apparat) in the embryonic vesicle of Pheenogams. 

Those cases amongst the Algae where, as in (Edogonium 
and Pandorina , the entire mass of the brood-sphere, including 
the whole of the germ-spot, is employed in the formation of 
the embryo, are introductory to the procreative act in Vau- 
cheria , wnere a portion of the germ-spot is pushed away and 
cast off before impregnation ; and through Vaucheria and the 
analogous formative process in Coleochcctc the passage is 
direct to the canal-ccll and the filamentary process. Tims the 
zoospore appears as the ground-form of the embryonal rudi¬ 
ments in the vegetable kingdom; and in the formation of 
these there is a striking analogy to the phenomena which, in 
the formation of the embryo m animals, are distinguished as 
total and partial segmentation. 

It may also be worth while to call attention to the fact that, 
in comparing embryonic vesicles and zoospores, the position of 
the brood-sphere before impregnation throws light upon the 
direction of the root of the embryo in those plants in which 
an embryo is the result of the procreative act, inasmuch as 
the germ-spot, which from (Edogonium up to the Plucnogams 
is without exception turned towards the sexual aperture, cor¬ 
responds, as the zoospores show, to thc f / 0 o£ of the germ. 

But it being the fact (as is shown by the spermatozoids of 
(Edogonium and Pandorina) that the differences in form which 
have been hitherto attempted to be established between sper¬ 
matozoids and zoospores have only a relative value as modifi¬ 
cations of the same primary form, it will follow that the form 
of the zoospore, in which even the oldest observers noticed a 
connecting link between the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
may be recognized as the ground-fprm of all reproductive 
bodies in plants, and thus an embryological unity may be 
distinguished in the vegetable kingdom, unless the moac of 
copulation of the Floridece and the Fungi should turn out to 
be very divergent, as to which further observations must 
decide. 

It is probable that a number of ill-understood phenomena 
and of unintelligible contradictions of reliable botanists as to 
the form and colour of microgonidia, as to the number of their 
cilia, as to their behaviour after the cessation of their mobility, 
and, lastly, probably, as to double spores, may be fully ex¬ 
plained by the supposition of the process of pairing. 

It should now fee tho object of those observers who are oc¬ 
cupied in investigating the development of Algce to look for 
the phenomenon of u pairing,” or for motile brood-spheres, in 
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all those Zoosporece in which hitherto zoospores only have 
been found. 

The following is a short summary of the results of this 
paper:— 

1. In the division of the Zoosporece there are to be found 
motile brood-spheres which appear in the form of zoospores. 

2. The resting brood-spheres are more or less abnormal 
forms of the zoospore, devoid of cilia. 

3. The colourless anterior end of the brood-spheres of Algas, 
the “canal-cell” of the higher Cryptogams, and the u fia- 
mentary process” of Pheenogams are structures which are 
morphologically identical with the so-called mouth, germ- 
spot, or, what is the same thing, the foot of the zoospore. 

4. By analogy to the phenomena of total and partial seg¬ 
mentation in animal ova, it happens in plants that sometimes 
the entire mass of the brood-sphere is appropriated to the 
formation of the embryo, sometimes only a portion of it; in 
the latter case there occurs an entire (?) or partial casting-off 
of the colourless foot of the brood-sphere, which casting-off 
occurs sometimes before (as in Vaucheria , Coleochcete , and 
Salvinid) } sometimes after (?) impregnation (as in Phaeno- 
gams). 

5. The remarkable phenomenon that the zoospore is the 
morphologically fundamental state of the reproductive organs, 
is an argument for the embryological unity of the vegetable 
kingdom, and shows that there is a morphological as well as 
a histological point of contact between it and the animal 
kingdom. 


XXX .—A last word in Reply to Dr. Chapman and Mr. Fre¬ 
derick Smith on the Rdations of the Wasp and Rhipiphorus. 
By Andrew Murray. 

The subject has now been so fully ventilated that further 
discussion seems unnecessary. We have reached that stage 
when little more can be said on either side until further 
observation shall have given us fresh materials to argue from. 
The discussion which has taken place, however, has been of 
good service in clearing away irrelevant matter, and showing 
us where the pinch really lies. I trust that Dr. Chapman 
may have evciy success in his researches during the ensuing 
summer: and should he succeed in proving me to be in the 
wrong, I promise to make Kim my fullest and handsomest 
acknowledgments. 

To Mr. Smith I have still an answer to make. 
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In the postscript to my last paper I said:—“ I had also the 
pleasure of showing to Mr. Smith my specimens of pupa) [of 
tihijnphori] with the cast skin still sticking to their tail, and 
I think he will no longer ” &c. 

In his reply Mr. Smith writes, u The last paragraph of the 
postscript is entirely suppositional. Mr. Murray has not 
shown me any of his specimens.” 

Mr. Smith’s memory is as much at fault as his courtesy. 
According to my recoflection, when I went to see his speci¬ 
mens. I took my own with me to him at the British Museum, 
and then and there showed them to him. They were in small 
flat glass phials, preserved in Canada balsam; and I have a 
vivid impression on my mind of Mr. Smith examining them 
against the light with his pocket-lens, when I pointed out the 
cast skins adhering to the tails; and that he then made some 
remark which led me to conclude that lie accepted the in¬ 
ference I drew from them ; but, as it was not made explicitly, 
I stated this merely as my belief. 

I scarcely think that I could have dreamed all this; and as 
a visit to the British Museum with specimens in hand is for 
me a sufficiently rare event to make some impression on my 
mind, whilst with Mr. Smith it must lie the exception to have 
a day pass without numbers of visitors bringing specimens for 
examination, I do not think that T am any way unreasonable 
in claiming for my positive recollection (positive in its double 
sense) a preference over his negative assertion—that is, always 
supposing it to be put as a matter of memory, which, notwith¬ 
standing his peculiar mode of expressing himself, I do not 
doubt Mr. Smith to mean it to be. If, however, it is as a 
matter of veracity that Mr. Smith really puts it, I can only 
make him my bow once and for all, and leave him in the en¬ 
joyment of his own opinion, consoling myself with the assured 
conviction that it will bo shared by no one but himself. 


XXXI .—On Omithopsis, a Gigantic Animal of the Pterodac¬ 
tyl* kind from the Wealden. By Harry G. Seeley, F.G.S., 
Assistant to Prof. Sedgwick in the Woodwardian Museum 
of the University of Cambridge*. 

The two vertebrae to which I would here call attention are in 
the British Museum; other remains allied to them wero shown 
to me with much courtesy by the Rev. Mr. Fox, of Brixton. 
From these materials I am lea to infer the existence of a new 

* Communicated by the Author, having been read before the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, Nov. 22,1860. 
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order of animals. One of the British-Museum fossils is from 
Tilgate; the other, probably from the Isle of Wight, is labelled 
South-east of England. They are of si ze and structure and 
texture such that both might well have belonged to the same 
kind of organism; and as no other remains are known‘to 
which either bone approximates, they are here considered to 
indicate the same animal. One vertebra is from the lower part 
of the neck, and the other from the lower part of the back. 
When perfect, the neck-vertebra can scarcely have measured 
less, from the back to the front of the centrum, than ten inches. 
The neck would appear to have been carried erect, after the man¬ 
ner of birds. If seven cervical vertebrae were to be presumed 
(and there can scarcely have been fewer), it would give a neck 
from four to five feet long, and an animal of a minimum height 
of from ten to twelve feet, while it is not impossible that it may 
have been twice or three times as high. Both vertebras agree 
in being constructed after the lightest and airiest plan, such as 
is only seen in Pterodactyles and birds; and they agree in 
possessing pneumatic foramina, which are an avian and omi- 
thosaurian peculiarity. The foramina are of enormous size, 
and approximate to those of Pterodactyles rather than to those 
of birds. Seeing that in living animals these foramina exist 
for the prolongation of the peculiarly avian respiratory system 
into the bones, and that no other function is known for them, 
we are compelled to infer for this animal bird-like heart and 
lungs and brain. Both in Pterodactyles and birds one type of 
brain coexists with these foramina; therefore there is no 
reason to suspect a different organization for these specimens. 

Our animal is therefore clearly ornithic. But it does not 
conform closely in the shape of vertebra to cither Pterodactyles 
or birds. And from the bones preserved, and many other in¬ 
dications of allied animals which I have seen from the Wealden 
and Potton Sands, I anticipate that it will form the type of a 
new order of animals whicn will bridge over something of the 
interval between birds and Pterodactyles, and probably mani¬ 
fest some affinity with the Dinosaurs. 

In view of these considerations it is impossible not to recall 
with interest the gigantic ornithic footprints described by 
Mr. Beccles and Mr. Tylor from the Wealden. They might 
not improbably have been the tracks of this animal. 

The Mantellian specimen in the British Museum, numbered 
28632, is apparently a late cervical vertebra, with the centrum 
about nine inches from front to back, six inches from side to 
side, and about seven inches from the base of the neural canal 
to the base of the vertebra. It is much worn, the neural arch 
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being too much abraded to give evidence of zygapophyses or 
neural spine, or the extent of the transverse processes. 

The posterior articulation is vertically ovate and well cupped; 
seen from the side, its outline is concave^ so os to admit (ap¬ 
parently) of lateral motion upon the adjacent centrum, in 
front the body of the vertebra is rather larger than it is behind, 
and convex; but it has been worn so that the whole of the 
external layer of bone over the anterior articulation has been 
removed: it was of paper thinness, as in the Pterodactylcs. 
Wherever this external film is wanting is seen either an abso¬ 
lute cavity or enormous honeycomb-like cells of irregular 
polygonal form, for the most part long in the direction ot the 
depth of the centrum, and divided by exceedingly thin and 
compact films of bone, which extend towards the articular 
ends of the vertebra. 

In the middle of the upper part of the side of the centrum, 
below the level of the neural canal, is an enormous subtrian¬ 
gular hole lined with a continuation of the external bone for 
some distance inward. It is more than a third of the length 
of the centrum, longer than high; its upper angle is above 
the level of the base of the neural canal; and it narrows to¬ 
wards the concave end of the centrum. This large hole, be¬ 
tween three and four inches long, is situate precisely as are 
the pneumatic foramina of Pterodactylcs, and in this specimen 
is regarded as a pneumatic foramen which supplied the bone 
with air from the lungs after the plan of the class of birds. 

In front of it the combined centrum and neural arch widen 
rapidly, as though for the attachment of a rib, though possibly 
the thickening may be only such as characterizes the neck- 
vertebrae of birds. 

* The external surface is dense and smooth, and gently concave 
from front to back, where the margin of the posterior cup is 
prominent. From above downward the sides are convex, and 
approximate in a natural compression so as to form an inferior 
mesial antero-postenor ridge. 

The neural canal posteriorly is subovate, higher than wide, 
and about three inches high. 

The lateral compression of the centrum is altogether avian; 
and in the anterior enlargement it resembles birds rather than 
Pterodactyles, though herein recalling certain Dinosaurs. The 
opisthocoeious centrum may be matched among mammals, 
Dinosaurs, and a few natatorial birds. 

In the * Geology of the South-easf of England/ Dr. Man- 
toll' figured, at pi, 2. fig. 5, a bone which lie describes as the 
tympanic none of Iguanodon , at pp. 305, 306 of that work. 

Ann, $ Mag. N. Hut. Ser,4. Vol.y . 19 
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He compares" the fossil to the tympanic bone of Mom* 
saurus , with which it certainly has no near resemblance* Ll 
the Palffiontographical Society’s volume for 1864 (DinOsotiHa, 
part 2), Professor Owen figured a similar bone* which he 
agreed with Dr. Mantell in regarding as the tympanic bone of 
fguanodon (p. 18), but suggests that it may possibly belong 
to Cetiosaurua or Strejitoapondylus, This specimen I inter¬ 
pret as the lower dorsal or lumbar vertebra of Ofnithopstit 

Dr. Mantell’s description is as follows s— 

tl In these bones the body bears some resemblance to a vet** 
tebra, but the large cells or hollows which pervade it through* 
out readily distinguish it; it forms a thick pillar or column, 
which is contracted in the middle, and terminates at both ex* 
tremities in an elliptical and nearly flat surface: two lateral 
processes or aim pass off obliquely, and are small in proportion 
to the size of the column.... From the great size of thS body 
in the fossil and the extreme thinness of its walls, the tyttl* 
panic cellulre must have been of considerable magnitude.” 

In this description there is not one character which catt 
reasonably be presumed to characterize the quadrate bone Of 
fguanodon , or which is inconsistent with the identification of 
tnc fossil as a lumbar vertebra} for the cellular character, 
which weighed with Dr. Mantell against making such a de* 
termination, is seen, from the previous description of a cervical 
vertebra, to be evidence in its favour. The following charac* 
ters arc shown in Professor Owen’s or, rather, Mf. Dinkel’S 
figure. The centrum, from seven to eight inches long, shows 
large internal air-cells and a dense outer film, like the speci¬ 
men 28632. Posteriorly the articular surface is about four 
inches deep, subcircular, and slightly hollowed. Anteriorly 
the centrum seems to be larger; but the articular surface is not 
preserved. The centrum is subcylindrical, expanded towards 
Doth ends, so as externally to be concave from front to back 
all round. 

The pneumatic foramen is placed towards the fthterior ettd 
of the vertebra, between the centrum and the neural arch. It 
is from two to three inches in length, compressed behind, 
about an inch high, and rounded in front. 

The lunate mass, in Prof. Owen’s figure, above the pneu¬ 
matic foramen, is the transverse process. It is an exceedingly 
thin and dense film, only comparable to the transverse process 
in similar vertebras of birds. 

The affinities of this, specimen are in accordance with the 
avian type* If supposed to belong to an animal of like species 
with the cervical vertebra, it would resemble Pterodactyles m the 
smaller size of the back relatively to the neck; in the elOnga- 
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tion of the centrum it resembles the lower dorsal vertebne of 
birds. 

I have made this note, not as a sufficient description of the 
specimens to which it relates, but in tho hope that other parts 
of this and allied animals may be made available for scientific 
description by those collectors who possess them, and that 
they will so make known a group of animals as marvellous in 
size and organization as any which have enriched the records 
of palaeontology. With the fossil I would associate tho name 
of my friend Dr. Hulke, chronicling the species as Ornithopsis 
Hullcei. 


XXXII. — On Zoocapsa dolichorhamphia, a Sessile Cirripede 
from the Lias of LymeReqis. By Harry G. Skelky,F.G.S., 
Assistant to Professor Sedgwick in the Woodvvardian Mu¬ 
seum of the University of Cambridge. 

Among some Lias fossils obtained at Lyme Kcgis by Mr. 
Henry Keeping, for the Woodwardian Museum, was one 
which exposed a portion of the tergum of a sessile Oirripcde. 
It rested m a hard matrix of calcareous clay, immediately upon 
a layer of Pentacrinite-limestone; and it was not till after 
some days of dissecting that I had the pleasure of laying bare 
the entire tergum and entire scutum of the oldest known repre¬ 
sentative of the group. Every way it is a remarkable fossil; 
the scutum closely resembles that of the pedunculate Cirri- 
pede Scalpellum ; the tergum, by its long beak, recalls certain 
Balanii while the emargination of its basal border points 
strongly to another beaked type, Elminius . Yet as it fortu¬ 
nately happens that the internal aspect of these opercular 
valves is exposed, it is .manifest that neither valve displays 
the muscular scars which distinguish the Balanidaj; and herein 
they resemble the Yerrucidai. But since the shape and arti¬ 
culation of the valves offer no resemblance to Verruca, it is 
open to speculation whether an inner porcellanous layer of 
shell has disappeared, and so obliterated the muscular impres¬ 
sions—a supposition which is. perhaps, supported by the scu¬ 
tum being rough and cancellate internally, seemingly from 
reproducing the outside ornament. From the tergum and 
scutum being in juxtaposition, and these valves being only 
two in number, there is some support for a Verrucian hypo^ 
thesis ; Vet from the articulation of the valves conforming to 
the straight-hinge type of Balanus, it is probable that, unless 
we have here a new family type (as I incline to believe), its 
$laee to among the Balanithe. 


19* 
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The scutum is four-aided, as in Scalpellum . but wider from 
the tergal margin to the occludent margin along the straight 
base than it is high from the basal margin to the apex. ^ The 
basal margin is slightly inflected. The occludent margin, as 
in Coronufa is moderately concave from base to apex, the 
extremity of which is not exposed: in the living genera it is 
straight or convex. This margin is destitute of the inflexion 
so characteristic of recent sessile Cirripcdes, and therein is 
more like Scalpellum . The two remaining margins are 
straight, make a large angle with each other; and both join 
the tergum. The upper margin, seemingly the longer of the 
two, fits against the beak of the tergum; the tergal margin 
articulates with the tergum in the usual way. Externally the 
scutum was slightly convex and cancellate. The four-sided 
form is clearly a consequence of the prolongation of the^beak 
of the tergum, and therefore no evidence of affinity, since the 
margin, which here is properly tergal, in Scalpellum would be 
lateral and be presented towards the upper latus. The species 
of Balanus with a beaked tergum have the scutum only three- 
sided, because the beak makes a slightly curved continuation 
of the tergal margin, and not an angular bend in it. 

The tergum is an irregular, subtriangular, trilobcd plate, 
formed of three unequal triangular parts, whose apices termi¬ 
nate with a long subcylimlrical apex of uniform width, which 
is bent slightly inward so as to touch the scutum, when that 
plate meets it at an angle, as is common among the Balanidce. 
On the basal margin is a deep cmargination in its middle 
third, in the place where the spur is developed in Balanus ; so 
that in this respect it rather approximates to a species of 
Elminius. This notch is at the termination of a wide depressed 
groove, triangular in outline, forming the middle thirdf of the 
plate; it widens towards the basal margin, as is characteristic 
of the tergum in most of the Balanidce. The third of the base 
towards the carinal margin, however, is much prolonged; it 
widens, and is rounded at its termination. The carinal mar¬ 
gin is straight, except just below the origin of the apex, where 
it widens so as to present a prominent angle. The scutal 
margin is slightly inflected, much narrower than in living 
Balaniy with the articulation formed by a very narrow arti¬ 
cular groove, margined on the outside by an equally narrow 
articular furrow, which arc adjacent to and extend the whole 
length of the scutal margin up to the apex. 

Projecting from under the tergum is seen the greater part 
of another Cirripedc plate. It is evidently not the other scu¬ 
tum, being smaller, nor the other tergum, nor one of the com¬ 
partments ; yet, from its association with the valves described, 
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it is difficult not to regard it os part of the same individual, 
in which ease it can only be the upper latus, and have 
been applied to the carinal margin of the tergum below the 
projecting angle already referred to. Its exposed exterior 
surface is flat, and shows broad, slightly elevated, wavy ribs, 
crossed by faint vertical lines of growth. The two sides seen 
are straight and meet at an angle of 4*5°. 

On the other side of the tergum, and partly covered by it, 
is an unsvmmetrical trilobed shelly mass, which I suspect to 
be one of the compartments. If so, the subparallel curved 

C ves upon it remind one rather of Verruca than of Balanus. 

the specimen seems small for Valves so large as those 
described. 

Altogether the plates preserved would incline one to suspect 
that there were no more. By no ordinary arrangement could 
the valves close the aperture, if there were six. I therefore 
incline to regard the specimen as the typo of a new family in¬ 
termediate between Balanidie and Verruckhe, with peculiar 
affinities towards the Lepadidac. 
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Catalogue methodicus ct synonymicus Ilemipterorum HeUropterorum 
Italia indigenorum , accedit descriptio aliquot spederwn vel minus 
vet nondum cogniUtrum . Auctore Axtonio Oahbiglietti, M.D. 
Elorontitc, 1869. Pp. 58. 

This Catalogue is the result of tho study of many years, in which 
the author, a distinguished Professor in tho Medical Faculty of tho 
University of Turin, has devoted his special attention to the collec¬ 
tion of tho Heteroptcrous Hcmiptera inhabiting Italy. The work 
ombraces 279 genera and 713 species, of which 162 are now to the 
Italian fauna. Interspersed in tho text there are descriptions of 
40 new or little-known species. Tho author has added the syno¬ 
nyms of the insects. Ho has embraced tho Homiptcra of tho Italian 
islands as well as those of tho peninsula itself—those of Corsica, 
although belonging to the French Empire, and also of Venetian 
Dalmatia, although attached to tho Austriun empire; for in matters 
appertaining to entomology it may bo considered to be intimately 
connected with Italy. This Catalogue will bo found to be valuable 
to entomologists. 
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On the Madreporaria dredged up in tho Expedition of H.M.S. 

* Porcupine.* By P. Martin Duncan, M.B. Lond., F.R.S., See. 
Gool. Soe., Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 

» Professor Wyville Thomson, Dr. Carpenter, and Mr. Gwyn Jef¬ 
freys have placed tho colloction of stony corals drodged up them 
in tho 1 Porcupine * Expedition in my hands for determination. 
They havo kindly afforded me all tho information I required con* 
coming tho localities, depths, und temperatures in which the speci¬ 
mens wore found. 

My report has been rondorod rather more elaborate than I had 
intended, in oonsoquenco of tho grout consideration of Professor A. 
Agassiz and Count do Pourtales in forwarding mo their reports * 
and specimens relating to the deep-sea dredging off Florida and the 
Havana. 

They have enabled mo to offer a comparison between the British 
and American species, which 1 had not hoped to do before the 
publication of this communication. 

Contents. 

I. List of the species, localities, deptlis, temperatures. 

II. Critical notice of the species. 

III. Special and general conclusions. 

I. Twelve species of Madreporaria were dredged up, and the ma¬ 
jority came from midway botweon Cape Wrath and the Faroe Islands. 
Others were also found off the west coast of Ireland. Many varieties 
of the species wero also obtained, and some forms which hitherto 
lmvo been considered specifically distinct from others, but which 
now cease to bo sof. [See Table, p. 287. j 

List of species known only on the area dredged, or in the 
neighbouring seas. 

1. Amphihelia atlantica, nobis . 

2. —.— omata, nobis . 

3. Allopora oculina, Ehrenberg. 

List of species common to tho area and to tho Florida and Havana 
deep-sea faunas only. 

1. Balanophyllia socialis, Pourtales , sp. 

2. Amphihelia profunda, Pourtales, sp. 

3. Pliobothrus symmetricus, Pourtales , sp. 

# Contributions to the Fauna of tho Gulf-stream at groat depths, by 
L. F. de Pourtales, 1st Sc 2nd scries, 1808. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., Nos. 0 & 7. 

t One specimen came from tho 1 Lightning* Expedition. It must be 
remembered that all the deep-sea corals known to British naturalists 
were not dredged up. Tho Stylaster rosea , for instance, was not amongst 
the collection. 
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The$o forms are not known in the West-Indian Cainosdo Anuta, 
and they hare not been discovered in any European deposits. 

Lojphohelia prolifera (var. ajjinis) is common to the British and 
Florida deep-sea faunas; it is found fossil in the Sicilian Ter** 
tiaries, being moroover a member of the recent fauna of the Me¬ 
diterranean. 

List of species common to the area and to the Mediterranean soa. 

1. Caryophyllia borealis, Fleming, 

2. Amphihelia occulata, Linnmis , sp. 

3. Lophohelia prolifera, Fallas, sp. 

List of species found on tho area dredged, and as fossils elsewhere* 

1. Caryophyllia borealis, Fleming. Sicilian: Miocene and 

Pliocene. 

2. Ceratocyathus ornatus, Seguensa . Sicilian: Miocene and 

Pliocene. 

3. Flabellum laciniatum, Ed. II. Sicilian: Calabrian, Mio¬ 

cene and Pliocene. 

4. Lophohelia prolifera, Pallas , sp. Sicilian: Mioccno and 

Pliocene. 

5. Amphihelia mioconica, Seguenza. Sicilian]: Miocene and 

Pliocene. 

Tho deep-sea coral-fauna of tho area dredged in the * Porcupine 9 
and ‘ Lightning 9 Expeditions is therefore composed of:— 

5 species which have lasted sinco the early Cainozoic period. 

1 Mediterranean species not known in Cainozoic deposits. 

3 species of the deep-Bca fauna of Florida and Havana. 

3 indigenous spocies. 

12 

Two of tho fossil species aro represented in tho rocent fauna of 
the Mediterranean. 

If the specios which I havo absorbed into others (in consequence 
of the light thrown upon the amount of variation in the deep-sea 
corals) were counted, the fossil forms would bo in all 8. 

Tho greatest depth from which Madreporaria were dredged was 
705 fathoms, and the lowest temperature of the water in winch they 
lived was 29®*9. 

II. Caryophyllia borealis , Fleming.—Having collected a very consi¬ 
derable series of tho Caryophylliat from the seas around Great Bri¬ 
tain, and having been supplied with several specimens of the Medi¬ 
terranean species, I had somo time ago compared the whole with the 
fossil forms from the Sicilian tertiary deposits and with oach other. 
The numerous specimens of Caryophyllias dredged up in Dingle Bay 
were especially interesting after I had arrived at satisfactory con¬ 
clusions respecting the affinities of tho above-mentioned British and 
Southom-European forms. The Dingle-Bay collection presented all 
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the varieties of shapes (some of which had been deemed of specific 
value) which I had observed in the separate assemblages of specimens 
from tho Mediterranean, the Sicilian tcrtiarics, and the British and 
Scottish seas. 

A perfect serios of speoimens from all these localities can be so 
arranged as to show a gradual structural transition from form to 
form ; so that tho most diversely shaped Caryophylliat can be linked 
together by intermediate shapes. Tho Caryaphyllia claws and 
CaryophylHa cyathus can bo united by intermediate forms, and all of 
these to Caryaphyllia Smithii and CaryophylHa borealis. 

It is impossible to determine which is the oldest form; but they all 
appear to be reproduced by variation on some part of tho area 
tenanted by tho section of the genus. Tho variability of the Caryo - 
phyllicB of the Sicilian tertiary deposits is very marked; and it is 
equally so in the groups which live on disconnected spots in our 
waters. Tho Dingle-Bay scries presents the greatest amount of 
variability, and indeed is most instructive; for by applying tho 
range of it to the classification of such genera as Troehocyathus and 
Montlivaltia a great absorption of spccios must ensue. 

The Dingle-Bay CaryophylHa; aro evidently the descendants of 
those which lived in the Western and Southern-Europcan seas 
before those great terrestrial elevations took place which wero con¬ 
nected with the corresponding subsidence of tho circumpolar land 
and the subsequent emigration of Arctic mollusca. They arc not 
closely allied to tho recent West-Indian species; but they occupy a 
position in the Coral-fauna representative of them. The same re¬ 
mark holds good with reference to the affinities of the recent and tho 
cretaceous CaryophylHa p. They aro not closely allied, and they 
belong to different sections of tho genus; hut they hold tho same 
positions in the economy of tho old and new distribution of animal 
life, and the recent forms are representative of tho older. Tho 
examination of the Dingle-Bay Caryophyllke tends to prove that a 
species is really the sum of the variations of a series of forms. 

A specimen was dredged up in 705 fathoms, temp. 42°*65 F., and 
it exactly resembles forms which aro frequently found in 90 fathoms, 
and at a temperature slightly below that of tho surface. M. Al¬ 
phonse Milne-Edwards obtained some CaryophylHa; from the cablo 
between Corsica and Algiers in 1110 -1550 fathoms. The bathy¬ 
metrical range of these forms is therefore very great. I have placod 
the species borealis in tho first place, and regard tho old species C. 
davits, C. Smithii , and C . cyathus as varieties of it. 

Ceratocyathus ornatus , Seguonza.—A beautiful specimen of this 
rare form was dredged up from a depth of 705 fathoms with somo 
Caryophyllias and a small Isis. The spccios is hitherto unknown 
except in tho Sicilian mioccne*. 

Ftabellum laeiniatum , Ed. & H.—This is tho Ulocyathus arcticus 
of the late Prof. Sars. Many specimens wero drodged up; but most 

• Seguensa, u Disquisiz. Poloont. int ai Corall. Foss./' Mem. dolla 
Beale Aecad. dell. ScL Torino, serie ii. tomo xxi. 1804. 
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of them were broken, in consequence of tbe extremo fragility and 
delicacy of the theoa. There are no pali ; therefore Bars’* termi¬ 
nology is not in accordance with the received system. The form 
was familiar to me from Seguenza’B drawing of a dilapidated Fla- 
helium (which is always found broken*); and it is now evident that 
Ulocyathus must give place to FlabeUxm . The species links Fla- 
hellnm to Desmophyllum : it is not known in the recent Mediterra¬ 
nean fauna. 

Lophohdia prolifera , Fallas, sp., is apparently & common coral in 
tho north-western British seas. 


Temperature. 

It was dredged up in No. 5 at adopth of 304 fathoms.. 48*8 
13 „ 208 tt .. 40-0 


and also at a depth of from 350 to 000 fathoms in tho cold area to 
the north-west. 

All tho specimens show groat density of tho calcareous skeleton j 
and aotive nutrition may be inferred to have gone on, on account of 
the repeated gemmation, tho largo size of tho calicos, and the 
numerical development of the septa. Groat variability occurs in 
the eorallitcs forming a stem; and tho shapo of the ealioes is vory 
diverse. 

It is very interesting to find sorao specimens bearing elongate 
and more or leas claviform eorallitcs with ill© peculiar gemmation 
of Lophohdia anthophyllites , Ellis and Bolander, on some portions of 
their stom, and the usual-shaped corallites of Lophohelia prolifera 
on others. 

A separate corallum, which must bo referred to Lophohelia antho 
phyllites, Ellis and Solander, was dredged up at No. 54. 

The variation of the gemranles of several specimens is sufficiently 
great to absorb Lophohelia subcostata, Ed. & Hairac; for fragments 
of the corallum of Lophohelui prolifera exist which possess all its 
so-called specific peculiarities. 

A careful examination of Lophohdia Defrancei , Defranoe, sp., from 
the Messinese Pliocene and Miocene deposits, and a comparison of 
its structure with the numerous specimens dredged up in tho 
1 Porcupine ’ Expedition, lead mo to believe that it is identical with 
Lophohelia prolifera. 

The same identity must be asserted for Lophohelia aMnis } Pour- 
tales, which was dredged up in 195 fathoms off Coffin's Patches, 
Florida, 

Lophohelia prolifera exists in the Mediterranean Sea and the sea 
between Scotland and Norway. 

Lophohelia anthophyllites is an East-Indi&n form; but its absorption 
• Seguonzo, l. c. 
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into Lophohelia prolifera suggests explanations concerning the 
(Jainozoio progenitor, and how it migrated eastwards. 

The relation 'of the reoent East-Indian Coral-faunas to those of 
tho European and West-Indian Coinozoio deposits has been noticed 
and admitted for some years past. 

The Cainozoic LopTiohelia of Sicily is the earliest form of tho 
genus; and thoso which arc found in such romoto parts of the world 
as tho East Indies, tho Florida coast, the Norwegian coast, and tho 
Mediterranean, and which havo been determined to belong to differ¬ 
ent specios, are, from the study of tho curious assemblage of variable 
forms now under consideration, evidently varieties of the old typo, 
Lophohelia prolifera. I have therefore absorbed tho old specios L. 
anthophy llites, L , subcostata , L. afjinis , L. D&francei , and L. gracilis. 

Two genera of the OculinUho in tho classification of MM. Milno- 
Edwards and Jules Haime have always boon most difficult to distin- 
tinguish ; and now the rosultB of tbo dredging off tho north of Scot¬ 
land and off Florida and tho Havana necessitate the absorption of 
one of them, 

Ampkihelia and Diplohelia .—Tho first containing recent species 
only at the time of tho enunciation of the classification just referred 
to, and tho last having fossil species only, wero very likely to bo con¬ 
sidered separate gonora. Diplohelia had species in tho Eocene and 
in the Coinozoio Boas. Ampkihelia was known to havo species in the 
Mediterranean fauna, and in that of Australia also. Seguonzo, how¬ 
ever, described some Amphihelice and Diplohelioe from the Sicilian 
tertiary deposits which wore identical so far as generic attributes 
are considered, tho only distinction being a doubtful raggedness of 
the septal edges. Tho habit and tho method of growth and gemma¬ 
tion of the forms were the same. M. de Pourtales dredged up a 
branching form from off the Havana in .‘350 fathoms, and from off 
Bahia Honde, near Florida, in 324 fathoms, and also in lat. 28° 
24' N., long. 79° 13' W., in 1050 fathoms (came up with the lead). 
This he named Diplohelia prof unda. On referring to Sogucnzo's 
plates and descriptions* of the fossil corals from tho Sicilian Tertiary 
deposits, there is no difficulty in deciding upon the vory close affinity 
of the species described by Fourtalos and Diplohelia Meneyhiniana , 
Seg., and Diplohelia Doderhiniana , Beg., fossil forms from tbo mid- 
tertiary doposits. 

But on comparing these forms with ono exquisitely figured by 
Seguenza, and which he calls Amphihclia miocenica, Seg,, the generio 
affinities of all bocomo startlingly evident (tab. xii. fig. 16, lo, 
36 & Sc, op. cit.). 

The very numerous spocimens of small branching Oculinidce which 
were dredged up in the i Porcupine * Expedition (No. 54, and to the 
north-west of that spot in the cold area), at a depth of from 303 to 
600 fathoms, present singular variations of structure in the bods and 
eslicoe upon tho same stems, A comparison between them and the 
Well-known reoent and fossil Amphihelice, the fossil and rcoont 


Seguenza, /, c. 
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JHplohelia ?, and the smaller specimens of Lophohelio), leads to the 
belief that Amphihelia is identical genetically with IHplohelia, and 
very closely allied to Lophohelia . Indeed tho distinction botweon 
the LopkoJulice and AmphiheUa) is of tho slightest kind. 

The species of tho genus Amphihelia drodged up in the 1 Porcu¬ 
pine* Expedition are live:— 

1. Amphihelia (Diploholia) profunda, Pour talcs, sp. 

2. -oculata, Linnccus, sp. 

3. -mioccnica, Seguenza . 

4. -atlantica, nobis. 

5. -omata, nobis. 

The species camo from No. 54 dredging, and from the cold area to 
the north-west in from 500 to 000 fathoms. 

The specimens are exceedingly beautiful, Btrong, and perfect; and 
there was much difficulty experienced in removing tho polypes from 
tho calicos. 

1. Amphihelia profunda , Pourtales, sp., has been noticed. It is 
a West-Indian form closely allied to a Sicilian miocene species. 

2. Amphihelia oculata , Linneeus, sp., is well known in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and has not hitherto been found in tho Atlantic. 

3. Amphihelia mioccnica, Seguenza, is a very common species in 
the deep sea, but is rare in tho miocene deposits of Sicily. Its fully 
developed costal structures distinguish it from the other «otms. 

4. Amphihelia atlantica , nobis, is a now species, large, bushy, and 
with almost plain coenenchymn, which is very abundant. 

5. Amphihelia omata, nobis, iB a new species closely allied to the 
miocene form, but its ornamentation is most peculiar, and not con¬ 
tinuously costulate. 

Allopora ocidina, Ehrenberg.—Several specimens of this very rare 
coral were dredged up in No. 54, and one in tho ‘ Lightning* Expe¬ 
dition, not far from the same spot. 

The type is in the Berlin Museum; the locality whenco it came 
is unknown. 

The distinction between these massive and densely hard oorals 
(whose calices are principally on one side of tho comonchyma of tho 
stem) and the Sty tasters is very evident. 

M. de Pourtales has described a pretty rod-coloured Allopora 
miniala dredged in 100 to 324 fathoms off tho Florida reef; but it 
is very distinct from the species discovered in the lato deep-sea 
dredging expeditions. 

Allopora has no fossil representatives. 

Balanophyllia ( Thecopsammia ) socidlis , Pourtales.—Six specimens 
of a simple perforate coral were drodged up in lat. 59° 56* N., long. 
6° 27' W., 363 fathoms, temporaturo 31°-8 (No. 54), and ono in lat. 
51° 10' N., long. 2° 21' W., 345 fathoms, temp. 29°‘9 (No. 65). 
\The six specimens are of different sizes and ages; and although 
they present considerable variation in shapo and septal development, 
they evidently bolong to one typo. The solitary coral from No. 65 
is laiger than the others, but it belongs to the same species, 
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Notwithstanding tho temperature in which the corals were found, 
and tho depth of the sea, they are strong and well-developed forms, 
evidencing an active and abundant nutrition. 

Thero is no difficulty in classifying the specimens with the Theco- 
psammue of Pourtales. 

Theeopsamtnia socialis , Pourtales, was dredged up in from 100 to 
300 futhoms, off Sombrero, near Florida, in tho course of the Gulf- 
stream. 

I have been able to compare the specimens dredged up in the 
* Porcupine > Expedition with M. Pourtales’s types, and, after making 
due allowance for variation, I have no doubt about including tho 
British forms under his specific term. Thcso varieties of the Flo¬ 
ridan type, found at greater depths, and doubtless in much colder 
water, present evidences of greater vigour than tho American forms. 
Thoy are larger and denser, and their septa are better developed. 
Moreover some of them, although they possess all the other charac¬ 
teristics of tho genus os diagnosed by Pourtales, present indubitable 
costae, especially inferiorly. This clinging to tho Balanophyllian 
typo is not witnessed in the Floridan forms; hut it is too important 
to bo passed over, especially as it renders the generic distinction 
botween many well-known BulannphyllUr and tho new Thecopsammiie 
very unstable. The Thecopsammue , from tho peculiarities of their 
wall, cpitheca, and septa, well merit tho distinction of a subgenus; 
and therefore I propose to restore the species associated under tho 
term to the genus Balanophyllia, in the subgenus Thecopmmmia. 

Balanophyllia (Thecopmmmia) social is, Pourtales, var. costala . No. 
54, * Porcupine ’ Expedition. 

-(- ) - f yar. Iritannica. No. 54, * Porcupine* Expedi¬ 
tion. 

-(—)-, var. Jeffreysia. No. 65. 

All these varieties refer to specimens which wero fixed by their 
bases to stones. 

Tho varieties and the original types are very isolated forms in tho 
great genus Balanophyllia . They have only a very remote affinity 
with tho West-Indian recent Balanophyllice, with those of tho Crag, 
tho Faluns, and the Eastern Tcrtiarics. 

Tho British forms appear to have emi grated from tho south-west; 
and probably the original type wandered through tho agency of tho 
Gulf-stream, which carried the ova and deposited them in our north¬ 
ern sea, where they have propagated, varied, and thriven. 

Pliobothms symmetricus , Pourtales.—A specimen of this doubtful 
coral (which had been dcscribod by M. do Pourtales from tho results 
of dredging in from 100 to 200 fathoms) was sent to me by Dr. Car¬ 
penter. It came from tho cold area, in from 500 to 000 fathoms. 

There is no doubt that this very polyzoic-looking moss belongs to 
the American type. Tho tabuloo aro hardly worthy to be called such; 
and I place the form amongst the Zoantharia provisionally. 

III. The species of Madreporaria belong to goncra which do • not 
contribute ana havo not contributed to form coral-roof faunas. Nono 
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of them are roof-builder* * but all are essentially formed to lire whbre 
rapid growth and delicately cellular stnictuTes are not required* The 
forms ore strong, solid, and largo; and their rapid and repeated 
gemmation proves that their nutritive processes went on actively 
and continuously. 

All the species arc very much disposed to produce variations ; and 
this is especially true os regards those which have outlived the long 
ago of tho Crag, the glacial period, and the subsequent time of 
elevations and subsidences. The least-variable species are those 
which are not known on other areas. 

Two of the three species which aro common to tho West-Indian 
deep-Bca fauna and that of our north-western coasts are also very 
variable. 

The persistence of Madreporaria from the earlier Cainozoic period 
to tho present time has been an established fact for several years. 
Borne of the forms which are common to tho deep sea of the British 
area and to the so-called miocene of Sicily are still existing in the 
Mediterranean. None, however, of tho spocics of Corals found in 
tho British Crag are represented in tho dcep-sca fauna. 

Tho existence of Mediterranean forms in the North-West British 
area is in keeping with the discoveries of Forbes. It has, however, 
a doublo significance, and bears upon tho presence of West-Indian 
forms on the North-west British marine area. There waa a com¬ 
munity of species botween the Mediterranean and the West Indies 
in the Cainozoic period, especially of Eohinodernmta, Mollusca, 
Madreporaria, and Foraminifera. After the great alterations of the 
mutual relations of land and sou which took place before tho cold 
affected tho fauna of the Franco-Italian seas, this community of 
species diminished ; but it lasted through all the period of Northern 
glaciolization, and is proved still to exist slightly by comparing tho 
Algm, the Corals, tho Echinodcrmata, and the Mollusca. 

The presence of two very characteristic Floridan species, and one 
less so, off the north of Scotland, is particularly interesting, because 
they all live in the cold area and flourish there, whilst they appear 
to l)o less vigorous in the warmer Gulf-stream near Florida, 

It is impossible to fail to recognize the operation of this stream 
in producing the emigration of these three spocies, which aro es¬ 
sentially American. 

The solidity and the power of gemmation of tho corals within the 
cold area appear to be greater than elsewhere. Depth has not 
much effect upon tho nutrition of the Madreporaria ; for those 
dredged up at 000 fathoms arc quite as hard and solid os those 
found at 300 fathoms. 

All the calices were stuffed with small Foraminifera* and there 
was evidently a great abundanco of food. 

There Were numerous Polyzoa, Sponges, Foraminifera,Diatomace®, 
and delicate bivalves associated with or fixed upon the corals at all 
depths. Moreover, at from 300 to 400 fathoms, some Jmjphtheliaf 
had incrustcd an Annelid. 

Serpulce, moreover, abound upon the corals; and a pretty JMs Wei 
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associated with them at a depth of 705 fathoms. This is a fauna 
whioh, if oovered up and presented to tbo palaeontologist, would be, 
and would hare been for some years past, considered a deop-sea 
one. 

It is a fauna which indicates tho existence of the same processes 
of nutrition and of destructive assimilation and reproduction which 
are recognized in association with corresponding forms at less depths 
and in higher temperatures. 

The great lesson which it reads is, that vital processes can go on 
in certain animals at prodigious depths, and in much cold, quite as 
Vrell as in less depths and in considerable heat. It suggests that a 
great number of the Invortebrata arc not much affected by tempera¬ 
ture, and that the supply of food is tho most important matter in 
their economy. 

The researches of Hooker, who obtained Polyzoa and Foraminifera 
in soundings at a depth of nearly 400 fathoms off the icy barrier of 
the South Pacific, of Wallich in tho Atlantic, and of Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards in tho Mediterranean have had much influence upon 
geological thought in this age, which, so far as geologists are con¬ 
cerned, is remarkably averse to theory. For many years before any 
very deep soundings had been taken with the view of searching the 
sea-bottom for life, geologists bad moro or less definite opinions con¬ 
cerning tho deposition of organisms in sediments at great depths. 
Certainly more than thirty years ago deep-sea deposits were sepa¬ 
rated by geologists from those which they considered to havo been 
formed in shallower seas. The finely divided sediment of strata con¬ 
taining Crinoids, Brachiopods, Foraminifera, ami simple Madrepo- 
raria was supposed to have been deposited in deeper water than 
formations containing largo pebbles, stones, and the mollusca whose 
representatives now live in shallows. Tho relations of such strata 
to each other during subsidence, the first being found occasionally to 
overlap the last, proved that thoro was a deeper sea fauna in the offing 
of the old shores which were tenanted by littoral and shallow-water 
species. The deposition of strata containing Foraminifera, Madrepora¬ 
ria, and Echinodermata, whose limestone is remarkably free from any 
foreign substances, has boon considered to have taken place in very 
deep water $ this theory has been founded upon the observations of 
the naturalist and mineralogist. Indeed no geologist has hesitated 
in assigning a great depth to the origin of some deposits in the 
Laurentian, Silurian, or in any other formation. The “ flysoh,” a 
a great sediment of the Eocene formation, has been considered to 
have been formed at a great depth and under great pressure* Its 
singularly unfbssiliferous character was supposed to be due to tho 
absence of life at the depths of tho ocean where the sediment collected. 
But this was a theory of the early days of geology, when the de¬ 
structive influence of chemical processes in strata upon the remains 
of organisms in them was hardly admitted* 

Tho great value of suoh researches as those so ably carried out by 
ThdinsOn, Carpenter, and Jeffreys is the definite knowledge they 
impart to the geologist, who is theorising in the right direction, but 
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'whose notions of the depth at which the sediments containing Inver¬ 
tebrate can be deposited are indefinite. These researches contribute 
to more exaot knowledge, and they will materially assist the de¬ 
velopment of those hypotheses which are current amongst advanced 
geologists into fixed theories. I do not think that any geological 
theory worthy of the term, and which has originated from geological 
induction, will be upset by those careful investigations into the 
bathymetrical distribution of life and temperature. The theories 
involving pressure and the intensity of the hardness of deep-sea 
deposits will suffer from the researches ; but many difficulties in the 
way of the palaeontologist will be romoved. The researches tend to 
explain the occurrence of a magnificent deep-sea coral-fauna in the 
Palaeozoic times in high latitudes, and of Jurassic and Cainozoie 
faunas on tho sarao area, and they favour the doctrines of uniformity. 
They explain the cosmopolitan nature of many organisms, past and 
present, whioh wore credited with a deep-sea habitat, and they 
afford the foundations for a theory upon the world-wide distribution 
of many forms during every goological formation. 

It is not advisable, however, to make too much of the interesting 
identities and resemblances of some of the deep-sea and abyssal 
forms with those of such periods as tho Cretaceous, for instance. In 
tho early days of goological science there was a favourite theory that 
at tho expiration of a period the whole of the life of tho globe was 
destroyed, and that at tho commencement of the succeeding age a 
new creation took place. There were as many destructions and 
creations as periods ; or, to use tho words of an American geologist, 
there was a succession of platforms. This theory held back tho 
scienco, just as tho theory that the Bun revolved round the earth re¬ 
tarded the progress of astronomy. Moreover it had that armour of 
sanctity to protect it wliich is so hard to pierce by the most reason¬ 
able opposition. Nevertheless every now and then a geologist re¬ 
cognized the same fossils in rocks which belonged to different periods. 
A magnificent ossay by Edward Forbes on tho Cretaceous Fossils of 
Southern India, a wonderful production and far before its ago*, gave 
hope and confidence to the few palaeontologists who began to assert 
that periods were perfectly artificial notions—that it did not follow, 
because one set of deposits was forming in one part of the world, 
others exactly corresponding to it elsewhere, so far as the organic 
remains are concerned, wero contemporaneous—and that life hod 
progressed on the globe continuously and without a break from the 
dawn of it to the present time. 

Tho persistence of some species through great vertical ranges of 
strata, and the relation between the world-wide distribution of forms 
and this persistence wero noticed by D’Archiao, De Vemeuil, Forbes, 
and others. The identity of some species in the remote natural- 
history provinces of the existing state of things was established in 
spite of the dogmatic opposition of authorities; and then geologists 
accepted tho theories that there were several naiurol-histonr pro¬ 
vinces during ever}' artificial period, that some species lived longer 
* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. i. p. 79, 
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and wandered more than others, and that some have lasted even 
from the Paleozoic age to the present. 

Persistence of type was the title of a lecture delivered by Professor 
Huxley* many years ago; and this persistence has been admitted 
by every palaeontologist who has had the opportunity of examining 
large series of fossils from every formation from all parts of the 
world. 

Geological ages are characterized by a number of organisms which 
are not found in others, and by the grouping of numerous species 
which ore allied to those of preceding and succeeding times, but which 
are not identical. Certain portions of the world’s surface wore te¬ 
nanted by particular groups of forms during every geological age ; 
and there was a similarity of arrangement in this grouping under 
the same external physical conditions. To use Huxley’s term, 
the “ homotaxis ” of certain natural-history provinces during the 
successive geological ages has been very exact. The specios differed: 
but there was a philosophy in the consecutive arrangements of high¬ 
land and low-land faunas and floras, and of those of shallow seas, 
deep seas, oceans, and reef-areas. The oceanic + conditions, for in¬ 
stance, can bo traced by organic remaius from the Laurentian to the 
present time, and the deep-sea corals now under consideration are 
representative of those of older doop sens. 

It is not a matter for surprise, then, that, there being such a thing 
as persistence of type and of species, some very old forms should have 
lived on through the ages whilst their surroundings were changed 
over and over again. But this persistence does not indicate that, 
there have not been sufficient physical and biological changes during 
its lasting to alter the face of all things enough to give geologists 
the right of asserting the succession of several periods. Tho occur¬ 
rence of early Cainozoic Madreporaria in the deep sea to the north¬ 
west of Great Britain only proves that certain forms of life have 
persisted during the vast changes in the physical geography of the 
world which were initiated by the upheaval of the Alps, the Hima¬ 
layas, and large mosses of the Andes. To say that we are therefore 
still in the Cainozoio or Cretaceous age would hardly be consistent 
with the necessary terminology of geological science. 

During the end of tho Miocene age and the whole of tho Pliocene 
the Sicilian area was occupied by a deep sea. The distinction be¬ 
tween the faunas of those times and the present becomes less, year 
after year, as science progresses; and it is evident that a great 
number of existing species of nearly every class flourished before the 
occurrence of the great changes in physical geology whioh have be¬ 
come the artificial breaks of tertiary geologists. That the Cainozoic 
deep-sea oorals should resemble, and in some instances should he 
identical in species with, the forms now inhabiting vast depths, is 
therefore quite in accordance with the philosophy of modern geology. 
Before the deposition of the Cainozoic strata, and whilst the deep- 
sea deposits of the Eocene age were collecting in the Franco-British 

v • Royal Institution. See also Pres. Address, Geol. Soc., 1870. 

t P- M- Duncan, Quart. Joum. Geol* Soc. No. 101. 
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area, there was a Madreporarian fauna there whioh was singularly 
like unto that which followed it, both as regards the shape of the 
forms and thoir genera. Still earlier, during tho slow subsidence of 
the great Upper Cretaceous deep-sea area, there was a coral-fauna 
in the north and west of Europe, of which the existing is very re¬ 
presentative. The simple forms predominate in both faunas. Cargo - 
phyllia is a dominant genuB in either; and a branching Synhelia of 
the old fauna is replaced in the present state of things by a branching 
Lophohelia. Tho similarity of deop-sea coral-faunas might be carried 
still further back in tho world’s history ; but it must bo enough for 
my purpose to asseii tho representative character and the homotaxis 
of the Upper Cretaceous, the Tertiary, and the existing deep-sea 
coral-faun as. This charuetor is enhanced by tho persistence of types; 
but still the representative faunas oro separable by vast intervals of 
time. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Parthenogenesis in Polistes gallica. By Prof. C. T. von Siebold. 

As long ago as 1858, Leuckart ascertained that tho workers in 
societies of humble bees and wusjjs lay eggs, and that these eggs are 
capable of development. Yon Siebold has resumed these experiments 
upon Polistes gallica. This wasp is peculiarly suitable for such in¬ 
vestigations, because its nest consists of a single comb entirely 
exposed. Tho comparative imperfeetnoss of this nest allows the 
observer to follow all the actions of its inhabitants and all the 
phenomena which take place in its cells. Von Siebold succeeded 
in fixing great numbers of colonies of Polistes in places selected by 
him. He even succoedod in making these nests moveable for the 
purpose of experiment, without causing their inhabitants to abandon 
them. In this way he was able to observe hundreds of colonies of 
Polistes from thoir origin to their extinction. 

One nest of Polistes suffices for an entire summer for a colony, 
which it serves as a habitation and nursery. In the autumn all the 
colonies perish, however numerous they may be. Every spring 
isolated females give origin, each for itself, to new colonies. These 
females were producod during the previous summer, which they 
passed in a virgin state, and were fecundated by copulation in the 
autumn before falling into thoir winter sleep. The spermatozoids 
stored in the seminal receptacle are preserved in good condition 
throughout tho winter, and ini spring fertilize the eggs as the de¬ 
position of the latter goes on. Each of those females constructs for 
itself a nest composed of a small number of cells, and busies itself at 
first with opposition, and then with the bringing up of the new 
generation. The new individuals thus engendered are, up to the 
middle of summer, exclusively females. The first of these individuals, 
reared by isolated mothers, are females of very small size. Their 
smallness is no doubt duo to the circumstance that the mother, being 
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overwhelmed with work, can only furnish her young with a scanty 
supply of nourishment. These small individuals have hitherto been 
regarded as workers or neuters; but this denomination is erroneous. 
Yon Siobold has dissected many of these small individuals of Polistes, 
and ascertained, by tho examination of their generative apparatus, 
that they are not, like the worker bees, females arrested in their 
development, but perfectly dcvolopod females the turgid ovaxieB of 
which are Med with eggs ready to be laid. 

As soon as the original mothers have thus produced assistants in 
the form of theso active virgins, the increase of the nest takes place 
rapidly, and the larvae, receiving more abundant nourishment, aro 
transformed into wasps as large os their mother. Towards the end 
of June or the beginning of July tho comb presents a large surface 
and is composed of a very groat number of cells. At this period 
some male individuals may bo remarked for the first time among the 
numerous large and small females. Their number soon increases 
considerably. The observation of these facts suggested to Yon Siebold 
that there might exist, in Polistes , a division of physiological labour— 
in this sense, that the fecundated females of tho preceding year pro¬ 
duce only femalo eggs, whilst the virgins of tho new generation 
produce male eggs parthonogonetically. This hypothesis seomed to 
find support in the small number of ovarian tubes in Polistes , which 
can only produce an inconsiderable number of eggs. 

Experiment has confirmed this hypothesis in the most striking 
manner. Yon Siebold selected a certain number of nests in the spring, 
at a period when the mothers had already reared one or two assistants. 
He removed from these nests the mothers, and dissected them in 
order to ascertain the condition of their generative organs. Ho 
always found the ovarian tubes in full activity, and the seminal re¬ 
ceptacle full of mobile spermatozoids. At the same time ho entirely 
emptied all the colls of those nests which contained eggs or any 
small larvoo, preserving only the larva) of large size. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the disappearance of the mothers, the little virgins continued to 
take care of tho lame which had been preserved, and consequently 
the colonies did not perish. Yon Siebold took tho procaution to 
mark, in each of the nests experimented upon, the occupied and 
empty colls. In a few days ho perceived that some of tho latter 
contained eggs. Careful examination even enabled him to surprise 
some of tho little virgin wasps at tho moment when they were 
Ovipositing at the bottom of a cell. Theso individuals were at once 
sacrificed, when the six ovarian tubes were fouud to be completely 
developed, filled with ova in different stages of growth, whilst the 
seminal recoptaclo was perfectly formed but completely empty. 

During this time, thanks to the assiduous caro of tho young virgins, 
netf* femalo individuals, produced from tho largo larva) which had 
not been sacrificed, arrived at their complete development, and at once 
took part in the labours of the society. The nests wore consequently 
enlarged by new cells, which were speedily occupied by eggs laid by 
tho virgins. All these eggs (and this is the important fact) wero 
developed notwithstanding tho absence of fecundation, and gave 
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birth to young larvee which prospered under tho care of the virgin 
society. All these larvee, at their final transformation, furnished 
males, in opposition to the larvee which had boon previously pro¬ 
duced by the original mother, and which had furnished only females. 

It may, perhaps, be usked whether a strange fecundated mother 
may not have penetratod accidentally into the nests deprived of their 
mother, and oviposited here and there in the cells. To this question 
Yon Siebold gives a decided negative. During tho four years which 
ho has devoted to the study of theso wasps, he has constantly 
ascertained that the inhabitants of one nest never tolerate the 
intrusion of a Polistes from another colony into their society. Tho 
instinct of these Hymonoptera informs thorn that these intruders are 
only robbers penetrating into their nost to steal the larvee and 
devour them. It is therefor© ovident that in Polistes gallica the 
male individuals originate parthenogenotically from unfecundatod 
eggs.— Zeitschr. fur wiss. Zoolor/ie, Bd. xx. p. 236; Bill. Univ. 
March 15, 1870, Bull Sci . p. 271. 


On Force and Will. By B. A. Gould. 

Scientists are now ol' accord that “ force can neither be created 
nor destroyed,” and that “ tho quantity of force in nature is just 
as eternal and unalterable as the quantity of matter.” Its various 
forms are eminently convertible, yet utterly indestructible. And to 
avoid that fruitful source of disagreement among the ablest men, 
which has arisen from the ambiguous signification of the word, we 
must adopt the moaning which is finding general acceptance, and 
define force as 44 that which is expended in producing or resisting 
motion ”—thus clearly discriminating between force and its cause. 

In his retiring address before the American Association last year, 
our honoured ex-president Dr. Barnard presented an argument, so 
vigorous and cloar that I see no room for an adequate rejoinder, in 
opposition to the doctrine which would extend the principle of 
the conservation of foroe to the phenomena of consciousness—“ a 
philosophy which at the present day is boldly taught in public 
schools of science, and which numbers among its disciples many 
very able men.” He says, for instance :— 

“ Organio changes are physical effects, and may be received with¬ 
out hesitation as the representative equivalents of physical forces 
expended. But sensation, will, emotion, passion, thought aro in 
no conceivable sense physical 99 (Proc. Amer. Assoc. Chioago, p. 80). 

“ The philosophy which makes thought a form of foroe, makes 
thought a mode of motion, converts the thinking being into a 
mechanical automaton, whose sensations, emotions, intellections 
are mere vibrations produced in its material suhstanoe by.the play 
of physical forces, and whose conscious existence must for ever cease 
when the exhausted organism shall at length fail to respond to 
theso external impulses ” (ibid. p. 91). 

“ Thought cannot ho physical force, because it admits of no mea- 
suro. * * A thing unsusceptible of measuro cannot he a quan- 
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tity; and a thing that is not even a quantity oannot be a force ” 
(ibid. pp. 93, 94). 

Before the cogent reasoning carried out by President Barnard, of 
which the general tenor is indicated by these quotations, the view 
that force affords a middle term between the moral and the material 
worlds can be sustained as little as the pure materialism against 
whioh the argument was directed. But if we ascend a grade 
higher, and consider that whioh guides and compels force, as force 
guides matter, 1 am disposed to believe that the problem may bo 
nearer to a solution. Yet I offer my views with hesitation, not 
unmindful of the great thinkers who have considered these exalted 
topics, and shrinking from the rebuke of presumption. 

There is an elegant experiment, in which the tension of a spring 
is made to produce heat by percussion, thus developing the current 
from a thermo-electric battery, which by successive modifications of 
its force exhibits hoat, chemical action, magnetic attraction, and 
finally bends another spring—the same original force successively 
appearing in all tbcBC various manifestations until it » reestablished 
in its primitive form. In such an experiment the imperfections of 
the apparatus would of course entail some loss at each successive 
step, and thus preclude the practical recovery of an available forco 
equal to that expended in the original flexure of the spring. Yet 
the fact is beyond question that such loss is due Bololy to tho inade¬ 
quacy of our implements for collecting and transmitting the force 
at eaoh stage of the experiment; for the law of conservation teaches 
that it is in every instance converted into other form or forms 
without diminution. Could such an apparatus bo constructed with 
theoretical perfection, it would represent an eternal circuit of foroe; 
and, like the frictionless pendulum in a vacuum, it would exhibit a 
perpetual motion, after the needful impulse had once been applied. 
The spring would oscillate for ever, did no extraneous force oppose, 
whether the forco producing its rebound were or were not trans¬ 
mitted through a chain of modifications. 

In this inert apparatus no force whatever would have been ira- 
bodied; yet qualities would have been implanted by design, which 
would compel an indestructible force applied to it to play the part 
of an unwilling Proteus. The inforonee seems unavoidable that 
force may be guided and controlled, compelled to oxert itself in this 
or that shape, without tho outlay of any other force for the purpose. 
If it be objected that it is an intrinsic law of foroe that it shall 
ohango its form in exerting itself, the case is in no wise altered by 
the expression of this truism. Our design has prescribed, and (ex¬ 
traneous force being absent) might indefinitely prescribe, the modes 
and directions in which that constant force should manifest itself. 

Muscular force is directed, and in its vital aotion is usually con¬ 
trolled, by will If we assume it to be coequal with the expenditure 
of tissue +, measurable alike by its transferred results and by the 

* Bren if it be also, to some extent, supplied by the disorganisation 
not ftilly converted, the argument is not thereby affected. 
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decomposition of this tissue, whore and what is that power which 
lots loose or withholds this foroo, and whose action is attended by a 
conscious effort? It is the will—a something which directs and 
controls force without expending it. Not only are thought and 
forms of consciousness not forces, if the reasoning alroady adduced 
be correct, but, although often moral incentives to the will, they are 
not even motive energies in the sense in which I think we must 
concede the will to bo such. It is true that the exorcise of thought 
is followed by fatigue, yet it is not attended by a sense of effort, 
except in so far as it is directed by an exertion of the will. And 
although the former doubtless consumes tissue, have we any reason 
for believing that the exercise of will docs the same, apart from that 
consumption which corresponds to the forces whose mode of action 
it prescribes ? 

Thus it would appear that the metamorphosis of foroe, though 
not “ work done ” in the mechanioal sonse, is the result of some 
definite mode of causation. What this causation is, and whether it 
is susceptible of measurement, are tho next questions. In the some 
category with this agency, or energy, or influence, the vital prin¬ 
ciple would seem to belong—directing forces while it neither 
expends nor consumes them. In the growth of organic beings, 
unstablo combinations are formed; and organized structures are 
thence reared, in which, as Kant has so beautifully Baid, " all parts 
aro mutually ends and means.” If in such organic development 
force is consumed, disorganization without decomposition ought to 
evolve it. Of the deposit of force in the unstable material of the 
tissues I am not speaking, but of the vitality itself, which repre¬ 
sents an energy requisite for the development and growth of or¬ 
ganisms, their dissolution being in turn attended by development 
of inferior forms of life, which suggest that this energy may have 
again been made available—an energy, too, which is not “ foroe * as 
this term has just now been defined. 

No comparison can be drawn between vitality and those mole¬ 
cular forces which build the crystal. Crystalline forms arise when 
tho moleoular attractions enjoy the freest scope ; and their construc¬ 
tion must be attended by an evolution of foroe which ought to be 
rooognizable by physical tests, and which should also bo measurable 
by an excess of their resistanoo to solution, over that of compara¬ 
tively 'amorphous masses of the same material, in whieh equal 
weights present equal surfaces. 

So, too, not only in that individuality which life confers and in 
the impossibility of insulating or transferring vitality, but also in 
its hereditary character and its apparent susceptibility of indefinite 
increase or diminution, tho yital energy violates our fundamental 
conceptions of force, and demands a separate category, seeming to 
belong in the same with will. If will and life be forms of force, 
their total amount must be limited by the law of conservation. If, 
on the other hand, they are outside tho realm of forces, wc may > 
more readily indulgo the conviction to which experience would lepq, 
that their freedom is unfettered by any restrictions within 
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knowledge, oach enjoying an indefinite, though possibly a corre¬ 
lated scope in its own domain. The indestructibility of both matter 
and force implies a fixod coefficient of force for matter in equi¬ 
librium ; but how great is the contrast offered in this respect by 
such energies as life and will! 

Now, if this reasoning bo correct, we may have in this class of 
energies that middle term, so earnestly desired and so intensely 
necdfhl, which unites the phenomena of matter with those of spirit, 
and forms the connecting link between science and religion, their 
harmonious conjunction affording the highest system of philosophy. 
It is this class of energies which, controlling the foreos of matter, 
guides and governs thoir modifications and transformations. It is 
this, moreover, which, inseparable from mind, is exerted by all con- 
scions organism. The mystic play of cooqual, but, to our senses, so 
dissimilar forces, and the equally recondite mutual action of the eye, 
the brain, and the nerve, alike demand agencies transcending all 
our science, yet implicitly obeying physical laws, Tho highest 
manifestation of these agencies is in will; the highest agent is the 
Almighty. Thus tho dictum of faith, that tho universe exists only 
by virtue of tho continued will of its Creator, represents a palpable 
seiontiffc fact; and we may see that tho pantheist, the materialist, 
and the spiritualist (I will not be deburrod from this noble word by 
the associations of its misuse to-day) havo been contemplating the 
same exalted truth from different aspects, with limited ranges of 
vision .—Sil liman's American Journal , March 1870. 


On the Constitution and Mode of Formation of the Ovum of the 
Sacculinee. By M. Balbiajti. 

In a note inserted in the * Comptos llendus * of the 29th No¬ 
vember last, M. E. van Bcncden undertook to show that tho inter¬ 
pretation given by M. Gorbe to the facts observed by him in his 
investigation of the mode of formation of tho ovum of tho Sacculincn 
is incorrect. At the same time he presents a very different expla¬ 
nation of these facts, and he concludes by rejecting as unfounded 
the inductions which M. Gerbe had drawn from his observations 
with regard to the constitution of the ovum in a great number of 
animals. In his memoir M. E. van Beneden also criticizes the 
opinions that I have put forward as to the nature and physiological 
function of the peculiar body first seen in the ova of certain spi¬ 
ders by some German observers, and which I subsequently mode 
the subject of a special memoir, presented to the Academy in 1804. 
I shall endeavour to reply hereafter to those of M. E. van Bene- 
den’s assertions which concern me ; but in the meantime it is not 
without interest to inquire which, M. Gerbe or M. van Benedon, is 
in the right in the explanation proposed by him of the facts ob¬ 
served by him in the Sacculinee . 

Let us first recall in a few words the manner in which these facts 
were detailed by M. Gorbe, According to this obsorver the ovum of 
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the Sacculina is constructed upon a type analogous to that of Birds; 
that is to say, it is composed of a nutritive part, or yelk, and a 
plastic part, or cicatrioula. Aocording to him, this structure is mani¬ 
fest especially in the young ovules, which even appear as if composed 
of two distinct halves or lobes separated by a median constriotion, of 
which one represents the primitive yelk, the other the germinative 
portion. Afterwards the latter is no longer visible, except in the form 
of a small rounded prominence on the surface of the mature ovum. 
The yelk and the cicatricula each bear at the centre of formation a se¬ 
parate vesicle, such as I had myself previously assumed for the ova of 
a considerable number of animals ; but, reversing the parts ascribed 
by me to each of these two constituent elements of tho ovule, M. 
Gerbe regards the vesicle placed at the centre of the eioatricula os 
corresponding to the germinal vesicle of other species of animals, 
and that situated in the midst of the yelk as tho homologue of the 
second vesiclo which 1 have indicated in the vitelline nucleus of 
the Arachnida, Myriopoda, &c. 

When M. Gerbe published these results I thought it necessary to 
raise some objections to his views; but not having then any personal 
knowledge of the facts upon which ho based them, I confined myself 
to showing that his observations had not tho precision necessary to 
justify tho goneral conclusions which M. Gorbo drew from them 
with regard to tho function of the two primitive vesicles of the 
ovum. I have since acquired more decisive proofs, having had the 
opportunity, during a recent residence on the coast, of undertaking 
some researches on my own account into the mode of formation of 
tho ovum in the Sacculin*. I have observed all the interesting facts 
to which M. Gerbe first called tho attention of naturalists ; but, like 
M. van Benoden, I am obliged to interpret thorn quite differently 
from the able naturalist of the College of France. On tho contrary, 
my observations agree in almost all points with those of M. van Be- 
noden, although made quite iudopondently. This will appear clearly 
from the following rfowni of my investigation of Pdtogaster Paguri 
(Bathke). 

Let us first examine the facts observed in the little Nanpliiform 
larva which represent the first age of tho animal at its escape from 
the egg. When observed in an uninjured state, we only see in 
their interior a mixture of refractive globules, the remains of the 
nutritive vitellus, and of larger bodies, refracting light much more 
feebly, and having all the characters of true cells. But on bursting 
the outer integument of the larva by careful pressure, the contents 
esoape, and we see that these cells are rudimentary ova attached by 
a prolongation, in the form of a peduncle, to a slender central cord* 
a sort of raehis, on the surface of which the ovules originate by 
budding. This structure of the ovary of the larva of PdtogasU* 
greatly reminds one of that of the same organ in the Araohnida. 
The ovules are pyriform; tho largest have an average diameter of 
0*025 millim.; whilst the smallest appear as almost imperceptible 
grains attached to the surface of the raehis. Nothing in the con¬ 
stitution of these bodies recalls the organization whioh M. Gfrbe 
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ascribes to them in the adult Sacculina. The ovules, in tho larva, 
at least during the first period which follows tho exclusion of tho 
latter, evidently only represent simple cells with their ordinary con¬ 
stituent parts—namely, a protoplasm which is sometimes homo¬ 
geneous, sometimes more or less granular, according to tho state of 
development, and a nucleus or germinal vesicle, 0*014 millim. in 
breadth in tho most advanced ovulos, and furnished with a single 
nucleolus or germinal spot, which is comparatively large and well 
marked. Moreover by means of reagents we may display aA 
enveloping membrane surrounding tho ovules; but this appears to 
mo to be rather a capsular envelope than a real vitelline membrane. 
What are the modifications undergone by tho reproductive appa¬ 
ratus during the successive phases through which tho larva passes 
before commencing its sedentary and parasitic existence ? My in¬ 
vestigations have taught me nothing about this; for I have not boon 
able to meet with tho larva again until, fixed upon the abdomen of 
the Pagurus , it had become transformod into the adult animal, a 
sort of pouch filled with eggs, in which tho latter pass through all 
tho stagos of their ovarian and embryonal evolution. At this period 
of their life the ovarian rachis of the larva has bocomo transformed 
into a ramose organ, the numerous divisions of which serve to sup¬ 
port a multitude of ©vigorous follicles, which are appondod to it as 
tho grapes of a bunch aro to its ramifications. When the ovary is 
tom under water, the elements enclosed in tho ovigerous follicles arc 
set free. These are, in tho first place, some spherical bodies ren¬ 
dered opaque by tho numerous refractivo globules containod in their 
interior; those aro easily recognized as ova more or less approaching 
their period of maturation. Their diameter varies between 0*13 
and 0*15 millim. Wo shall revert hereafter to tho constitution of 
these bodies. Side by side with them wo see a great number of 
other smaller elements, as to tho signification of which we may at 
first hesitate. Some of them aro regularly round cells, 0*02-0*03 
millim. in breadth, formed of a transparent, finely granular proto¬ 
plasm, with a nucleus 0*015 millim. in diameter, ftirnished with 
a simplo, large and rounded, very refractive nucleolus. The others 
have a bilobed form, and appear, at the first glance, to be constituted 
by tho adhesion of two of tho preceding cells ; but a more careful 
examination soon shows that they are merely a state of division of 
tho latter. 

Thus we see all the forms intermediate between the simple cells 
and the bilobed bodies, namely:—cells still regularly spherical, but 
already enclosing two juxtaposod nuclei; others which begin to 
exhibit a median constriction of their body, with a tendency on the 
part of the two nuclei to separate from each other ; othors, finally, 
m which the two now cells are already well defined, but remain 
adherent by a larger or smaller part of thoir surface. 

In these last elements we readily recognize the bilobed ovules of 
M. Gerbe, or the mother cells in their different states of division 
described by M. van Benoden. I have but little to add to the de¬ 
scription given of them by this latter observer. Tho two daughter 
Ann . & Mag . N, Hist, Ser. 4. Vol. v. 21 
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cells are not at first separated by any intermediate membrane, and 
their protoplasm is directly continuous ; so that, looking at things 
only by their first appearance, M. Gerbo might really be justified in 
thinking that he had under his eyes a small ovum with two lobes, 
each containing a vesicular nucleus in a common vitelline mass. 
But the illusion is no longer possible when these bodies have passed 
to a more advanced stage. In fact a transverse membranous sep¬ 
tum is soon formed between the two adherent daughter cells, 
and separates their contents. This septum is visibly continuous 
with the line of tho outer contour of the two cells, and conse¬ 
quently cannot be interpreted otherwise than as an internal prolon¬ 
gation of the enveloping membrane, which was originally com¬ 
mon to them. Thus I cannot share in the opinion of M. van Bene- 
den, who denios a cell-membrane to the young ovulos. It is by 
means of this median septum, which, instead of splitting, and thus 
permitting tho separation of the two ovules, remains simple, that 
the latter are, so to speak, soldered together. This splitting only 
takes place much later, when one of tho two united colls, having 
alone continued its development, becomes transformed into a ma¬ 
ture ovum, as described by M. van Benoden. We still seo, for a 
longer or shorter time, at the surface of this ovum, tho ovule which 
has remained stationary in its development in the form of a small 
rounded prominence ; but this is detached when the ovum quits its 
follicle to pass into the oviferous pouch. It was by following the 
gradual development of this ovum that M. van Beneden ascertained 
that the supposed cicatrioula with which M, Gerbe had endowed it 
was nothing but the little sister cell adhering to it, and that the 
cellular nucleus which the same observer supposed to exist at the 
centre of this cicatricula was only the nucleus of this same cell. We 
arrive at a similar demonstration by the mechanical means which 
enable us to separate these two bodies. Thus by rolling the ovum 
carefully undor a thin glass cover, we sometimes succeed in detach¬ 
ing from it the little ovule, which, as soon as it is free, resumes its 
original spheroidal form. The same result is also sometimes obtained 
by the action of chemical substances, which cause the contraction of 
the protoplasm, by the tendency of the little ovule to acquire a 
rounded form under the influence of those reagents.— CompUs 
Rendus , December 20, 1809, tome lxix. pp. 1320-1324. 

On some Mammalia from Eastern Thibet . 

By M. A. Milne-Edwabds. 

Two monkeys inhabit the coldest and least accessible forests of 
eastern Thibet. One is a Macacus , allied to M. speeiosus and M. 
tcheliensis , in which tho tail is very short. Its coat is of a dark 
greyish brown; tho hairs, which are very long and thick, present 
no differently coloured bands ; the lower parts of the body are of a 
much lighter grey, and the face and hands are flesh-coloured. The 
species is named M, thibetanus. 

The second species is a Semnopithecus, named 8. roxdlana by the 
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author. It is distinguished by its very long and thick coat, tho 
hairs of which are grey at their base and silvery yollow towards 
the point; the latter colour predominates on the limbs, the belly, 
and the sides of the face, and is mingled with a very brilliant red 
tinge on tho frontal region. The upper margin of tho nostrils is 
much developed, forming a true nose. 

Two species of Inscctivora form the types of new genera. One 
of these seems to bo a transition form between the Desmans and the 
Shrews; like the former it has the posterior feet dilated into nata¬ 
tory pallets, and its tail is long and laterally compressed; but its 
snout is short, and its teeth resemble those of Sore a?. It has sixteen 
teeth in the upper and twelve in the lower jaw. To this animal the 
author gives the name of Nectogale elegans. The second form is 
nearly allied to the Shrews, but is distinguished by having scaly feet 
and a tail so short as to be concealed by the hairs ; it has only 
twenty-four teeth, twelve above and twelve below. For this genus 
the author proposes tho name of Anourosorex. A mole, named Talpa 
longirostris , is characterized by its very elongated muzzle, which 
gives it a certain resemblance to the Japanese T. moogura. The 
latter has only six inferior incisors ; the new Thibetan species has 
eight. 

The most interesting animal is one called by the Abbt ? David 
Ursus melnnoleucus. The author states that it is not a bear, although 
resembling one in its external appearance, but in its ostoological and 
dentary characters it approaches the Pandas (Ailurus) and llaccoons. 
It forms a new genus, for whioh the name of Ailuropoda iB proposed. 
The author also notices a fine Flying Squirrel, which has the head 
and breast oovered with a mixture of bright-red and white hairs. 
He names it Pteromys alborufus.—Comptes Eendus y February 14, 
1870, tome lxx. pp. 341-342. 

On the Transformation of the Nests of the House-Martin (Hirundo 
urbica, Linn,). By M. A. Pouchet. 

M. Pouchet has noticed a change in the design of the nests of the 
common House-Martin, which he says has beon effected within the 
last forty years, and tho observation of which leads him to think 
that the notion of tho exact persistence of the same mode of nest- 
building is by no means so certain as has generally been supposed. 
He refers to several instances in which we may presume that a 
change took place on the birds of certain species quitting the open 
country and ooming to take up their abode among human habitations. 

With regard to the Houso-Martin, M. Pouchet states that, having 
procured some nests in order to draw them, he was surprised to 
find that they differed considerably from those which he had collected 
forty years ago, and whioh are still preserved in the Museum at 
Rouen. A reference to published figures of the Martin's nest fur¬ 
nished further evidence of the same kind. 

The nests of tho older form are hollow quarters of hemispheres 
applied by three sections to the embrasures of windows or to the 
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surface of buildings, and having a very small circular opening , two 
or threo centimetres in diameter, for the entrance and exit of the 
birds. The new nests, on tho contrary, represent the quarter of a 
hollow hemiovoid, having its poles much elongated, and its three 
sections adhering to the walls of buildings, except above, where the 
entrance is formed; and this entrance, instead of being a mere 
rounded hole, is a long transverse fissure boundod below by a de¬ 
pression of tho margin of the nest, and above by a projection of the 
building to which the nest is attachod. This aperture is nine or ten 
centimetres in length, whilst its gape is only two centimetres. 

M. Pouchet regards this alteration in the form of the nest as not 
only a change, but an improvement. The greater extent of the floor 
gives more room for the movements of the little family, the members 
of which will be less heaped upon one another. Tho long narrow 
aperture enables the young birds to put out their heads so to to 
breathe the fresh air and contemplate the world around them* whilst 
the aocess of the parent birds to the nest without displacing the 
young ones is rendered far more easy, and tho interior of the nest is 
better protected from the weather. 

His attention having been called to this change in the structure of 
the Martins’ nests, M. Pouchet set to work to examine with a glass 
the nests in position in various parts of Rouen. Ho found that 
upon the old churchoB of the centre of the town many of the nests 
presented the old construction, being either old nests repaired and 
made fit for use, or tho work of conservative architects who stil^ 
stuck to the old plan; tho former appeared to M. Pouchet to be the 
most probable supposition. Mixod with these were other nests of 
the new form. Along tho new streets of Rouen, on the other hand, 
all the nests were built after the new fashion.— Comptes Rendu*, 
March 7,1870, tome lxx. pp. 492-496. 


Character of a new Species of Crossoptdlon. 

By the Abbe Armand David. 

M. Milne-Edwarda has communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
the following diagnosis of a Crossoptilon , extracted from a letter of 
M. A. David, dated Sso-Tchuan, December 18,1869. The species is 
named G.ccerulescens :— 

“ Same dimensions and form as C auritv/m ; feet red ; bill light 
red, marked with brown towards the tip; iris reddish nut-brown; 
head like that of the specios from Pokin, with the elongated feathers 
of the ears a little more developed; general colour of the plumage a 
uniform and very fine dark-bluish slate-colour , except that the ends 
of the large feathers of tho tail are black and shining, with green 
and violet reflections; the three or four small lateral feathers are 
white at their basal portion or entirely, according to age; the large 
quill-feathers of the wings also are olive-coloured; and the black 
velvety feathers of the top of the head are separated from the slate- 
coloured feathers of the neck by a small white streak .”—Comptes 
Rendus , March 7,1870, tome lxx. p. 538. 
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XXXIII.— On two new Species of the For am inifermis Genus 

Squamulina; and on a new Species o/*I)iffiugia. By H. J. 
Carter, F.R.S. &c. 

[Plates IV. & V.] 

The genus Squamulina , according to Dr. Carpenter, was in¬ 
stituted by Prof. Schultze (Ueber den Organismus dei; Polytha- 
lamien, &c., 1854) for u a minute Monothalamion of which he 
found several specimens at Ancona, adhering to the surface of 
Alg® and to the sides of a glass vessel in which sea-water 
had been long kept. The shell, whose largest diameter is 
about l-300th of an inch, has the form of an irregular plano¬ 
convex lens, being usually flat, or nearly so, on its attached 
aide (which accommodates itself to the surface whereon it 
grows) and convex on its free side, on some part of which, 
usually about halfway between the centre and the periphery, 
is a wide orifice from which the pseudopodia issue. The shell 
is calcareous and opaque, and is destitute of |>ores; its adhe¬ 
rent layer is very thin ? and is with difficulty detached from 
the surface to which it is attached. The substance of the ani¬ 
mal is of a brownish-yellow colour, as in Gromia ; its pseudo¬ 
podia, however, seem fewer and less disposed to subdivide 
and inosculate. ,, (Carpenter, * Introduction to the Study of 
the Foraminifera,’ Ray Soc. Pub., p. 67, pi. 1. fig. 22; also 
Pritchard, 4 Infusoria,’ p. 558, cd. 1861.) 

Two arenaceous forms of this genus live in the laminarian 
xone at Budleigh-Salterton, as their presence on certain fuci 
cast upon the beach during storms indicates:—one like Squa¬ 
mulina lcBvt8 } the type species of Schultze’s genus iust de¬ 
scribed ; the other, also diseoidal, but bearing a little, erect, 
brush-like eminence on its convexity. 

For the former I would suggest the specific name variam , 
and for the latter *copula f from the resemblance of the, emi¬ 
nence to a little brush or broom. 

Ann.dk Mag, N, Hist, Ser.4. Vol.v . 
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Let us direct our attention to a description of the latter first, 
as being the most interesting form of the two species. 


Squamulina scopula } mihi. PL IV. figs. 1-11. 

Test white and hollow, consisting of a pedestal (fig. 3 a) and 
columnar portion (bl J), the former plano-convex ana the latter 
obversehr conical, terminating in a brush-like bunch of spi¬ 
cules (ff). Peaestal subcircular, more or less raised, closed 
below by a discoidal portion, which, stretching across its base, 
forms the point of attachment between the animal and the 
fucus or object on which it may be located; open above, 
where it joins the pointed end of the columnar portion. Co¬ 
lumnar portion erect, conical, witli the pointed end down¬ 
wards, consisting of a neck (a), body (c), and head (e ); neck 
contracted, more or less ligamentous, connecting the lower 
extremity of the column with the summit of the pedestal; 
body increasing in size upwards, and formed of two or more 
dilatations; head inflated, and bristled all over with sponge- 
spicules. The whole composed of fragments of hyaline colour¬ 
less quartz, mixed with sponge-spicules and a small portion of 
calcareous matter, cemented together by a cliitinous substance; 
tessellated and almost smooth below, becoming rougher up¬ 
wards, until the whole head is obscured by a heterogeneous 
mass of projecting spicules and other like bodies, obtained in¬ 
discriminately from all the sponges of the locality, both sili¬ 
ceous and calcareous, arranged in a spreading form obliquely 
forwards, not unlike the fibres of a little broom, whence its 
specific designation—but where the spicules are capitate and 
not pointed at each end, having the heads outwards ; grains of 
quartz, for the most part, so minute and numerous that, like 
pounded glass, they cause the test to present a white colour 
when dry, which, of course, becomes greyish in water. Chiti- 
nous substance or basal cement supporting the arenaceous 

{ >articles of the test outside, and inside forming a smooth sur- 
ace, which lines the chambered cavity of both pedestal ami 
column; thickest, and even fibrous, about the lower end of the 
column, where it connects the latter with the summit of the 
pedestal, and where (if not always, for a minute distance) it, in 
many instances^ is uncovered by the arenaceous coat (fig. 4 a), 
obviously for giving that latitude of movement to the column 
upon the pedestal which enables the former, when fresh or 
wet, to be bent down almost at right angles to the pedestal 
without breaking (fig. 2 a), but, on the contrary, with the power 
of regaining its erect position by the resilient nature of the 
chitine, here presenting a fibrous structure, perhaps in the 
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living state under the command of some contractile contri¬ 
vance obeying the instinct of the animal. Pedestal hollow, 
presenting septal prolongations of the arenaceous coat inwards 
from its circumference towards the centre, which they seldom 
if ever reach, but, extending upwards from the disk, along the 
dome of the convexity, lose themselves at last in the latter as 
they approach the round hole leading from its summit into the 
columnar portion (figs. 5-9). Columnar portion hollow, conr 
sisting of two or more chambers corresponding with the num¬ 
ber of its dilatations (f % i), bound together by isthraic contrac¬ 
tions, the last of which terminates in an aperture (A), about 
4-6000ths of an inch in diameter, at the free end of the column, 
in the centre of the brush of sponge-spicules. Animal occu¬ 
pying the cavity of the test, consisting of semitransparent 
yellowish sarcode (fig. 11 a) charged with granules and oil- 
globules (b b). frastules of Diatomaceos, especially Melostra (d) 7 
aark-brown bits of fucus, and reproductive cells (c); more 
attenuated and less coloured anteriorly, whence the pseudo¬ 
podia are projected j bearing the frustules of Diatomaceae 
and bits of fucus m the centre; and posteriorly charged 
with a great number of the reproductive cells, consisting of 
spherical, transparent, nucleated capsules, otherwise filled with 
a homogeneous, glairy, albuminous (?) substance. Largest 
test about 1-12th of an inch long; reproductive cells about 
2i-6000ths of an inch in diameter. 

Hob . Sea: Laminarian zone; fixed on the purse-like root 
of Laminaria bulbosa, chiefly on and among the rootlets, also 
on the fronds of Phyllophora lubens. Often in company^ on 
the former, with Squamulina varians 7 Lencosolenia botryoides , 
and Grantia ciliata . 

Loc. Beach at Budleigh-Salterton, Devonshire; cast ashore 
by storms. 

Ohs, We are indebted to Dr. Bowerbank for the first de¬ 
scription and illustration of this little organism (Phil. Trans. 
1862, p. 1105, pi. 73. fig. 3; repeated in ‘ Brit. Sponges,’ Kay 
Soc. Pub. 1864, vol. ii. p. 78, pi. 30. fig. 359), who gave it the 
name of “Halyphyaema Tumanowicziiy adding that “ it is re¬ 
markable for being the smallest British Sponge ” (!). But, 
as mental operations are seldom so correct as visual ones, so 
our author, who figures the polypes on the cord of Hyalonema 
as “ oscula” (Brit. Spong. vol. i. p. 287, pi. 35. fig. 374). has, 
in 1864, also very imperfectly figured this little Foraminiierous 
animal “as the smallest of British Sponges,” for which 


Schultze bad already instituted the genus u Squamulina ten 
years previously, viz. in 1854 (op. oil.). I do not, therefore, 
hesitate to use Schultze’s generic name with a new specific 
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one of my own, in order that henceforth all connecting Bqua- 
mulina scopula with the sponges may be abandoned. How 
Dr* Bowerbank could have placed it among the sponges, 
when he states that he was unable u to detect either oscula or 
pores,” and observed that the “ globular heads ” of the spicules 
were outwards (op. cit.), I am at a loss to conceive. At the 
same time this mistake points out to us how very careful we 
should be when we come to the nice distinctions that exist 
between the Foraminifera and the Sponges, especially in the 
minuter forms, where deciding upon mere resemblances is as 
dangerous as denying the presence of pores or oscula in either 
class where we cannot immediately see them with our micro¬ 
scopes. 

I first found Squamulina scopula , on Phyllophora rubens , in 
November last (1869), and, after drying the specimens for 
examination with the microscope, was struck with the septated 
appearance of the bottom or discoidal part of the pedestal, 
which generally adheres to the fucus when the test is broken 
off in the dried state—an appearance so like the septal divi¬ 
sions of a coral-polype that 1 began to think that the organism 
must in some way be allied to these animals. 

Resolved, therefore, to take the earliest opportunity of fur¬ 
ther prosecuting this inquiry, 1 in vain sought for more spe¬ 
cimens of this Tittle organism on pieces of Phyllophora ; and, 
seeing the ordeal to which they must be exposed in passing 
through the “hurly-burly ” of pebbles, waves, and sand, before 
they could reach the shore in safety, I had nearly given up 
all idea of success, when, one day in January last, 1 discovered 
it on fresh specimens of the purse-like root of Laminaria bul - 
bosa 7 especially on and about the rootlets projecting from the 
part next the rock on which it grows—the only position, per- 
naps, except by mere chance, in which it could be landed 
intact—ana after this, obtained an abundant supply from these 
roots, all in a living state, but, of course, much washed by 
having undergone the exposure to which I have alluded. 

By the different aids which those accustomed to the exami¬ 
nation of microscopic objects are in the habit of applying, I 
have been able to analyze this little organism, so as to obtain 
the facts given in the above description. 

Examined in the wet way while living^ or preserved in 
spirit and water, by crushing and sectioning, examined in : 
the dried state, and with parts mounted in balsam, all these 
facts may respectively be obtained; but here, as in evexy thing 
else, patience, endurance, and perseverance are necessary to 
success, bearing always in mind that every specimen when 
examined, in part or entire, will probably afford something 
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new, and that therefore lie who examines most will, cceteris 
paribus, be able to describe the object most correctly. 

Although I have often sought for the pseudopodial pro¬ 
longations of the sarcode from the aperture of Squamulina 
scapula when in sea-water and in a living state and appa¬ 
rently under favourable circumstances as regards rest &c., 
yet I have never been able to see them. But it should be 
remembered that they could only be viewed as opaque objects 
by reflected light, with, at the nearest, only 4-inch compound 
power, while m general these prolongations can only be just 
seen by transmitted light with £-inch, and then only under 
the most favourable circumstances as regards fresh sea-water, 
undiminished vitality^ and with little or no molestation—a 
coincidence of conditions so difficult to obtain that I could 
hardly expect, with the power first mentioned, to be suc¬ 
cessful. 

What, however, I could not obtain in this way while the 
animal was entire, I have managed to get by dissection while 
fresh; and thus all but seeing the animal substance move has 
been revealed by the processes just mentioned, under which 
the necessary magnifying-power with transmitted light could 
be used with impunity. 

By tearing the test to pieces, its composition can be easily 
ascertained; and, first, we find that it is for the most part 
composed of colourless hyaline grains of quartz and sponge- 
spicules, sometimes one preponderating, sometimes the other, 
the former being so Bmali tnat they look like pounded glass, 
and, being all colourless, give the test its white appearance ; 
while the latter, which may be entire or fragmentary to an 
equal degree of minuteness, arc derived indiscriminately 
from all Kinds of sponges of the locality, calcareous as well 
as siliceous. They arc chiefly fragmentary about the lower 
extremity, where they are tessellately connected by chitinous 
substance exactly like the arenaceous particles on the tests of 
some Difflugice, and equally heterogeneous, although, like 
many Difflugice, there is evidently a preference here for par¬ 
ticular objects, and especially for transparent substances 
without colour, inasmuch as, although nearly every thing else 
of the kind in the locality (that is, having recourse to foreign 
objects for the construction of its habitation) partakes of the 
ferruginous red material (argil and quartz) that, from the con¬ 
tact of the waves with the cliffs of the New lied Sandstone 
series here, deeply and continually tinges the sea, the animal 
of Squamulina sccpula rejects all but the absolutely colourless 
grains: hence it is always pure white. 

further up the column the fragments of the spicules are 
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longer and more projecting, until we arrive at the head, which 
is one mass of entire sponge-spicules of all kinds, arranged 
very much like pins in a pincushion, viz. with the obtuse or 
capitate ends, as the case may be, always outwarde } those only 
being pointed which are pointed at both ends, ex. gr. the spi¬ 
cules of Halichondria panicea y Johnston, which, either from 
its being the most plentiful sponge in the locality, or from 
preference of the Squamulina y or both, so far exceed the rest 
m number, that the animal may be inferred to prefer points 
to obtuse ends, when it can get them, for its spiculiferous 
head. 

Not content with grains of quartz and sponge-spicules, we 
frequently observe otter objects, such as chitinous tentacles or 
sc tad of sea-animals, and even filaments of Meloeira y incorpo¬ 
rated with the rest of this heterogeneous assemblage. In short, 
the animal appears to clothe itself with every thing of this kind 
that comes in its way, only confining the entire spicules chiefly 
to the head or free extremity, where one of their purposes is 
evidently to act as strainers, catching fragments of soft bodies, 
living or dead, which impinge upon them by sinking or cur¬ 
rent-influence, and thus probably entrapping food after the 
manner of a spider’s web, which the pseudopodia then can 
easily envelope and draw into the body of the Squamulina . 

Carbonate of lime also enters into the composition of the 
test 5 but this is so trifling in quantity that it is impossible to 
say if the effervescence does not arise from the presence of 
fragments of calcareous spicules. Even when dilute nitric 
acia is applied to the thin disk which is left on the dry fucus, 
after the superstructure may be broken off, the diminution in 
bulk of the white material appears to be so trifling, although 
there has been effervescence, that, when dried again, the defi¬ 
ciency cannot be appreciated. 

The chitinous substance in which the arenaceous material 
is fixed is thicker below than it is above, and about the junc¬ 
tion of the column with the summit of the pedestal (that is, 
about the neck) presents a fibrous structure which binds the 
former to the latter by a material at once so tough and resi¬ 
lient that the erect or columnar portion may, in the living or 
wet state^ be bent down at right angles to the sqxnmit of the 
pedestal m all directions without breaking or losing its natural 
elasticity, which, on the other hand, when the pressure is 
withdrawn, brings the column back to its erect position. 
Moreover this part, in some specimens, is visibly uncovered for 
a short distance by the arenaceous coat (fig. 4a), and, I think, 
as the latitude of its movements in eveiy instance indicates, is 
always so just at the line of junction with the pedestal. How 
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far the animal may make use of this latitude of movement in 
bending the head this way or that by living contractile power, 
as the occasion may require, I do not pretend to say: but the 
head is frequently bowed down on one side or the otner, as if 
the movement had been effected by the animal (fig. 2 a). 

The base of the pedestal, which is the bond of attachment 
between the Squamulina and the fucus or body on which it 
may be located, and, although not so thick, is also chiefly 
composed of the same material as the walls of the other parts 
of the test, presents a radiated structure which, in a morpho¬ 
logical point of view, becomes so interesting that I shall post¬ 
pone it for more particular description and consideration nere- 
after (figs. 6 & 7). 

Meanwhile, the cavity of the test, like the test itself, con¬ 
sists of two portions, viz. that of the pedestal and that of the 
column. That of the pedestal more or less corresponds with 
its external shape, presenting a circular hole at the summit 
(fig. 5 a). which maxes it continuous with the cavity of the 
column, out is modified, in the rest of its extent, by a variable 
number of pseudo-septal divisions of different lengths, five or 
six of whicli, but generally five, are more prominent than the 
rest, radiating inwards from the circumference of the pedestal 
towards its centre, short of whicli they stop, to leave a central 
area, but are continued upwards^ so as partially to divide 
the cavity of the pedestal into five or more circumferential 
compartments, the septal prolongations between losing them¬ 
selves upon the dome of the pedestal as they approach the 
circular aperture at its summit, and thus causing the central 
area to form a common cavity with the circumferential com¬ 
partments, while it is in direct continuation with that of the 
column. 

At the point where the cavity of the pedestal joins that of 
the column, the union of the two is chiefly effected by chiti- 
nous substance only, to admit of the motion of the column on 
the pedestal to which I have alluded—a fact which, although 
thua indicated, is only now and then satisfactorily seen, when 
for some little distance at this point the outer or arenaceous 
coat is absent (fig. 4 a). 

The cavity of the column itself (Hi) consists of a chain of 
two or more chambers linked together by isthmic constrictions 
corresponding to the dilatations and contractions respectively 
of the column, which in full growth do not exceed three or four 
of the former, as my illustration will show (fig. 3), terminating 
at last at the summit of the column in the centre of. the head 
of spicules, by a constricted canal like those joining the dila¬ 
tations, and ending ultimately on the surface in a small aper- 
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ture (k). This aperture, however, can very seldom be well 
seen, owing to the forest of spicules which surround and inter¬ 
cross obliquely over it in the dried state; but occasionally it is 
perfectly visible; and when not so, it is frequently marked by a 
brownish bit of sarcode which fills the opening, and, contrast¬ 
ing in colour forcibly with the white mass of spicules sur¬ 
rounding it, enables the position of the aperture to be easily 
ascertained. 

The animal substance (fig. 11, a), which is of a pale yellow 
colour when living, occupies the cavity of the test, and resembles 
that of the Foraminifcra generally, in consisting of granuli- 
ferous sarcode more or less charged with oil-globules. It may 
be divided, into three parts, viz. anterior, middle, and poste¬ 
rior—or into pseudopodial, ventral, and ovigerous. The former, 
which, like that of Dijfiugia } is more attenuated and less 
granuliferous than the rest, also furnishes the pseudopodial 
prolongations; the next division is charged with the frustules 
of Diatomacea;, especially the disks and filaments of Mehmra } 
minute Algae like llivularia (Euactis ?), and bits of dark brown 
matter from the decaying portion of the root of Laminaria 
bulbosa y near which Squamulina scopula likes to congregate, 
the latter causing the ventral sarcode to assume so much the 
appearance of the sarcode of sEthalium that it may be worth 
while to allude also to this again more particularly hereafter. 
Last of all comes the posterior division, which is more or less 
charged with sphericalL transparent, nucleated cells (fig. 4c), such 
as are commonly found in both Foraminifera and the testaceous 
freshwater Khizopoda, and which I have often and long Bince 
figured and described in these organisms respectively in the 
pages of this periodical. This portion is a little denser than 
the rest, occupies the posterior or lower part of the cavity of 
the column and pedestal, and, when dry and contracted, pre¬ 
sents a dark brown colour. 

When the column is detached from the pedestal in the living 
state, the ventral and ovigerous sarcode may be easily pressed 
out of the lower end of the former (fig. 11). and thus examined 
under a high power, when the facts whicn I have mentioned 
may be easily verified. 

In form, the test of Squamulina scopula differs very much, 
first, by age and growth, and, secondly, by some parts being 
more developed in some specimens than in others. # Thus, ff 
young, it may be short, the dilatations only amounting to one 
or two; or if old, to four or five: hence one of the latter 
has been chosen for the illustration (fig. 3). The pedestal, also, 
may be more or less atrophied; and its circumference may, 
instead of a circular, have a more or less undulating margin. 
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Absolutely circular it seldom is, from the presence of a slight 
indentation at one part, which seems to correspond to that 
seen on the circumferential line of nautiloid Foraminifera, 
with which we shall presently endeavour to identify it. 

Then the columnar part may be erect, sloping, or bent down 
to one side (fig. 2 a), or more or less irregular in form ; but all 
these differences are so slight, that, whether young or old, 
straight or crooked, deformea or symmetrical, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing the animal as the same, when once the 
nature and general form of Squamulina scapula has been 
ascertained. In some cases, too, this may be modified by the 
injury to which this delicate little organism must be exposed 
when hurled upon the shore; for the head in some specimens 
is much larger than in others, owing frequently, although not 
always, to the extent to whicn the fragile spicules have been 
broken off by the waves. Indeed it has often seemed to me 
wonderful that any of these delicate little objects of the Lami- 
marian zone should ever reach the shore in safety. Certainly 
myriads of them must be ground to powder, and thus dis¬ 
appear amidst the sand and pebbles with which they are tossed 
about in the land-wash, long before any of them are thrown 
up beyond the reach of the sea. Yet, but for heavy gales of 
wind, combined with head-growth and frequent decay of the 
roots of the fuci, we should never know what much of this 
zone contains in the way of either animal or vegetative life, 
since the dredge cannot be used among the rocks, and the 
constant waving to and fro of the fronds of the fuci, even in 
an almost motionless sea, defies all attempts to recognize any 
thing minute much below the surface, and renders every effort 
to obtain it direct from this zone almost useless. 

Food .—I have stated that the spieular head might strain 
the water passing through it, and thus collect much soft ma¬ 
terial of a nutritive nature, either living or dead, so that the 
animal would only have to extend its pseudopodia up the spi¬ 
cules to seize and draw it into its boay. But, in addition to 
this, there is hardly an instance in which remnants of Diato- 
maceffl are not present in the interior, consisting (for the 
most part certainly, as before stated) ot the disks and fila¬ 
ments of Melosira , together with portions of the decaying 
focus, thus indicating a power of obtaining food beyond that 
which may be provided by the straining arrangement of the 
spicules. Indeed, prior to the formation of the head of spi¬ 
cules at all must be the formation of the pedestal and lower 
part of the column, which distinctly points out that the ani¬ 
mal, from the very commencement, nas the means of catching 
those particles which, fioating by it, are found best subservient 
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to the purpose of nutrition and for the formation of its test 
respectively. 

Returning, now, to the pseudo-septal division of the pedestal, 
let us consider for a moment this structure with reference to 
its comparative morphology. 

When the specimens of Squamulina scapula are dried* they 
are very prone to fall off from their attacliment to the nicus; 
and then they invariably leave the bottom or disk of the pe¬ 
destal adherent to the former—which at once enables us to see 
the disk on the fucus (figs. 6 & 7), and the vault of the convex 
pedestal still connected with the broken-off column (fig, 8 a)* 

If we first look at the disk adhering to the fucus (figs. 6 & 7), 
we shall observe that it is more or less white, being composed • 
of the same material as the test, and presenting a more or less 
uneven ring, from which several processes of unequal length 
radiate inwards. Five or six, but generally five, of these, as 
before stated, are much more developed than the rest: con¬ 
stricted towards the circumference and inflated towards the 
centre of the disk, which they do not reach, but leave, as also 
before stated, a central area, which forms, with the interspaces 
between the radii, a single common chamber, continuous, 
through the aperture of the summit of the pedestal (fig. 5 a), 
with the general cavity of the column. The interspaces of the 
disk are more chitinous perhaps than arenaceous; that is to 
say, the test is not near so thick here as in other parts. 

Turning to the corresponding portion of the pedestal still at¬ 
tached to the column (figs. 8 & 9), we observe that these radiated 
portions of the disk belong to as many pseudo-septal divisions 
which, extending upwards, at last lose themselves upon the 
dome of the pedestal, near the margin of its aperture, and that, 
in the dried state, a contracted mass of dark brown sarcode (a) 
at this point presents, in its still lobed form (fig.9<z), the indica¬ 
tion of its once (when living) having occupied the interspaces 
between the septal divisions of the pedestal. 

Now this radiated disk undoubtedly has very much the 
appearance of the radiated septa of a coral-polype; but it has 
a still nearer affinity to the septal divisions of a nautiloid 
foraminiferous test: and when we compare the whole structure 
of the pedestal with the latter, we cannot help seeing that the 
septal aivisions are homologous with the septa of a nautiloid 
foraminiferous test, and that the central area corresponds 
with the initial or primary ceil of a nautiloid individual, 
which, on being prolonged upwards, in Squamulina $capula 9 
developes a column at the expense of the spire. 

' Following up this view, I Dy chance found a pedestal alon$ 9 
which I have mounted in balsam and drawn as one of the 
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illustrations (fig. 10), showing so plainly and so unmistakably 
the remains of the nautiloid chambered spire with an opening 
in the position of the initial or primary cell, that no doubt can 
now be entertained of the foregoing conclusions. 

I am not quite certain whether this disk, which had fallen 
off a portion of focus bearing a number of both species of 
Squamulina (viz. scopula and varians ), preserved m spirit, 
belongs to the former or to the latter species; for the former 
always has a hole in the summit of its pedestal, and the latter * 
may or may not have it there, as will be seen presently, 
when it is described; but whether it belongs to one or the 
Other, the observations on the comparative morphology apply 
equally to both species; and thus the specimen is as conclu¬ 
sive of the homology of Squamulina scopula with the nautiloid 
forms of Foraminifera as it will be found conclusive of the 
same fact in the description of Squamulina varians , the latter 
being, as it were, merely the pedestal of the former increased 
in size and somewhat altered in shape by the absence of the 
columnar portion. 

Thus, however much in the first instance we find the radii 
in the disk of the pedestal of Squamulina scopula like the 
septal divisions of a coral-polype, we shall presently see, in 
S. varians, that where they are altogether absent they leave a 
simple globular chamber, and that where, on the contrary, 
they are more or leas developed they only present a step fur¬ 
ther towards the pedestal of Squamulina scopula, which is but 
a transitional form to a nautiloid foraminifer, and not to a 
coral-polype; that is to say, that the simplest form of Squa¬ 
mulina passes thus into a nautiloid form of Foraminifera, and 
not direct into that of a coral-polype. 

Lastly, I alluded to the presence of the dark-brown bits of 
decaying focus in the ventral portion of the animal of Squa- 
multna scopula as resembling similar contents in the body of 
an JEthalium. I do not mean to identify JEthalium in its 
massive amoeboid state (that is, before it comes to maturity, 
dries up, and devclopes its sporidia) with a foraminiferous 
animal; but I mean to say that bits of brown decaying wood 
and resinous matter may Ibe seen in an jEthalium, evidently 
incepted from the woody tissue in or among which it had been 
living, much the same as we see the bits of decaying focus in 
the ventral portion of Squamulina scopula —and, further, that 
the reproductive cells of S. scopula and the Foraminifera that 
I h&ye examined in a living state are very like the reproduc¬ 
tive cells of jEthalium, in form and in crowded number, just 
before the latter pass into the matured or fKcd state, and be¬ 
come black or otherwise deeply coloured. 1 
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Further, also, it might here be added that, whenever speci¬ 
mens of Leucosolenia botryoides are wanted, the most likely 
place to find them will be about the decaying parts of the 
roots of Laminaria digitata and L. bullosa —that Orantu% 
clathrus, Schmidt, seeks the same habitat, and that in one 
specimen (which t possess) the latter has, for some inches in 
diameter, so densely netted itself over the vault and through¬ 
out the branches of the root-bunch of a large specimen ot L> 
digitata, that, at first sight, I was doubtful whether I had not 
one of the Myxogastres before me; so intimately allied in 
aspect, form, and habitat (the former being, of course, marine, 
and the latter terrestrial) do these sponges appear to be to this 
family of Fungi. 

Finally, I might add that, in two living specimens of a 
sponge obtained from different localities, and bearing spicules 
like those of Halichondria panicea , Jonn., but possessing a 
faint purple tint, I found the purple colour to be produced by 
its being densely charged witri smooth spherical cells so like 
the spondia of the Myxogastres, that, but for the presence of 
the spicules and the specimens being fresh and living, I should 
have concluded that these cells came from one of the Myxo¬ 
gastres, and did not originally belong to the sponge. 

At present it Beems to me, from the above observations, 
that if we are to propose any class-arrangements between the 
Sponges and the Corals, the Foraminifera must take an inter¬ 
mediate position as the transitional form, unless they be all 
viewed as branches from a common paleogenetic stock. 

Besides Halyphysema Tumanowiczii (now our Squamulina 
scopula), Dr. Bowerbank adds another species, to which he has 
applied the specific designation of “ ramulosa and which he 
states does “not exceed two lines in height and about the 
same in breadth, and in this space there arc eight branches ” 
(Brit. Spong. vol. ii. p. 79). The specimen appears to be 
unique; ana, in the absence of illustration and description of 
the manner in which the branches come off, this species, 
although in other respects almost the same as Squamulina 
scapula, must remain m abeyance, until chance favours some 
one with another specimen, who will give an illustration and 
a more detailed account of it. 

Under the genus Polytrema , Dr. Carpenter (op. cit. p. 236) 
alludes to an arborescent specimen which was “ completely 
covered over with a membranaceous sponge, the spicules of 
which seemed to radiate from the extremities of the branches,” 
and then adds, “Of the parasitic character of the sponge I 
entertain no doubt whatever.” 

Can there be any connexion between this and Dr. Bower- 
bank’s branched species of his Halyphysema ? 
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Sguamulina varians , mihi. PI. V. figs. 1-5. 

Test white, more or less circular, plano-convex, raised or 
depressed, or conical vertically or horizontally—in short, pre¬ 
senting all kinds of forms from a symmetrical dome-shaped 
body with circular base to an amorphous mass fringed out, 
amoeba-like, at the circumference into every variety of inden¬ 
tation ; possessing a single circular aperture at the base or 
summit, or anywhere between the two, widening outwards 
sometimes crescentic and lateral, at others produced in a cir¬ 
cular form on a short neck ; composed of colourless grains of 
quartz and sponge-spicules, fixed or tessellated more or less 
smoothly in a chitinous substance, which, extending across 
the base, fixes the test to the surface of the fucus or object on 
which tne animal may be located; evidencing, by efferves¬ 
cence with acid, a slight admixture of calcareous matter, and 
sometimes, when the fragments of the spicules are long and 
pointed, or capitate, allowing these to project more or less be¬ 
yond tne surface, the capitate ones with their obtuse ends 
outwards. Base or discoidal portion outwardly extending be¬ 
yond the body of the test, and terminating in a thin edge, 
which may be circular, subcircular, or more or less indented ; 
and internally (that is, in the chamber of the test) presenting, 
at its point of union with the body, a circular, subcircular, or 
wavy outline, more or less dentated by pointed prolongations 
of tne test inwards, which, after being continued up the side 
for a little way, cease to appear above the surface of the inte¬ 
rior long before arriving at the summit of the dome. Cham¬ 
ber lined by chitinous substance, which chiefly composes the 
base or disk and thus forms the bond of attachment between 
the test and the fucus or body on which it may be located. 
Animal substance occupying the chamber, and consisting of 
granuliferoua sarcode, of a light yellow colour while living, 
charged with oil-globules, frustules and filaments of Diato- 
macesB. chiefly of Melosira } and reproductive cells. Size very 
variable, seldom more (and frequently less) than l-30th inch 
in diameter. 

Hab. Sea: Laminarian zone, on Phyllophora mbens and the 
pnrse-like inflation of the root of Laminaria bulbosa , in com¬ 
pany with Laffotia viridis , Wright, chiefly inside, and with 
Sguamulina scapula , Leucosolenia lotryoides } and Orantia 
cniata , chiefly outside. 

Loo . Beach at Budleigh-Salterton. 

Obs. This species appears to be so like Schultze’s Squamu - 
Una lams . that, but for the test being composed of grains of 
quartz ana fragments of sponge-spicules, instead of calcareous 
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matter, I should have said it was one and the same. The 
arenaceous character of the test, however, makes the difference, 
if not also its pseudo-septal prolongations into the interior of 
the chamber. Schultze’s calcareous form, which also appears 
to be much more minute, I have not seen. 

8. vartans closely resembles in every way the plano-convex 
portion or pedestal of the foregoing species: we nave only to 
take away the columnar portion of 8 '. scopula to have the more 
simple form of it which appears in 8. vartans when the aper¬ 
ture is in the summit, and the base internally denticulated. 

Like the plano-convex portion of 8 . scopula , also, it varies 
much in its circumferential outline, as it does in the amount 
and extent of its pseudo-septal radiate prolongations internally, 
being sometimes without any of the latter, and thus presenting 
a simple single chamber (fig. 1); while at others it is more or 
less crcnulated throughout by the inward denticulations of the 
test, approaching the many-chambered form of the nautiloid 
Foraminifera (fig. 4). 

It also varies very much in shape and size (compare fig. 1 
with fig. 5), but is always characterized by snow-whiteness, 
from the minutely comminuted state of the colourless grains 
of quartz of which the test is composed—thus resembling in 
this respect, like 8. scopula , the whiteness of powdered glass. 

Sometimes pointed and capitate portions respectively of pin¬ 
like spicules are observed to be present, and to project some 
distance beyond the surface of the test (fig. 1), still further 
allying it in this respect to 8. scopula . 

There do not appear to be any pores about the surface, and 
only one large aperture, which varies in position, as above 
stated, being most conspicuous when on the summit or side of 
the test. 

Occasionally light yellow spots are seen on the test; but this 
is where the chifcinous substance is devoid of the arenaceous 
material. 

The internal contents are also above noticed. It seems to 
feed mostly on Mcbsira, as there is hardly a specimen which 
does not contain the disks, both singly and in filament, of this 
Diatomacean. 

Besides, occasionally I found a number of granulated plastic 
cells, which appeared to me to be a stage in advance towards 
development of the spherical nucleated reproductive ones (other¬ 
wise absent), which might thus be born in the state o{Amoeba . 
Analogy favours this view. 

As with 8. scopula, one cannot help seeing, in the smooth 
tessellated test, composed especially of auartz-grains Ac., a 
resemblance to the tests of Difflugta —ana in the selection of 
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those grains only which are colourless, that character where 
the Dtfflugia chooses one particular object only for the con¬ 
struction of its covering. 

The test of this species is even more simple than that of 8. 
scopula ; for among its varieties is the symmetrical hollow 
dome with a single aperture, passing gradually into that form 
with more or less crenulatea interior which simulates the 
nautiloid one of Foraminifera (to say nothing of the variety 
of external forms)—at the same time that this early significa¬ 
tion might associate it, in a morphological point of view, with 
the radiated septal divisions of tne coral-polypes. 

I have not been able to see its pseudopodia, for the same 
reason as stated above for not having been able to sec them in 
8. scapula . Nor have I ever been able to prove that it is or 
is not locomotive. It certainly adheres firmly to the fucus or 
object on which it may be located, but, when fresh, comes off 
entire by slipping a sharp knife under it, although, in the dried 
state, as with S. scapula, the body, when broken off, generally 
(if not always) leaves its disk on the fucus. Schultze’s calca¬ 
reous ones were locomotive, and thus, by being much smaller 
and creeping up upon the sides of trie glass vessel in which 
they were kept, no doubt enabled him to sec, by transmitted 
light, their pseudopodia. I could have done the same proba¬ 
bly with 8. scopula and 8. varians , respectively, if I could 
have applied a nigh magnifying-power to them, with trans¬ 
mitted light, in their living state. 

What vast numbers of free sponge-spicules of all kinds, 
fragmentary and entire, there must be floating about at the 
bottom of the sea, in the Laminarian zone, for these little 
Foraminifera, both 8 . scapula and 8 . varians , to avail them¬ 
selves of them so plentifully and so indiscriminately for the 
construction of their habitations! 

Difflucha. 

Having had by me for a year past the description and figure 
of a new species of freshwater Diffiugia, it seems not inappro¬ 
priate that I should take this opportunity of communicating it: 
and, from its shape laterally not being unlike that of a plucked 

S K>se or other bird of that kind without wings (fanciful as 
is comparison may be), it may also not be inappropriate to 
designate it by the following appellation. 

Difflugia bipes } mihi. PI. V. figs. 6-9. 

Test oblong, somewhat compressed, expanded posteriorly, 
narrowed anteriorly (fig. 7); lateral view lageniform, with the 
body somewhat inflated (fig. 8) ; posterior extremity obtuse, 
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convex, accompanied on each side by a cruriform conical ex* 
tension of the test; anterior extremity narrow, terminating in 
a contracted oral orifice bordered by pointed scales, which, m a 
circular fonh, slightly overlapping each other, cover the whole 
of the test in great uniformity. 

Animal composed of colourless granular sarcode, emitted 
anteriorly in obtuse pseudopodial prolongations (c) for pro¬ 
gression and the capture of food; ventral portion more or less 
charged with fragments of Algse and oil-globules (y); poste¬ 
rior extremity containing a large nucleus and nucleolus (e), 
several reproductive (?) cells, and one or more contracting ve¬ 
sicles a). Body tied by three sarcodal filaments (A) to the 
posterior part of the test and to the extremities of the hollow, 
conical, leg-like appendages respectively. Molestation causing 
the body to assume a spherical form, synchronously with 
which it is suddenly retracted by the sarcodal filaments to the 
posterior end of the test (fig. 7 a). Size about l-182nd of an 
inch long by 1-353rd in its broadest part. 

Hab. Freshwater pool in heath-bog. Living on minute 
Algae (Oscillaria &c.). Progressing after the manner of Dif- 
flugice generally, with the test vertical and fundus uppermost. 

Loc . Budleign-Salterton. 

Obs. I found three or four specimens of this Difflugia about 
a year since, in the surface-pool of a heath-bog about a mile 
from this place, viz. on the 29th of January 1869. 

There were other Dtfflugice present; and I sketched a large 
one having oval and square plates upon its test heterogeneously 
mixed up with grains of sand—showing that the oval and 
square plates, which frequently and respectively form the 
coverings of Difflugian tests exclusively, are derived from ex¬ 
ternal sources, and may be taken up by some of the Difflugios 
indiscriminately, with grains of sand and other like objects, 
although they (the oval or the square plates, as the case may 
be) are frequently selected for the covering of the test, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all other objects, and consequently that the presence 
of one or the other is of no specific value. (See Dr. Wallich’a 
excellent and elaborate paper, with illustrations, on the Dif¬ 
flugian Rhizopods, Annals, ser. 3. vol. xiii. p. 215 : 1864.) 

One cannot help noticing in this mixture an analogy with the 
Arenaceous forms of Squamulina just described, which animal, 
although preferring grains of quartz and sponge-spicules, is 
not particular in taxing up any tning of the kind Tor the forma¬ 
tion of its covering which it may find appropriate. 

The light yellow colour of the test or Difflugia bipes, toge¬ 
ther with its obtuse pseudopodia, cause it to differ from Eu* 
glypha , where the test is colourless and the pseudopodia 
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pointed. Otherwise it much resembles Euglypka. Nor does 
the sudden retraction of the animal by means of the three 
sarcodal cords attached to the posterior part of its body cha¬ 
racterize it as a distinct species less than the peculiar form of 
the test. 

EXPLANATION OF TIIE PLATES. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. SquamuUna scapula, natural size. 

Fig. 2. The same, full-grown tests, magnified five times: a , inclined posi¬ 
tion. 

Fig. 3. The same, full-grown test, l-I5th of au inch long, greatly magni¬ 
fied, to show structure and cavity : a , pedestal ;bbb , column; 
<?, body; d , neck; e , head; f f, brush of spicules; y, triradiate 

X 'cule of Orantia ciliata (calcareous) ; h , trifid spicule of l*a- 
jmatisma (P); t % i, dotted line indicating shape and size of 
chmnbered cavity; k, aperture; 11, tentacular (?) appendages 
of marine animals. 

N.B. This and the seven following figures (viz. 4 to 10, in¬ 
clusively) are drawn strictly on the scale of l-24th to l-1800th 
of an inch, to show their relative size individually and the rela¬ 
tive size of the parts of which they are individually composed ; 
latitude only being given to the spicular detail, wherein the 
different spicules of the head are intended to represent some of 
the varieties that may bo seen in many, rather than all together 
in one specimen. 

Fig. 4. The same, summit of pedestal, with portion of column truncated 
close to neck, to show, a, circular aperture and chitiuous lining. 
Fig. 5. The same, upper portion of pedestal with part of column attached, 
lateral view, to show chitinous lining just about the neck, un¬ 
covered by arenaceous coat. 

Figs. 8 & 7. The same, disks of the pedestal left on the fucus after the 
test has been broken off, showing the form of the pseudo-septal 
divisions prolonged inwards from the margin, but ending short 
of the centre, so as to leave an open area there. 

Fig . 8. The same, pedestal with portion of column attached, broken off 
from the disk (dried specimen), showing that the pseudo-septal 
divisions are continued up into the dome : a a, portion of animal 
substance dried, showing, by its lobed form ana position, that it 
occupied the central area and the interspaces between the septal 
divisions when fresh. 

Fig , 9. The same,direct view of the pedestal under the same circumstances, 
showing the same facts more satisfactorily: a , dark portion re¬ 
presenting the dried animal substance. 

Fig. 10. The same, upper view of the pedestal, showing the chambered 
form of the interior through the test; test chiefly formed of the 
fragments of sponge-spicules: a, aperture of the summit; 
b. dried animal substance; e c e, chambered cavities, lined with 
chitinous substance. 

This specimen, which I have mounted in balsAm, indubitably 
hemologues the “ pedestal 99 with the teat of a Nautiloid Fora- 
miniferous animal, togethor with the development of the “ co¬ 
lumn ” from the initial or primary cell. 

Fig. 11. The same, lower part of column broken off from the pedestal at 

Ann. (Ss Mag. N. Hint. Scr. 4. Vol. v. 23 
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the neck while living, and the animal substance forced out by 
pressure, showing that it is composed of:— a , granular sarcode; 
4 b , oil-globules; ccc, reproductive cells about 2i-0OOOths of an 
inch in diameter; d, disk of Melomra. 

N.B. All the parts of this figure are relatively magnified on a 
larger scale than the foregoing, viz. on that of l-24th to l-0000th 
of an inch. 


Plate V. 

Mg. 1. Squamulina variant, mihi, greatly magnified, to show the struc¬ 
ture and cavity of the test; elevated convex form, lateral view: 
<i. laxly; b, expanded margin of the disk by whicn it adheres to 
the fucus ; c, aperture ; d, dotted line indicating the form of the 
chamber; e, projecting ends of spicules. Height of body about 
l-69th or an inch, base about l-o4th of an incn in diameter. 

N.B. This and the three following figures (viz. $ to 4 inclu¬ 
sively) are strictly drawn upon the same scale as 6. tcopula (via. 
l-24th to l-1800th of an inch), to show the relative size of the 
corresponding ports in each species (S. variant corresponding to 
the pedestal of S. scapula) and of their own parts individually, 
latitude of delineation only being allowed, as in S. scojtula , to 
the spicular detail. 

Fig. 2. The same, discoidal portion of fig. 1, showing:—a, expanded 
margin; b, dark shade indicating width of wall and attachment 
of body to disk; c , dark line indicating chitinous lining; d 9 cen¬ 
tral or internal portion of disk; e , aperture. 

Fig. 3. The same, outline of a disk showing, by the pseudo-septed pro¬ 
longations, a tendency to trilocular division: a, expanded mar¬ 
gin ; b , central or internal area of disk; c c , pseudo-septal pro¬ 
longations ; d , aperture; c, chitinous lining of chamber. 

Fig. 4. The same, outline of a disk showing a tendency to multilocular 
division: a, marginal expansion; b t central or internal area of 
disk; c c c, pseudo-septal prolongations of the test, causing the 
basal outline of the .chamber to assume a crenulated appearance; 
d, aperture; e , chitinous lining of chamber; /, disk of Melosira, 
relatively magnified. 

Fig. 6. The same, amoeboid form of test: a , aperture. (Scale l-48th to 
l-1800th of an inch.) 

This figure, on half the scale of the foregoing, is to show the 
extreme variation of form, in this species, whicn may exist be¬ 
tween the simple, symmetrical, dome-shaped figure 1 and the 
amoeboid form, figure />. 

Fig. 0. Diffiugia bipet, mihi, outline of test, with animal in the Interior, 
greatly magnified: a, test; b, animal; c, pssudopodia; d d, con¬ 
tracting vesicles; e, nucleus;oil-globules and other reproduc¬ 
tive (?) cells; g, fragments or incepted food (Alga); A, sureodal 
retractile filaments. (Scale l-24th to 1-0000th of an inch.) 

Fig. 7. The same, test empty, showing uniformity of arrangement in the 
scaly covering; also, a, circular line indicating form and position 
of animal when suddenly retracted. Greatest length of test 
83-OOOOths of an inch, greatest width 17-0000ths. 

Fig. 8. The same, test empty, lateral view: a, imaginary position of 
pseudppodia. 

Fig . 9. Tie sana$; scales more magnified, to show their oircular form 
and mode of arrangement on the test 
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XXXIV .—Descriptions of new Species of Birds from the So¬ 
lomon and Banks' 8 Groups of Islands. By G. R. Gray. 

A COLLECTION of birds jthat had been obtained among the va¬ 
rious islands of the Pacific Ocean by Julius Brenchley, Esq., 
a series of which he has presented to the British Museum, 
enables me to select several species as new to the Solomon 
and Banks’s groups. The avifauna of the Solomon Islands 
was ably treated Tby Mr. Sclater at a meeting of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society held on the 11th February 1869 ; and the paper 
appeared in the 1 Proceedings ’ for the , same year. Inis 
collection containing several species hitherto undescribed 
induces me to give descriptions of them, and thus assist 
towards completing the ornithological knowledge of these 
islands. 

Accipiter albogularis. 

Male. The upper surface plumbeous black tinted with grey; 
the base of the leathers on the hind head white; the entire 
surface beneath the body also white, but irrorated with plum¬ 
beous on the chest and thighs. 

Length 17" 6'", wings 10", bill 1" 1"', tarsi 2" 4'". 

This bird, of which there is only a single specimen, might 
at first sight be taken for the Accipiter haplochrous of New 
Caledonia; but it is larger and possesses a white throat, which 
at once distinguishes it from the latter-mentioned species. It 
was obtained at Hada or Recherche Bay, San-Christo val Island. 

Philemon Sclateri. 

Female. Above brown, with an olive tinge; rump and tail 
dull rufous brown, each feather of the latter margined with 
yellowish olive; wings fuscous black, with the outer margins 
of quills yellowish olive, especially of the tertials; top and 
sides of head fuscous black, each feather broadly margined on 
its sides with yellowish white; throat white, tinged with grey, 
with a broad line of black on each side, proceeding from the 
ears; breast white, with black dashes down the middle of each 
feather, the black fading into brown on the upper part of the 
abdomen. Bill yellowish white; feet plumbeous. 

Length 11", wings 5" 6'", bill ¥ 6'" tarsi 1" 4'". 

" Eyes dark brown. Contents of stomach honey.” 

A single specimen only is in the collection, which was ob¬ 
tained at Wanga, San-Christoval. This bird was recorded by 
Mr. Sclater, in his list of Solomon-Islands birds, under the 
name of Philemon vulturinus (Homb. & J.). Through the 
kindness of that gentleman, I am enabled to rectify, by com- 
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parison, this error, which was entirely occasioned by the 
wretched state of the specimen he had under examination. 

Ptilonopus solomonensts. 

Female , young. Bright golden emerald-green j quills 
bluish black, with the tips dark shining green ; tertials eme¬ 
rald-green, all narrowly margined with yellow; abdomen and 
under tail-coverts bright king’s-yellow. 

Length 8". wings 5", bill 9"', tarsi 6'". 

“Eyes yellow. Contents of stomach large seeds and fruits.” 

The single speoimen of this bird was also procured at 
Wanga, San-Christoval. It is probable that the mature male 
of this species, when obtained, may prove to possess a showy 
plumage, as is the case with most of the species. 


Carpophaga Brenchleyi. 

Front of head greyish white, with the hind head grey; 
cheeks and throat pale castaneous; upper surface plumbeous 
black, tinged with grey; tail above, when closed, black, with 
the outer feathers, when expanded, and beneath all the feathers 
rufous castaneous; beneath the body of a very dark rufous 
castaneous, shading into a lighter colour on the lower abdo¬ 
men and under tail-coverts. 

Length 16", wings 8" 9"', bill 1" 2"', tarsi 1". 

“ Eyes yellow. Contents of stomach large seeds and fruits. 
Male.” 


This fine bird, of which there is only a single specimen, 
was collected at Wanga, San-Christoval, where it feeds on 
various kinds of seeds, amongst which arc those of a species 
of Canarium. The soft pulp that surrounds the hard shell 
wherein the seed is placed must be the portion that nourishes 
the bird during the period they can be obtained. 


Megapodius Brenchleyi. 

Young . Castaneous brown, with transverse narrow bands 
of yellowish brown on the back and wings; throat and cheeks 
fulvous white: beneath the body more rufous than on the 
upper surface, but without any markings. 

Length 5" 6"'. 

“ Eyes dark hazel.” 

A single specimen of the young bird, and two eggs (unfor¬ 
tunately in a broken state) were obtained at Guff Island, 
where they were discovered in the month of September 1865. 
k These eggs are, both in size and colour, verv similar to that of 
^ gapoams Braziert\ described by Mr, Scfater in Proc. Zool. 
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Soc. 1869, p. 528. In 1864,1 observed, in the Proc. Zool. 
Soc. p. 42, that an egg (very similar in every respect to 
those above referred to) had been brought from San-Christoval 
Island. As Oulf Island lies close to this last-mentioned 
island, it is therefore very probable that the birds of these two 
islands may eventually prove to be of one and the same species. 

I have named these two species after Julius Brenchley, Esq. ; 
as a small acknowledgment for the opportunity he has given 
me of describing the new species contained in his highly 
interesting collection. 

Mr. Sclater, in his paper (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869) previously 
referred tOj has given fp. 124) a list of the species then 
known to inhabit the Solomon Islands; to which list I have 
also the means of adding, through this collection, the following 
additional species:— 

Cuncuma leucogaster. St.-Isabel and Cocatoo Islands. 

M Eyes brown. Contents of stomach pigeon.” Young. 

Haliastur leucosternon. Ugi or Gulf Island. 

u Eyes dark brown. Contents of stomach Crustacea.” 

Collocalia hypoleuca . Ugi or Gulf Island. 
u Eyes black. Contents of stomach very small insects.” 

Halcyon albiciUa. San-Christoval Island. 

u Eyes black. Contents of stomach small Crustacea. Male.” 

Electus Linncei. St.-Isabel Island. 

II Eyes red. Contents of stomach small fig-seeds.” 

Electus intermedius. St.-Isabel Island. 

“ Eyes dark brown. Young female.” 

Mr. Sclater seems to have overlooked his species Cacatua 
ophthalmica , which he has stated is from this group of islands. 

This collection also contains four species of birds that had 
been obtained at Yanua Levu, which forms one of the islands 
of Banks’s group. I am thus able to record two new species 
and two other previously known species as inhabitants of this 
group of islands. 

Lalage Banksiana . 

Top of the head, back, part of wings, and a transverse pec¬ 
toral hand black; lore, eyebrows, sides of head, and throat 
pure white; beneath tne body, part of great wing-coyerts, 
tertials, rump, and tail buffy wnite; the latter has tne middle 
feathers mostly, and outer margins of the others more or less 
black. 
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Length 0", winga 3" 8'", bill 10"', tarsi 10'". 

“ Eyes black. Contents of stomach insects. Male and 
young male.” 

Rhipidura spilodera . 

Fuscous black; eyebrows white; throat and breast white, 
each feather marked in the middle with black: abdomen pale 
fulvous white; nuills dark fuscous black; tail fuscous black, 
with the tips ana inner margins white. 

Length 7", wings 3", bill 7"', tarsi 12"'. 

“ Eyes black. Contents of stomach insects. Female.” 

This bird, of which there is only one example, is like iZAt- 
pidura pectoralis, Homb. & Jacq., of the island of Vanikoro ; 
but the spots on the breast extend up to the mentum. 

With the two preceding species the following were also 
obtained:— 


Myiaara mclcinura. 
u Eyes dark brown, 
male.” 


Contents of stomach insects. Young 


Tric1wglo8SU8 Massencc, 

u Eyes red. Contents of stomach honey. Yoimg male.” 


Mr. Sclater has recorded that an egg of a Megapode which 
he has described, under the name of Megapodius hrazieri } in 
the Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 528, had been found and brought 
from the Banks’s group. Mr. Brenchley’s collection contains 
three specimens of eggs of a Megapode that were obtained at 
Vanua Levu, two of which arc similar in colour and size to 
that described by Mr. Sclater; but the third example is a dirty 
white. Mr. Brenchley has a note in reference to them, that 
they were found in the vicinity of the hot springs on the 
mountains during the month of August 1865. 

The neighbouring group of islands, the New Hebrides, 
is also the abode of a species of Megapode; and we are 
told by Capt. McLeod that they are founa abundantly^ espe¬ 
cially on Tanna and Sandwich Islands. Both these islands 
are also referred to by Mr. Brenchley, who remarks that on 
the first-mentioned island a large bird is spoken of as living 
in the vicinity of the Vulcanos; while in the second island 
eggs of a Megapode had been offered for sale. 

It may be remarked that the mature state of the bird of 
both these groups of islands is at present unknown to ornitho¬ 
logists. 

Another new species from the New-Hebrides group is also 
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worthy of being added to these descriptions, as it is also con¬ 
tained in the same collection:— 

Qlyciphila Jlavotincta . 

It is very like Qlyciphila modes ta, G. R. G.j of New Cale¬ 
donia; but it is rather larger in all its proportions, and it has 
a prominent tinge of-yellow on the back and beneath the body, 
wnich is not found on the bird referred to. 

Length 6", wings 3" S'", bill 12"', tarsi 10'". 
u Eyes black. Contents of stomach honey. Male and fe¬ 
male.” 

Three specimens were obtained at Erromango Island. 


XXXV.— On Fertilization in Ferns. 

By Dr. Edward Strasburger*. 

The author affirms that lie is enabled, by a series of observa¬ 
tions on the prothallia of Pter is serrulata and Ceratopteris 
thalictroides j to correct certain errors of previous observers as 
to the way m which fertilization is effected in Cryptogams, 
and considers that the results attained by him in these instances 
are calculated to throw a new light on the. whole subject. He 
commences the account of his experiments by tracing the de¬ 
velopment of the antheridia, or cells producing the spermato- 
zoids, from their earliest condition, and states that the growth 
of their lateral cells presents the first example of annular¬ 
cell formation by division in the vegetable kingdom—a fact 
brought to notice by Dr. L. Knv in a paper communicated to 
the Society of the Friends of Natural History in Berlin, in 
November 1868f. After detailing step by step the growth of 
the cells in an antheridium, Dr. Strasburger observes that the 
new twin cells, viz. the central coll ami the annular lateral 
cells, are distinguished from ordinary cells by the difference of 
their contents, the inner one being stuffed with granular proto¬ 
plasm, the outer ones containing, at first, an almost colourless 
sap, with a single, scarcely discernible nucleus, and a few 
scattered grains of chlorophyll. He then describes the forma¬ 
tion of the cells producing the sperm atozoids in the following 
manner:— 

Pteris serrulata presents several forms of antheridia: in 
young prothallia they arc commonly unicellular, in older ones 

• From Pringaheim’s * Jahrbiicber fiir wissenschaftliche Botanik,' vii. 
Band, Stes Heft. Communicated by C. E. Broome, F.L.S. &c. 

* t “Ueber den Bau und die Entwicklung dea Fftrnl-Antheridiums. ,, 
Berlin, 1800. (Ann. Nat. Hist. p. 233 of the present volume.) 
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frequently many-celled. In unicellular antheridia the whole 
space becomes the mother cell of the spermatozoids; in those 
consisting of many cells the central cell alone becomes the 
mother cell. By a series of partitions the mother cell is 
divided into numerous small cells, which are the special mother 
cells of the spermatozoids; each of these possesses a distinct 
nucleus; by mutual pressure they beconffe at first polygonal; 
their arrangement then becomes confused, the nucleus disap¬ 
pears, giving place to a uniformly granular mass. A rose- 
coloured vacuole soon appears in this mass, the protoplasm 
gradually retreats towards the walls of its cell, the central 
vacuole becoming proportionally enlarged; small granules 
next appear suspended in the fluid contents, the protoplasm 
collected against the cell-walls divides itself into a spiral band, 
which, commencing from a single point, describes several coils 
around the central vacuole. During this process the special 
mother cells assume more and more a globose form, and sepa¬ 
rate themselves from each other, their walls gradually be¬ 
coming more delicate. The lateral cells meanwhile are com¬ 
pressed by the increasing volume of the contents of the central 
ones, and the upper or crown cell is filled by the special mo¬ 
ther cells. If the antheridium be now placed in water, the top 
cell is ruptured in a stellate manner by tho expansive force of 
the contents, and the special mother cells maxe their escape 
through the opening. The annular lateral cells of the com¬ 
pound antheridia now become of use; for, as the special mo¬ 
ther cells make their exit, the former increase in bulk, and 
force the remaining special mother cells out of the central cell. 
The spermatozoid commonly lies quiet for so long a time as the 
special mother cells require for opening; its coils are closely 
pressed one on another within the cell, and must exercise ’a 
certain elastic force on its walls. The softened membrane at 
last gives way, the spiral coil suddenly unfolds itself, and the 
spermatozoid moves rapidly away. The special mother cell 
now disappears. During its motion the spermatozoid turns 
rapidly on its axis; its body forms three or four coils, which 
become wider as they recede. The foremost narrow coils are 
l>cset with long cilia: on the last and widest coil a colourless 
vesicle is visible, containing numerous minute granules; this 
seems to be the vacuole before noticed in the contents of the 
special mother cell. The vesicle is adhesive; and the sperma- 
tozoid may be sometimes seen hanging on by it to foreign 
bodies, where it struggles to free itself, in failure of which, 
the hinder end of the spermatozoid produces itself into a long 
thread, which is eventually torn asunder. The vesicle swells* 
out in water; and if the spermatozoid cannot get quit of it, it 
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becomes so large as to hamper its movements and prevent its 
advancing; such spermatozoids may be seen, when the period 
of their swarming is nearly over, sinking to the bottom, where 
the vesicle and finally the spermatozoid are absorbed. 

Before proceeding to relate the behaviour of the spermato¬ 
zoids, Dr. Strasburggr thus describes the development of the 
archegonia:— 

Certain cells on the underside of an old prothallium ? just 
behind the indentation of the front margin, and where it has 
attained some thickness, become the mother cells of archegonia. 
One of these cells is first divided, in a direction parallel to the 
surface of the prothallium, into an inner and larger cell, which 
becomes the central cell of the archegonium, and an outer, 
rather smaller one, which, after repeated division, forms the 
neck of the archegonium; by subsequent divisions the mother 
cell acquires two or more layers of cells. The canal through 
the neck is formed by the retreat of its central layer of cells 
from their contact with each other, or by absorption, where a 
central layer exists. But previously to this a delicate spherical 
cell is formed around the nucleus of the central cell, which 
becomes the mother cell of the future plant. A mass of proto¬ 
plasm is then collected around the nucleus of the central cell, 
the protoplasm is separated from the other contents of the 
central cell by a convex line of demarcation, and thus becomes 
an independent cell: but no membrane composed of cellulose 
is demonstrable. The cell formed within tne central cell is 
not the germ-vesicle, but rather the canal-cell, as Pringsheim 
has shown in Salvinia. The remaining contents of the cen¬ 
tral cell constitute the future germ-sphere; in its midst, close 
beneath the canal-cell, there lies a large nucleus with a dis¬ 
tinct nucleolus. After further divisions of the neck-cells, the 
canal-cell pushes itself between them, and carries them up 
with it; within this cell a number of nuclei may now be seen. 
The growth of the cells of the neck does not proceed equally 
on all sides, so that the neck is bent down, and its crown ceil 
turned towards the prothallium. When the number of the 
neck-cells is complete, another series of divisions takes place 
in the cells surrounding the central cell; at the same time the 
nuclei of the canal-cells resolve themselves slowly into a num¬ 
ber of little granules, and unite at length into a granular mass, 
which soon fills the whole canal. The lower neck-cells now 
enlarge, thereby diminishing that portion of the canal; and its 
granular contents are thus partially forced into the upper part, 
there forming a wedge-shaped mass, which connects itself by 

frequently very slender tnread with that occupying the cen¬ 
tral cell. If the archegonium be now brought into contact 
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with water, the contents of the canal swell visibly, and a 
number of vacuoles appear in the internal granular mass. 
The distention increases ; and at the apex, where the wedge- 
shaped mass was collected, the pressure becomes considerable: 
the free space in the canal is thus enlarged, and at last the 
upper cells of the neck can no longer resist; they part at the 
angles of contact, and the mucus is ejected with considerable 
force. The opening of the canal of the neck occurs at two 
periods : at first the mucus, which is massed at the summit^ is 
poured out, either at once or at short intervals; then a period 
of rest occurs, after which the mass collected in the central 
cell is ejected altogether. The mucus is voided with sufficient 
force to remove any foreign bodies that may lie before the 
mouth of the canal, and thus to clear its orifice. The granular 
inner mucus is thus deposited at some little distance from the 
mouth of the archogoniuin j the outer, highly refractive mucus, 
on the other hand, which lined the walls of the canal, diffuses 
itself in the water in lines radiating from its mouth. After 
this evacuation the naked germ-sphere remains in the central 
cell; it assumes a globose form; and a transparent spot may, 
under favourable circumstances, be seen at its summit just 
above the nucleus, which may be denominated the germ-spot. 
The germ-sphere is now ready for fertilization. 

Dr. Strasburger has been able to follow this process in all 
its details. In Pterin the opening of the canal and the entrance 
of the spermatozoids can be readily seen; but Ceratopterfa 
exhibits in the clearest manner the proceedings of these bodies 
within the central cell, owing to tlie transparency of its pro¬ 
thallium. After the canal was opened, the spermatozoids, 
which had previously passed by it with the same indifference 
that they exhibited towards other bodies, showed a remarkable 
behaviour. When they reached the mucus before the canal, 
their movements became slower; they were evidently detained 
thcro, and their motion stopped, by an opposing medium: 
several remained fast in the mucus; others succeeded in freeing 
ing themselves and hastened away. But generally the course 
of the spermatozoid was so directed by tne mucus radiating 
from the mouth of the canal that it steered head foremost for 
that aperture. One is not to imagine, however, that there 
was any diffusing stream or whirlpool^ seizing on the sperma¬ 
tozoid and drawing it towards the onfice; for small granules 
remained perfectly quiescent in that position. The movement 
of the spermatozoid within the mucus then became slower; it 
did not cease to revolve on its axis, but the mucus directed it 
to the canal; so that its operation there may be compared to 
the action of the stigmatic juice, or of the tela conductrix 
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which directs the pollen-tube in Phanerogams towards the 
germ-vesicle. 

We have here a proof of the fallacy of Roze’s notion that it 
is the caudal bladder of the spermatozoid which contains the 
fertilizing matter. The greater number of these bodies had 
already lost this appendage before they reached the archcgo- 
nium; others, whicll retained it at that time, lost it in the 
mucus; but no one carried it with it into the archegonial cell. 
In Ceratopteris , on one occasion, six spermatozoids, which had 
just escaped from their antheridium, had entered into the cen¬ 
tral cell of the archegonium, after which their six bladders 
were visible in the mucus before the mouth of the canal. 
Having entered the canal, the coils of the spermatozoid sepa¬ 
rated themselves from each other; and if no impediment arose 
in its course, the spermatozoid soon arrived in the central cell. 
Here the coils were again drawn together^ and its movements 
again became free. The first spermatozoid was soon followed 
by others: four or five were able to find room in the cell; 
they there moved rapidly about amongst each other; later 
arrivals remained fast in the canal. In Pterin the number 
was sometimes considerable; each new comer twisted itself in 
between those already arrived^ so long as any movement was 
possible; at last it extended itself at full length. When the 
canal was already full, one of these bodies was seen to insert 
its foremost end between those previously arrived, and so on, 
till a long chain of them was formed extending outwards from 
the canal-mouth. In this chain a spermatozoid might be seen 
revolving on its axis ; and sometimes one would free itself and 
hasten away; Dr. Strasburger has observed one hundred of 
these bodies in a single chain in Pterin serrulata • others 
might be seen still involved in the mucus half an hour after 
the first had reached the central cell. 

From the facts above stated, Dr. Strasburger considers it 
undeniable that it is the mucus which acts upon the spermato- 
zoids; and his opinion was confirmed by removing this sub¬ 
stance from the mouth of the canal, by raising the covering 
glass or with a needle, when the spermatozoid either remained 
m the mucus, and perished there, or, if it succeeded in freeing 
itself, it never more found its way back to the canal-mouth. 
The first spermatozoid that gained the central cell, either at 
once, or after wandering about a short time, impinged with its 
foremost end on the transparent or germ-spot on the summit 
of the germ-sphcrc, and there remained fast; it then turned 
quickly on its axis, and sank with its point slowly into the 
germ-sphere; its movements became slower; they soon eftased 
entirely; it continued to pass out of sight within the germ- 
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sphere, and dissolved away in its mass till, at the expiration 
of three or four minutes, no more could be seen of it. This 
operation was only witnessed five times out of numerous ex¬ 
periments, and when a single spermatozoid alone had pene¬ 
trated into the central cell, owing to the canal being occupied 
by adventitious matters. When several^ spermatozoids. nad 
reached the central cell, they moved about"amongst each other, 
so that it was impossible to follow any individual. Sometimes 
two or three of tnesc bodies remained with their hinder ends 
attached to the germ-spot; they turned quickly on their axis, 
pushing one another aside, till ono gained the mastery, ana 
was so far received that it covered up the germ-spot with its 
coils. The others were then repulsed, ana moved about for 
some time, their motions ceasing at times, to be recommenced 
after short intervals ; this may have lasted eight or ten minutes, 
when they all sank to rest, and remained motionless where 
they fell. In one case, when two spemiatozoids had reached 
the central cell, the second approached after the first had occu¬ 
pied the germ-spot a minute and a half and its front coils had 
been received into the germ-sphere• the second could not then 
displace the other, but soon relinquished its hold on the germ- 
spot, and, after long roving about, lay on its side near the 
germ-sphere. After four minutes nothing more was seen of 
the first; and after thirty-five minutes the second was also lost 
sight of. The usual results of the fertilization followed in the 
growth and colouring of the embryo, and were very conspi¬ 
cuous after the lapse of a few days. 

Dr. Strasburger concludes his account by observing that 
fertilization seemed to be effected in these instances by a single 
spermatozoid, and considers it probable that the procedure is 
similar in the other Cryptogams which produce these bodies. 
The chief point of interest m the above experiments (which 
the author appears to have carried further, and to have detailed 
with greater accuracy, than previous observers) consists in the 
means adopted by nature to conduct the spermatozoids to the 
scene of their operations, and in his reasonings on the nature 
of their movement, whicn has been sometimes supposed to be 
connected with molecular motion by those who have not ob¬ 
served it with sufficient care. It remains for future inves¬ 
tigators to ascertain if the same facts can be traced in other 
Ciyptogams. 
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XXXVI.— On the British Species of Didymograpsus. By 
Henry Alleyne Nicholson, M.D.,D.Sc.,M.A.,F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S., Lecturer on Natural History in the Extra-Acade¬ 
mical School of Edinburgh. 

[Plate VII.] 

The genus Didymograpsus was originally proposed by M c Coy 
(1861), to include those Graptolites which are u bifid from the 
base” (Palaeozoic Fossils, p. 9). In the year 1852, Geinitz 
proposed the genus Cladograpsus, chiefly for such forms as had 
been intended by M‘Coy to be placed under Didymograpsus . 
With these, however, he placed species which have been sub¬ 
sequently removed by Hall to the genus Dicranograpsus (e.g. 
D. ramosus). Still, under the head of Gladograpsus Geinitz 
placed none but such forms as were understood by the species 
gemellce of Bronn, or ? in his own words, u zweiarmige oder 
gabelfbrmige Graptolithinen.” Recently the genus Glado¬ 
grapsus has been redefined by Mr. Carruthers, and has been 
made to include two generic forms which not only arc in no 
sense u species gemcllse,” but which differ from one another 
so widely that they cannot be placed under the same genus at 
all (viz. Pleurograpsus linearis , Carr., sp., and Helicograpsus 
gracilis, Hall, sp.). There can be no hesitation, however, in 
retaining the term Cladograpsus simply in the sense in which 
it was employed by its original inventor—namely, as a syno¬ 
nym for Didymograpsus. 

The genus Didymograpsus was rejected bv Hall upon very 
insufficient evidence, in tne belief that all the forms included 
under this head would be found ultimately to Ixs fragmentary, 
and to be merely portions of compound Graptolites. Hall, 
however, has failea to show that this is the case, in America, 
with any other species than D. caduceus 9 Salt., which he 
proved satisfactorily to be referable really to Telragrapsus 
oryonoides . a four-stiped species. No British paleontologist, 
however, aoubts for a moment the integrity of the forms re¬ 
ferable to Didymograpsus ; and, in point of fact, the genus is 
one of the most natural in the whole family of the Grapto- 
litidae. 

The genus Didymograpsus may be defined as comprising 
those Graptolites in which the frond is bilaterally symmetrical 
and consists of two monoprionidian branches springing from 
an u initial point,” which is generally marked by a distinct 
raucro or u radicle.” In some cases tne radicle may be very 
rudimentary, as in D. sextans , Hall, and in some examples of 
D. hifidus f Hall j and it seems sometimes to be even altogether 
absent, as in many specimens of D. anceps, Nich. 
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The species of the genus Didymograpsus may be conve¬ 
niently and naturally divided into three sections:— 

I. Those Didymograpsi in which the radicle is on the infe¬ 
rior aspect of the frond, and the cellules are on the opposite or 
superior aspect, whilst the “ angle of divergence ” of the two 
stipes is not greater than 180 . This group comprises D. 
Murchisoniy D. geminus, D. affinis*D.patulus, and, in fact, 
the greater number of the Didymograpsi . 

II. Those Didymograpsi in which the radicle is on the 
inferior side of the frond, and the cellules on the opposite or 
superior aspect, as before; but the angle of divergence of the 
stipes is now greater than 180°. In this group, which differs 
from the last only in the fact that the stipes are reflexed, are 
D.JUtccidm , Hall, and D. anceps , Nich. 

III. Those Didymograpsi in which the radicle maintains 
its position, but the situation of the cellules is reversed, these 
being now placed on the inferior aspect of the frond, or on the 
same side as the radicle. In this group are D . sextans , Hall, 
and D. divaricatus } Hall. 

For the full comprehension of the value of the above divi¬ 
sions, it is necessary to define exactly what is to be understood 
by the u angle of divergence,” since this term has been very 
loosely employed, and has led to a great deal of confusion. 
As I have before had occasion to remark, it is perfectly ob¬ 
vious that in any Dtdymograpsus the two stipes form two 
angles—one upon one side of the frond, and one upon the op¬ 
posite side. Each of these angles has, in different species, 
keen treated as the angle of divergence; but it is absolutely 
necessary to fix accurately one of these angles, which can lie 
constantly employed as a standard of comparison. In the 
foregoing definitions, therefore, and in the following descrip¬ 
tions. I shall employ the term “ angle of divergence ” solely 
for tne angle included between the stipes on tne side of the 
frond opposite to that on which the radicle is situated. The 
other angle, or the angle included between the stipes on the 
same side as the radicle, I shall term the “ radicular angle.” 
As the radicle in all cases marks the organic base of the frond, 
we obtain thus a constant standard of comparison between the 
different species, however much the position of the cellules 
may vaiy. 

It will, then, be at once seen, that in the first two sections 
of Didvmograpsus , the w angle of divergence ” is on the same 
side or the frond as the cellules, or, in other words, it is the 
angte included between the celluliferous margins of tne stipes. 
In D . sextans and D. divaricatus, however, which constitute 
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the third section of the genus, this state of affairs is reversed— 
the “angle of divergence” being now on the opposite side of 
the frond to the cellules, whilst it is the “ radicular angle ” 
which is included between the celluliferous margins of the 
stipes. 

The genus Didymograpsus is characteristically, and. as far 
aa is yet known, exclusively, confined to the Lower Silurian 
period. Not only is this the case, but the genus is very de¬ 
cidedly more richly represented in the inferior portion of the 
Lower Silurian series than in its higher portions. The genus 
attains its maximum in the Skiddaw and Quebec group 
(Lowest Llandeilo), where it is represented by no less than 
nine British species and an equal number of American forms, 
of which, however, some jmpear to be nothing more than mere 
varieties. In the Lower Llandeilo or Arcnig group we have 
two very characteristic British species ( D . geminus , His., and 
D. patulu8 } Hall), both of which occur also in the Skiddaw 
Slates. In the upper Llandeilo rocks wc have four British 
species, with at least one additional American form (D. serra - 
tulus 9 Hall), which only occurs in Britain in the Skiddaw 
Slates. In the Caradoc or Bala series no Didymograpsi occur, 
except in Ireland, where two species are found in rocks of this 
age (Baily). In the most richly graptolitiferous Caradoc beds 
which occur throughout Britain, namely the mudstones of the 
Coniston series of the north of England, no single Didymo¬ 
grapsus has hitherto been detected. The same absence of 
Didymograpsi appears to obtain in certain strata in Scotland 
which overlie the Graptolitic shales of Moffat, and which have 
been recently described by Mr. Lapworth of Galashiels as the 
probable equivalent of the Coniston Mudstones,under the name 
of the Gala beds. In America, however, several species of 
Didymograpsus axe known to occur in the Utica Slate and 
Hudson-River group, two formations which are believed to be 
of Bala age. 

In the last edition of 1 Siluria,’ Mr. Carruthers mentions ten 
species of Didymograpsus as occurring in Britain; but some 
of these cannot be retained as valid species. In the following 
communication I shall describe fourteen species of the genus, 
with which I am acquainted as occurring m Britain. Several 
of these, however, have been already described as fully as the 
extant materials will permit; and of these I shall merely give 
a short diagnosis accompanied by an illustration, so as to en¬ 
able them to be readily recognized. 

Didymograpsus patulus 9 Hall, sp. PI. VII. figs. 1,1 a . 
QraptoNthus patukts } Hall (Grapt. Quebec Group, p. 71, pi. 1. figs. 10-15). 
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Didymograpsu* hirundo t Salt (Quart Joum. Geol. Soe. vol. xix. p. 137, 
fig. 13 /j Mem. Geol. Survey. voL iii. p. 331 and pL 11. figs. 0 & 7). 
IM^m^spsus patulus (Nicholson, Quart Joum. Geol. Soc. vol xxiv. 

Frond composed of two monoprionidian stipes diverging 
from a small radicle at an angle of 180° (sometimes a little 
less, and very rarely a little more). The stipes have a very 
considerable length, reaching two or three inches each with¬ 
out showing any signs of a termination. The stipes are 
narrow at their commencement, but widen out gradually till a 
width of one-tenth of an inch may be attained. In smaller 
specimens, however, as in the subjoined cut, this width is not 

Fig. 1. 

l * 

a, Small specimen of Didytnograpmspatulus. Hall, from the Skiddaw Slates 
of Outerside, near Keswick, nat. size ; o, fragment of 1). extensus , en¬ 
larged, to show the smaller inclination or the cellules. 

reached. The cellules are on the opposite side of the frond to 
the radicle, or, in other words, they occupy the sides of the 
angle of divergence. The number of cellules to an inch is 
from thirty to thirty-two or thirty-four in our British speci¬ 
mens, but is stated by Hall as not more than from twenty-four 
to twenty-six in the American examples. The cellules make 
with the axis an angle of between 60° and 60°; the cell- 
mouths make an angle of 100° to 120° with the axis, and they 
are always produced into well-marked submucronate denticles. 
In Hall’s fetter-preserved specimens the outline of the cell- 
apertures is seen to be curved, and the walls of the cellules 
are marked with fine striae or lines of growth running parallel 
to the cell-mouths. 

On comparing Hall’s beautiful figures of this species with 
the woodcut in Mr. Salter’s above-quoted paper, there cannot 
be any question that D. hirundo } Salt., is the same as D. 
patulus , Hall; and the latter name must fe retained, as it has 
the priority. In the Memoir of the Geological Survey (vol* iii. 
p. 831), Mr. Salter’s description confirms this in every re¬ 
spect The figures 6 and 7 m pi. 11 of the same work are 
not named, but they are apparently intended for D. hirundo. 
If this be so, they neither conform with Mr. Salter’s own de¬ 
scription ana previous figure of the species, nor with Hall’s 
account of D. patulus. It is probable, therefore, that some 
error has crept m here, and the figures have not been intended 
for D. hirundo . The Didymograpsu* figured in Lyell’s 1 Ele- 
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menta,’ at p. 563 (fig. 656), and by some oversight named D. 
geminm Ilia., is also really D. patulus. 

Loc . Skiddaw Slates of Outerside, near Keswick, and Egg- 
beck, near Pooley; Lower Llandeilo, west of the Stipcrstones. 
(Also in the Lower Graptolite schists of Sweden, and the 
Quebec group of Canada.) 

Didymograpsus V-fractus , Salt. 

(Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xix. p. 137, fig. 13 c.) 

This species^ of which I subjoin a cut taken from Mr. Salter’s 
figure, was originally named by Mr. Salter from a specimen 
obtained from the Skiddaw Slates. Mr. Salter, however, 
never gave any description of the species, so that, unfortu¬ 
nately, it is hardly possible at present to decide positively as 
to its value. My own collection includes a few fragments, 
but no perfect specimen. The character upon which the spe- 

Fig. 2. 

Didymograpsus V-fractus , after Salter. Skiddaw Slates. 

cies was founded is the peculiar curvature of the stipes, which 
are bent abruptly outwards at the distance of about a quarter 
of an inch from the radicle. The fragments in my possession 
exhibit this character, but in all other respects they are abso¬ 
lutely undistinguishable from D. patulus y Hall. I should 
therefore be disposed to think that the form cannot be regarded 
as more than a variety of D. patulus y unless this character 
can be shown to be constant in a considerable number of ex¬ 
amples. 

Loc. Barff, near Keswick (Skiddaw Slates). 

Didymograpsus extemus t Hall, sp. PI. VII. figs. 2, 2 a. 
Qraptolithus exUnsus, Hall (Grapt. Quebec Group, p. 80, pi. 2. figs. 11-1(5). 

Frond composed of two long slender stipes diverging at an 
angle of 180° from a small radicle. The stipes attain a length 
of several inches without showing any signs of a termination. 
They have a breadth of about one-fiftieth of an inch close to 
the radicle, and not more than one-fifteenth of an inch at the 
distance of three inches from the radicle. Cellules twenty-four 
in the space of an inch, making with the axis an angle of 
about 4£r; the denticles angular and pointed, but not muero- 

Ann.dk Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol . v. 24 
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nate, the cell-mouths making an angle of about 100° with the 
axis. 


Of this species I have only a single example, which I have 
recently obtained from the Skiddaw Slates: but its state of 
preservation is better than that of most of the Graptolites of 
this formation, and I have no doubt as to its identity with the 
Quebec form. In most characters D . extensus agrees with D. 
patulusj especially in the shape of the frond : the two forms, 
however, appear to be satisfactorily separated by some minor 
but constant differences. The stipes are altogether much 
more slender than in D . patulus ; the cellules are slightly fewer 
to the inch, and make a smaller angle with the axis, and they 
are not prolonged into markedly submucronate points. To 
show these differences, I have reproduced HalCs enlarged 
figures of fragments of the two forms (PI. VII. figs. 1 a & 
2 a). 

Loc. Skiddaw Slates, Outerside, near Keswick. 


Didymograpsus nitidua } Hall, sp. Fig. 3. 

QraptoUthus nitidus, Hall (Grapt. Quebec Group, p. 69. pL 1. figs. 1-9). 
Didymograpsus nitidus (Nicholson, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxiv. 
p. 136). 

Also figured, but not named or described, by Mr. Salter in 
the Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xix. p. 137, fig. 13 d. 

Frond composed of two simple stipes proceeding from a 
small pointed radicle at an angle of 160° to 175°. The stipes 
vary in length from one-half to three-quarters of an inch, and 
are very narrow at their commencement, but widen out till a 
width of from one-twentieth to one-fifteenth of an inch may be 

Fig. 3. 

c 

«, Didymograpsus nitidus , from the Skiddaw Slates, nat. size; ft, a smaller 
example, slightly enlarged; c, fragment, enlarged, to show the cellules. 

attained. The cellules arc on the opposite side of the frond to 
the radicle, or occupy the sides or the angle of divergence. 
They vary from thirty-two to thirty-four m the space of an 
inch, and are inclined to the axis at an angle of from 40° to 
45°. The denticles are simply angular, and axe not submucro¬ 
nate, and the cell-mouths are nearly at right angles to the cell- 
walls. , 

This exceedingly pretty little species occurs pretty abun- 
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dantly and in a state of beautiful preservation in one locality 
in the Skiddaw Slates. The specimens from which the above 
description is taken agree perfectly with some of Hall’s figures 
(pi. 1. figs. 1. 6. 9); but Iiall has referred to this species other 
examples (pi. 1. figs. 3, 7, 8) which are considerably larger, 
and which approximate more closely to 2). patulus . 

Loc. Skiaaaw Slates, Barff, near Keswick. 

Didymograpsus affinis, Nich. Fig. 4. 

(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. October 1869, pi. 11. fig. 20.) 

Frond composed of two simple linear stipes, of extreme 
tenuity, proceeding from a long pointed radicle at an angle of 
divergence of from 90° to 150°. The stipes vary in length 
from one-half to three-quarters of 
an inch each, and have a uniform 
width of not more than from one- 
fortieth to one-fiftieth of an inch, 
which never appears to be ex¬ 
ceeded. The cellules are on the 
opposite side of the frond to the 
radicle, or occupy the sides of the 
angle of divergence. In shape a, Didymograpsus affinity from 
the cellules are altogether undis- the Skiddaw Slates, nat. site ; 
tinguishable from those of G. f> fragment of the same, en- 
Nussoni , Barr., and they vary arge * 
from sixteen to eighteen in the space of an inch. They are 
inclined to the axis at an extremely low angle (from 15° to 
20°); they do not overlap one another at all; and the cell- 
mouths are from three to four times as short as the outer 
cell-walls^ and form short transverse apertures at right angles 
to the axis. 

This little species occurs in great numbers, all confusedly 
matted together, in some parts of the Skiddaw Slates, it being 
rare to find a detached individual showing both sides of the 
frond. The characters of the cellules are alone quite sufficient 
to separate the species from all other known forms. 

Loc . Lower beds of the Skiddaw Slates. Barff. near Kes¬ 
wick ; upper beds of the Skiddaw Slates, Ellergill, near Mil- 
bum, ana Eggbeck, near Pooley. 


Fig. 4. 



Didymograpsus serratulus . Hall, sp. PI. VII. figs. 3, 

3 a, 3 by 3 c, 3 a. 

mtoUthus esnratuhuy Hall (Pal. N. York, vol. i. p. 274, pi. 74. fig. 6). 
M'fyn^^apsut mrratulus (Nicholson, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxiv. 

Frond composed of two long and very slender stipes pro- 

24* 
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ceeding from a lone and slender radicle and including between 
them an angle of divergence which may be stated to average 
140°. If I am right, however, in referring to this species a 
number of ill-preserved forms which occur in the okiddaw 
Slates, the angle of divergence is exceedingly variable, ranging 
from no more than 80° up to very nearly 180°. In the figures 
which I have given of these Skiddaw-Slate specimens, ng. 3 
may be taken as the typical form ; and there can be no doubt 
of the identity of this with Hall's species. Fig. 3 c shows a 
form apparently the same in all essential characters, but having 
an angle of divergence of close upon 180°, whilst fig. 3d ex¬ 
hibits a very much smaller angle, but is in other respects the 
same. The preservation, however, of these forms is so bad 
that it is impossible to be positive a a to their absolute 
identity. 

In all these cases we have the following common characters, 
when the state of preservation is such as to allow of their 
determination:— 

The stipes are exceedingly slender, from one-fortieth to one- 
thirtieth of an inch at their commencement, and they widen 
out very slowly, never attaining a greater width than from 
one twenty-fourth to one-twentieth of an inch. The length of 
the stipes is very great, being over four inches in one speci¬ 
men. In the most typical forms the stipes are perfectly 
straight, but in others they are gently curved. The cellules 
are always on the opposite side of the frond to the radicle, or 
occupy the sides of the angle of divergence. They vary in 
number from twenty-five to more than thirty in the space of 
an inch; they make a small angle with the axis; and the 
cell-mouths are at right angles to the axis, giving the frag¬ 
ments a close superficial resemblance to G. Sagittarius . The 
radicle is always very long and slender. 

The only Sxiddaw-Slate species with which these could be 
confounded is D. extenxus] but the radicle in this species 
appears to be always short and blunt, and the stipes attain a 
decidedly greater width, whilst the angle of divergence is 
constantly 180°. The preservation of the specimens here 
referred to D. serratulus is too poor to allow of any more mi¬ 
nute comparison. 

Loc, Skiddaw Slates (lower beds), Outerside and Barff, 
near Keswick; (upper beds) Thomship Beck, near Shap. 

Didymograpsus fasciculatus, Nich. Fig. 5. 

(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. October 1869, pi. 11. figs. 21,22.) 

Frond consisting of two simple stipes arising from a short 
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obtuse radicle, at a primary angle of about 330°, but after¬ 
wards curved away from the radicle, so as to become nearly 
horizontal. The angle of divergence of the stipes may there¬ 
fore be stated upon the whole as 180°. The stipes are ex¬ 
tremely narrow at first, but widen out till a width of one- 


Fig. 5. 



a f Didymograpsus fasciculatus , from the Skiddaw Slates, restored \ b , a 
fragment, enlarged. The inclination of the cellules to the axis is too 
great in these figures. 

twenty-fourth of an inch or more may be attained. The 
cellules are on the opposite side of the frond to the radicle, or 
occupy the sides of the angle of divergence. They are ex¬ 
cessively long and narrow, about twenty-four in the space of 
an inch, curved in accordance with the curvature of the stipes, 
overlapping one another for fully two-thirds of their entire 
length, the cell-mouths being at right angles to the 'axis. 
The common canal is extremely narrow. 

The materials, in my possession for a diagnosis of this spe¬ 
cies are not satisfactory. Those specimens which exhibit the 
general form of the frond are too ill-preserved for a proper 
determination of the cellules; and those which exhibit the 
cellules are all fragments broken off close to the radicle. I 
am, however, fully satisfied of the identity of the two sets of 
specimens, and have therefore ventured to restore the species 
provisionally, in the hope of shortly obtaining more perfect 
examples. 

Loc. Upper beds of the Skiddaw Slates: Ellergill, near 
Milbura; xhomship Beck, near Shap; and Eggbeck, near 
Pooley. 

Didymograpsus geminus , His. Fig. 6. 

(See Hisinger, Letheea Suecica, pi. 38. fig. 3; Salter, Quart. 
Joum. Geol. Soe, vol. xix. p. 137, fig. 13 c, and Mem. Geol. 
Survey, vol. iii. pi. 11 b. rig. 8; Nicholson, Quart. Joum. 
Geol. Soc. vol. xxiv, p. 134, pi. 5. figs. 8-10.) 

Frond consisting of two small stipes springing from a long 
and slender radicle, at an angle of divergence which is primi¬ 
tively about 15°. The base is almost always more or less 
rounded; and the stipes very rapidly become parallel or sub^ 
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parallel, being bent towards the middle line so as to diminish 
the primary angle of divergence. 

The average length of the stipes 

is not more than a quarter of an II 

inch ; but in rare cases more than II a 

half an inch may be attained. j 

The width of the stipes is very [1 n 

uniform. The cellules are on the It j 

opposite side of the frond to the \i j , 

radicle, or occupy the sides of the b 

angle of divergence; they are T 

about thirty in the space of an Didymoarapms geminus, Hia, 

inch, the denticles angular, and from the Skiddaw Slatesan 

th. cell-mouths ,t right juulcm * 

the axis of the stipe. Ihe length iarge<l and with the cellules 

of the radicle is from one-twelfth partially restored. 

to one-tenth of an inch. 

D. aeminua is an unmistakable species, being at once reco¬ 
gnized by the general shape of the frond (something like that 
of a tuning-fork), in which it differs from all other forms. 
Didymograpsus (Graptolithus) indentus y Hall (Grapt. Quebec r 
Group, pi. 1. fig. 20). is probably a large example of this spe¬ 
cies ; otherwise the form does not appear to be represented in 
the Silurian rocks of America, t). geminus is extremely 
abundant in some beds of the Skiddaw Slatefe; but it is very 
rare to find any specimen in which the form of the cellules is 
exhibited. The larger examples of the species approximate 
to the smaller forms of D. bifidus , Hall, and D . murchisoni y 
Beck; but the shape of the cellules is sufficiently distinctive. 

Loc . Skiddaw Slates: Outerside and Barff, near Keswick; 
Bannerdale Fell, near Mungrisedale; Thomship Beck, near 
Shap (upper beds). Lower Llandeilo: Cefn Gwynlle; Snelve, 
Shropshire. 

Didymograpsus bifidus y Hall, sp. Fig. 7. 

Graptolithus bifidus, Hall (Grapt Quebec Group, p. 73, pi. 1. figs. 16-18, 

pL 3. figs. 9,10). 

Didymograpsus bifidus (Nicholson, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. voi xxiv. 

Frond composed of two stipes diverging from a short blunt 
radicle at an angle of from 15° to 30° (as much as 60 6 in a speci¬ 
men figured by Hall). The length of the stipes varies from a 
quarter of an inch to one inch; ana the breadth varies in different 
parts of the stipe. Towards the base each stipe is very narrow; 
but it gradually expands till a width of a line may be attained 
(from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch in American ex¬ 
amples), ana then a gradual diminution of width takes place 
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towards the extremity. The celluliferous margin of each stipe 
is therefore curved, whilst the back is more or less completely 
straight. The cellules are placed on the opposite side of the 
frona to the radicle, or occupy the sides of the angle of diver¬ 
gence. The cellules are from thirty-two to thirty-six in the 
space of an inch, long, narrow, and slightly curved, inclined 
to the axis at an angle of about 45°, the cell-mouths curved 
and prolonged into long submucronate teeth. The base is. 

Fig. 7. 



Didymograpsus bifidus, from the Skiddaw Slates: a , typical example, 
natural size; b, fragment of the same, enlarged, to show the cellules; 
c, base of another individual, with a well-developed radicle; d. a small 
example hardly separable from D. Murchisoni , slightly enlarged; e, base 
of another example, in which the radicle is quite rudimentary. 

usually rounded, with a short obtuse radicle; but in some cases 
it is much more pointed, and the radicle is pretty long. 

In its most typical form (as in fig. 7 a) the distinctness of this 
species can hardly be a matter of question. The smaller forms, 
however, of D> btjidus . and especially those which have a 
pointed base and a well-developed radicle, are certainly not 
distinguishable by any good characters from the younger ex¬ 
amples of D. Murchixcni. This latter form, however, has 
hitherto proved so local in its distribution, and the fully grown 
forms of the two species are so distinct, that I prefer retaining 
all my Skiddaw-Slate specimens, in the meanwhile, under Z?. 
btjidus . 

Loc. Upper beds of the Skiddaw Slates: Ellergill, near 
Milbura (abundant and very well preserved); Eggbeck, near 
Pooley. Rare in the lower beds of the Skiddaw Slates: Outer- 
side, near Keswick. 

Of the nine species of Didymograpsus which I have now 
described as occurring in the Skiddaw Slates, it will be seen 
that all, except D.fcisciculatus , belong to the first section of 
the Diaymograpst —namely, to those m which the cellules are 
on the opposite side of the frond to the radicle, and the angle 
of divergence is not more than 180°. Indeed D. fosciculatus 
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may be regarded as no more than an apparent exception to 
this statement, as the stipes become ultimately horizontal. 
We may, therefore, conclude, as far as our present materials 
go, that the second and third sections of Indymograpsi are a 
further and later development of the primitive type of the 
genus, since they are unrepresented in rocks older than the 
Upper Llandeilo. The primitive type, however, does not 
cease to be represented with the Skiddaw and Quebec groups; 
for D. Murchuoni is characteristically Upper-Llandeflo, and 
D. serratulus occurs in the Utica Slate (Caradoc) of America. 
There is, further, one form which would invalidate this gene¬ 
ralization, if it were to be established in the position originally 
assigned to it by its author. I allude to the so-called Dxdymo- 

S sus caduceusy originally described by Mr. Salter from 
idian specimens (Qufu*. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. ix.), and 
afterwards figured by him from the Skiddaw Slates (ibid. 
vol. xix. p. 137, figs. 13, a, i). As I have elsewhere stated, 
there cannot be any hesitation in rejecting, with Hall, this 
species, as far as the Quebec group is concerned; and an exa¬ 
mination of a very extensive suite of specimens from the 
Skiddaw Slates (including Salter’s original specimens) has 
fully satisfied me that Hairs explanation applies also to the 
examples from this formation. D . caducous , namely, as de¬ 
scribed by Salter, was unquestionably founded upon fragmen¬ 
tary examples of the four-stiped Tetragrapsus bryonoides. Hall, 
or of the hardly separable Tetragrapsus (Graptotithus) Btgsbyi } 
Hall. Recently Mr. Baily has stated that Didymoarapsus 
caducous. Salter, occurs abundantly in strata of Caradoc age 
in Wexford (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. voL xxv. p. 160). Not 
having had the opportunity of seeing the specimens m ques¬ 
tion, 1 do not presume to express any opinion with regard to 
them, except that, if the name of D. caducous is to be retained, 
it must be made to apply to forms different from those originally 
placed under it by Mr. Salter. It appears, however, very un¬ 
likely that the genus Tetragrapsus, which has hitherto not 
been discovered in any Upper Llandeilo deposit, should have 
survived into the Caradoc period; and Mr. Bailyspecimens 
are therefore likely to be genuine Didymograpsx . 

Mr. Carruthers (Geol. Mag. vol. v. p. 129) admits that D , 
caduceus } Salter, has certainly four branches, but still places 
it under Didymograpsus —a position obviously unsuited for it, 
whilst be does not recognize its unquestionable identity with 
Tetragrapsus bryonoides , which he also gives as a mdymo - 
grapsUS*. 

* It being now oertain that the specimen* originally described by 
Salter as JX mdueem are really referable to that afterwards named fay 
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Didymograpsus Murchisoni 9 Beck, sp. PI. VII. figs. 7,7 a, 7 b. 

QraptoUthu* Murehisoni . Beck (Sil. Syst p. 604, pi. 26. fig. 4). 

QraptoUUi Murchisoni, M'Coy (Pal. Foss. ii. p. o). 

Frond consisting of two stipes springing from a mucronate 
base, and including between them an angle of divergence of 
from 10° to 15° or 20°. The stipes vary in length from a 

a uartcr of an inch up to two inches or more, proceeding from 
le radicle outwards and upwards with a slight curve, and 
being then continued to their terminations nearly in straight 
lines. The width of the stipes varies greatly in different in¬ 
dividuals ; but they are always narrowest at the base, expand 
gradually till their full width is attained, and then gradually 
contract towards their distal extremities. The back of the 
stipe^ however, is never so straight as in typical examples of 
D. llfidusy Hall, and the celluliferous margin is not so strongly 
convex. Specimens of average size have a breadth near the 
base of one twenty-fourth of an inch, and in the fully-developed 

S ortion of from one to one and a half line. Gigantic indivi- 
uals, however, not unfrequently occur (fig. 7 a) in which 
these same measurements are one line and a half and one- 
quarter of an inch respectively; and even these limits are 
occasionally exceeded. The base is obtusely pointed, and is 
furnished with a long triangular mucro or radicle, the length 
of which is from one to one and a half line. In the large 
specimens, however, the radicle is much less developed pro¬ 
portionally, and is blunt and obtuse. The cellules arc on the 
opposite side of the frond to the radicle, or occupy the sides of 
the angle of divergence, and are from twenty-two to thirty-two 
in the space of an inch, having the proximal lip of the cell-aper¬ 
tures prolonged into long acute denticles. In the smaller speci¬ 
mens the cellules form an angle of about 45° with the axis, are 
free for about half their entire length, and have the cell-mouths 
. somewhat curved and nearly rectangular to the axis. In the 
larger specimens, the cellules in the fully-developed portion of 
the stipe lose many of these characters, becoming more nearly 
horizontal or rectangular to the axis, whilst they overlap one 
another throughout the greater part of their length, and have 
the cell-apertures directed decidedly downwards, owing to the 
great prolongation of the proximal margin of each. 

Hall Tetragrapmu ( QraptoUthu *) bryomide *, Salter’s specific name should 
have the priority, as bearing the date 1863, whereas Hall’s name was 
given in 1857. The species, therefore, should be called Tetraarapeus 
eaduoeus, Salt, sp. There appears, however, to be no doubt that tne form 
is really identical with the Fucoides terrp of Broneniart, published in 
1828. in strict justice, therefore, the species should be called 7Wra- 
grapm terra, Brongn., sp. 
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This well-marked species has long been known to all stu¬ 
dents of Silurian geology, but has never been folly described. 
It is characteristically Upper-Llandeilo, and I am not aware 
that it occurs in any other formation. One of the most re¬ 
markable points about this form is the extraordinary dispro¬ 
portion in size between different individuals. Numerous inter¬ 
mediate examples, however, occur, connecting the smallest 
and largest individuals; so that there can be no doubt as to 
their specific identity. 

Loc. Upper Llandeilo rocks of various parts of Wales, 
Abereiddy Bay in Pembrokeshire being one of the most notea 
localities. Llandeilo rocks of County Meath, in Ireland 
(Baily). 

Didymograpsus divaricatus } Hall, sp. PL VII. figs. 4 & 4 a. 

GraptoUthu b divaricatu* , Hall (Pal. New York, vol. iiL SuppL p. 613). 
Dicranograpsus divaricate*. Hall (Orapt Quebec Group, p. 57). 
Didymograpm* elegant, Carruthers (in part), Geol. Mag. vol. v. pi 5. fig. 8a. 
Didgmograpmts MoffaUmi*, Carruthers, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. Jan. 1869. 

Frond consisting of two long and narrow stipes springing 
from a mucronatc base, attaining each a length of from two to 
three inches or more, and including between them an u angle 
of divergence ” of from 90° to 130°. The base (fig. 8d) is 
convex and rounded, and is fonned by a long triangular me¬ 
dian radicle, flanked by two shorter lateral spines, the whole 
three occupying a non-cellulifcrous space of over one line in 
breadth. The radicle is in its normal position on the inferior 
aspect of the frond, and the cellules are on the same side of the 
frond as the radicle . In this species^ therefore, as in D . sex- 
tans, the true angle of divergence is bounded by the non- 
celluliferous margins of the stipes. The “ radicular angle/’ or 
that on the same side of the frond as the radicle, is in this case 
contained between the celluliferous margins of the stipes, and 
varies from 270° to 230°. Each stipe is about one-fortieth of 
an inch in breadth at its commencement, and gradually widens 
out till <a width of half a line may be attained. The cellules 
are from twenty to twenty-six in the space of an inch, their 
outer margins curved, convex, and nearly parallel to the axis, 
the denticles obtuse and rounded, and the cell-apertures form¬ 
ing oblique indentations or poucncs which extend about half¬ 
way across the stipe, and are,.rounded-off internally. Accord¬ 
ing to Hall, “ the surface is marked by a row of small nodes, 
placed obliquely to the direction of the axis, and situated just 
below and a little on one side of the bottom of the sermture.” 

This beautiful species (originally described by Hall from 
the Hudson-River group of America) is distinguished from all 
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others by the possession of a median radicle and two lateral 
smnes, placed on the same side of the frond as the cellules. 
D.Jlaccidu8 9 Hall, has three smaller spines placed in a similar 
manner on the same side of the frond as the cellules (fig. 8); 


Fig. 8. 


Aft 

a b 



a, base of D.Jlaccidus, flail; b, base of D. anceps , Nich., showing the in¬ 
ternal radicle; c, base of another example of D. anceps, in which there 
is no radicle j d f base of T). divaricatus, Hall, showing tho radicle with 
its two lateral spines. All enlarged. 

but the central spine of these is not the radicle , as is shown 
by the occurrence of the true radicle on the opposite side of 
the frond—this completely altering the whole relations of the 
parts. These anti-radicular ornamental spines of D. faccidus 
nave ? however, been confounded by Mr. Carruthers with the 1 
genuine radicle with its flanking spines in D. divaricatus . 
As regards the form of the cellules D. divaricatus cannot be 
distinguished from D. sextans , Hall, and D. anceps . Nich. 
The former, however, of these is readily distinguished by its 
general form, and the latter, as I shall immediately explain, 
is separated by the fundamental structure of the frond. 

Didymograpsus Moffatensis, Carr., and one of the specimens 
included under D . elegans , Carr., are clearly identical with one 
another; and both (unless figured upside down) appear to be 
referable to D . divaricatus 9 Hall, which bears the date of 1855, 
and has therefore the priority *. 

hoc. Bare in the anthracitic shales of Glenkiln Burn, in 
Dumfriesshire (Upper Llandeilo). 


Didymograpsus anceps 9 Nich. PI. VII. fig. 5, 5 a, 54. 
(Geol. Mag. vol. iv. p. 110, pi. 7. figs. 18-20.) 

Frond consisting of two stipes, diverging from an initial 
point which may or may not be marked by the presence of a 


• It is quite possible that Didymograpsus {Cladoarapsui\ Forchammeri , 
Geinits, is really identical with D. divaricates. Hall, in which case Gei- 
nits’e name would hare to be retained, as it was published in 1852. 
Accepting, however, the accuracy of the figure given by Geinits (Die 
Grant. pU 5. figs. 28,20), the base appears to be destitute of the radicle 
and lateral spines so characteristic of V, divaricates , The other figures of 
Geinits (ibid pi. 5. figs. 80,81) are certainly referable to a different form, 
probably to D.Jtaccidus, HalL 
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radicle. In some cases the initial point is recognised simply 
by the fact that it is the point of flexion of the frond, and from 
it the cellules point in opposite directions. In other specimens 
the initial point is marked by the presence of a slender radicle, 
the length of which varies from a mere node up to nearly one 
line. In all specimens which exhibit any traces of a radicle, 
without exception, this is on the inferior , whilst the cellules 
are on the superior aspect of the frond, so that the two are on 
opposite sides (flg. 8 b). The result of tliis is, that the “ angle 
of divergence,” properly speaking (namely, the angle formed 
by the stipes on the opposite side of the frond to the radicle), 
is in this case to be measured between the celluliferous mar¬ 
gins of the stipes ; and it varies from 340° to 365°. T^he “ radi¬ 
cular angle,” on the other hand, is included between the non- 
celluliferous margins of the stipes; and it varies from 6° to 20°. 
The margin of the frond opposite to the radicle is never orna¬ 
mented by spines, and is simply formed by the coalescence of 
the bases of the first two cellules. This structure is of interest, 
as agreeing with D. sextans , Hall (at any rate, in its ordinary 
• form), and apparently foreshadowing what we find in Dicrano- 
grapsus . Tne stipes are very little narrower at their origin 
than elsewhere; ana they retain a pretty uniform width through¬ 
out, varying in different individuals from one twenty-fourth 
of an inch up to two thirds of a line. The cellules are not 
distinguishable in shape from those of D. divaricatus } Hall, 
and D. sextans , Hall. They are from twenty-five to thirty in 
the space of an inch, their outer margins convex and nearly 
parallel to the axis, their apices rounded off, and the cell- 
apertures forming oblique pouch-like indentations, which ex¬ 
tend halfway across the stipe. In some specimens, the first 
few cellules on either side of the initial point are provided 
each with a short blunt spine proceeding from the centre of 
their outer margins. In some examples there are minute 
pustules or circular depressions in the centre of each denticle 
where it joins the body of the stipe; but this phenomenon is 
not constant in its occurrence. As I have already said, in the 
shape of the cellules D. anceps is not distinguishable from D. 
dimricatu8 ) Hall («=Z). Moffoiensis , Carr. ?). In all other re¬ 
spects, however, they are totally distinct; and they could only 
be confounded, as they have been (Carruthers, Geol, Mag. 
vol. v. p. 129), by turning 2>. anceps upside down. In the 
first place, in D. anceps the radicle and cellules are on opposite 
sides of the frond, whilst in D. divaricatus they are on the 
same side. In addition to this very obvious and, indeed, 
fundamental distinction, the following points of difference may 
be mentioned:—In D. anceps the “ angle of divergence,” as 
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measured between the stipes on the side opposite to the radicle, 
is from 340° to 355% the radicle is not furnished with lateral 
spines^ and the width of the stipes is extremely uniform in 
any given individual. In D. dimricatus , on the other hand, 
the “angle of divergence/* measured in the same way, is from 
90° to 130°, the radicle is invariably flanked by two lateral 
spines, and the stipes are considerably narrower at their com¬ 
mencement than towards their distal extremities. These 
points of difference should be sufficient to prevent in future 
any confusion between two species which in reality belong to 
two different sections of the Didymograpsi. 

Loc . Upper Llandeilo, Dobbs’s Linn, near Moffat. 


Didymograpsus fiaccidus } Hall, sp. PI. VII. figs. 6,6 a, 6 J, 6 c. 
Qraptolithu$ ftaccuku, Hall (Grapt. Quebec Group, Suppl. p. 143, pi. 2. 


figs, 17-19). 

idymograpsusJlaecidus (Nicholson, Geol. Mag. vol. hr. p. 110). 
vSymograptm elegant i, Carruthers (in part), Geol. Mag. vol. v. pi. 5. 
figs, 8 6, 8 e. 


“Frond consisting of two slender, linear, flexuous stipes, 
which are widely divergent from a small, short, obtuse radicle * 
(Hall). The stipes are about one fiftieth of an inch in breadth 
at their commencement, but widen out till a width of one 
twenty-fifth of an inch may be attained, and they not unfre- 
cpiently reach a length of several inches without snowing any 
signs of a termination. The proper “ angle of divergence ” of 
the stipes, as measured on the opposite side of the frond to the 
radicle, is from 280° to 320°, whilst the “ radicular angle ” is 
from 40° to 80°. The radicle varies in length from one 
twenty-fourth of an inch up to one tenth, being sometimes 
long and pointed, at other times short and obtuse, whilst it is 
invariably situated on the inferior or concave margin of the 
frond. The margin of the frond immediately opposite to the 
radicle is adorned by three short and delicate processes or 
spines—one directly opposed to the radicle, and one springing 
from the first cellule on each side (fig. 8 a). These spines are 
simply ornamental appendages, so to speak, and have nothing 
whatever to do with the true radicle , from which they must be 
carefully distinguished. The cellules are on the opposite side 
of the frond to the radicle, from twenty-five to thirty in the 
space of an inch, averaging twenty-eight, narrow, their outer 
margins straight or very slightly curved, inclined to the axis 
at a very low angle (about 20°), their apices usually gently 
rounded, and the cell-apertures running partially across the 
body of the stipe. 

As to the complete identity of this beautiful species with 
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the Ghwptolithus fiaccidua described by Hall from the Utica 
Slate, there can be no doubt; and in this opinion I am fully 
borne out by Prof. Harkness, who has examined some of my 
specimens. Our British specimens have been placed by Mr, 
Carruthers under hisi). elegant: which seems tobefounded partly 
upon D. divaricatus , Hall, ana partly upon D. fiaccidua . The 
specimens figured by Mr. Carruthers as D . elegans , and really 
belonging to D. fiaccidua , are figured upside down (GeoLMag, 
vol. v. pi. 5. figs. 8 by 8 c). 

Our British examples, however, agree with jD. fiaccidua, as 
described and figured by Hall, in tne general shape of the 
frond, in the position of the radicle, in tne shape of the cel¬ 
lules and in their number to the inch, and, in fact, in every 
essential respect, except in the fact that the American speci¬ 
mens appear to want the small spines which are found oppo¬ 
site to the radicle in our form. These, however, are not con¬ 
stantly preserved, even in the British specimens; and even if 
constantly wanting in the American examples, their absence 
would not be enough of itself to constitute a specific distinction. 
From D. divaricatus , Hall, the present species is distinguished 
by the fact that the cellules are on the opposite side of the 
frond to the radicle, the reverse being the case in the former j 
whilst the characters of the cellules in the two show several 
decided points of difference. From D. ancepa , Nich., in which 
the cellules and the radicle hold the same relative position as 
in D. fiaccidua , the latter is distinguished by the much greater 
length and tenuity of the stipes, as well as by the different 
characters of the cellules. 

I have only to add that, in connexion with the fully grown 
fronds of this species, there often occur numerous young forms 
in different stages of development, commencing with those 
which exhibit only one or two cellules on each side of a cen¬ 
tral radicle (PI. VIL fig. 6 c). Even in these small forms, 
however, the three minute spines opposite to the radicle can 
be recognized. 

Loc. Tipper Llandeilo rocks of Dobbs’s Linn, and Hart Fell, 
near Moffat. 

Didyrtvograpaua sextans, Hall, sp. Fig. 9. 

Graptolithus tartans, Hall (Pal. New York, vol i. p. 273, pL 74. figs. 8 as). 
Diplograpsus (?) sextans , M'Coy (Pul. Foss, part 2, p. 9). 

Qraptotithus sextans , Salter (Quart Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. v. p. 17, pi. 1. 

fig. 10). 

Dienmograpsus sextans, Hall (Grapt Quebec Group, p. 67). 
Didymograpsus sextans , Baily (Characteristic British Fossils, pi. 9. figs. 

Qa-d). 

Frond consisting of two small stipes, generally from four to 
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five lines each in length, with an average breadth of about 
half a line, diverging from a mucronate base at an angle of 
about 60°. The base is rounded, and is seen, in the few 
specimens which are well preserved, to bo provided with two 

Fig. 9. 


v 

b 

Didymograpsus sextans: a, a specimen slightly enlarged and with the 
cellules partially restoredj b f base of the same, enlarged. 

lateral spines, and sometimes with a central minute spine or 
radicle, though this latter can only rarely be detected. The 
radicle is, as usual, on the inferior aspect of the frond, and the 
cellules are situated on the same side—a peculiarity found in 
no other Didymograpsus except D. divaricatus , Hall. The 
11 angle of divergence ” is therefore included between the non- 
celhniferous margins of the stipes; and it is almost always 
about 60°. The “ radicular angle ” is bounded by the celluli- 
ferous margins of the stipes, and is, of course, about 300°. 
The cellules are from thirty to thirty-five in the space of an 
inch, and the first two are coalesccnt by their bases, as in D. 
anceps. In all essential respects the cellules are identical with 
those of D. divaricatus ana D. anceps. The outer cell-wails, 
namely, arc curved and subparallel with the axis; the denti¬ 
cles are obtusely rounded off; and the cell-apertures form 
oblique indentations extending about halfway across the stipe. 
These, at any rate ? are the characters of the cellules in our 
British specimens, m those few examples in which they admit 
of examination, as they rarely do. In Hall’s original descrip¬ 
tion the cellules are said to terminate in 66 slender mucronate 
pointsbut some error must undoubtedly have been made 
upon this head. This is rendered certain by the fact that Hall 
has subsequently placed D. sextans in the genus Dicranograpsus 
dong with D. divaricatus . expressly upon the ground of the 
similarity in the shape or the cellules, whilst he has figured 
the latter with cellules such as I have described above. 

The propriety of placing D. sextans in the genus Dicrano¬ 
grapsus as this genus is understood by British palaeontologists, 
may still be looxed upon as an open question. In none of the 
mal*y specimens which have passed through my hands have I 
observed any thing more than the coalescence of the first two 
cellules by their bases. This, though perhaps an approxima- 
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tion to Dicranograpsus , occurs also in D. anceps , and is not 
sufficient to require the removal of the species from Didymo - 
orapsus. Recently, however, Mr. John Hopkinson has been 
Una enough to send me drawings of some specimens which 
appear to belong, beyond a question, to D . sextans , but in 
which this amalgamation has gone further. In these, namely, 
whilst the bulk of the frond has all the characters of D. sex - 
tans , there is an exceedingly short basal portion formed by a 
coalescence of the first two or three cellules on each side. 
Whether this form is identical with Oraptolithus furcatus , 
Hall (Pal. New York, vol. i, pi. 74. figs. 4a-A),or whether it 
should be looked upon as a transition between D. sextans and 
Dicranograpsus proper, I am unable to say. D. sextans , in 
its typical form. as above described, is easily recognizable by 
the shortness of the stipes, the constancy of the angle of di¬ 
vergence, the presence of the radicle and the cellules on the 
same side of the frond, and the characters of the cellules. 

Loc. Abundant, but badly preserved, in the anthracitic 
shales of Glenkiln Bum in Dumfriesshire, and Cairn Ryan in 
Ayrshire; also in several localities in Ireland (Baily). 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE VII. 


Fig. 1. Didymograpsus patulus, Hall, nat. size. From the Skiddaw Slates 
of Outerside, near Keswick. 

1 a. Portion of D. patulus , enlarged, to show the cellules, after Hall. 
Fig. 2. Didymograpsus extensus , Hall, nat. size. From the Skiddaw 

Slates of Outerside, near Keswick. 

2 a. Fragment of D. extensus, enlarged, to show the cellules, after 


Fig . 8. Didymograpsus $erratulus t Hall, nat. size. From the Skiddaw 
Slates of Outerside, near Keswick. 

3 a. Base of D. serratutusy enlarged, after Hall. 

3 b. Base of D. aerratulus, from another specimen, from the Skiddaw 
Slates of Outerside. Enlarged. 

3 c. D. semUukts (PL from the Skiddaw Slates of Outerside, natural 
size. The angle of divergence is much greater in this than in 
ordinary specimens. 


3d. D. serratiuu8(?), from the Skiddaw Slates of Thornship Beck, 
near Shap. the angle of divergence in this specimen is much 
less than in ordinary specimens. Natural size. 

Fig . 4. Didymograpsus divaricatu$ t Hall, slightly restored from a Dum¬ 
friesshire specimen. 

4 a. Base of a specimen of 2>. divaricatus, from the Upper Llandeilo 

rocks of Dumfriesshire. Enlarged. 

Fig. 5. Didymograpsus anceps. Nich., slightly enlarged. Upper Llandeilo 
rocks of Dobbs’s Lum, near Mofiat. 

5 a . Base of another specimen of the same, enlarged. In this speci¬ 

men there is no radicle. 

5 b. Base of another specimen of the same, in which a radicle is pre¬ 
sent ; enlarged. 
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Pig, 8. Bidgmograpsus Jlaccidus. Ilall, natural size. From the Upper 
Llandeilo rocks of Dobbs's Linn, near Moffat. 

0 a. Base of another specimen of the same, enlarged, showing the 
three small spines opposite to the radicle. 

6 b. Fragment of the same, enlarged, to show the cellules. 

0 c. Germs of D. Jlaccidus , nat size. 

Pig, 7, Small specimen of Dtdymograpsus Murchisoni , Beck, nat. size. 

From the Upper Llandeilo rocks of Abereiddy Bay, in Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 

7 a. Large specimen of D. Murchisoni, from the same locality, nat. 

size. 

7 b. Base of another small specimen of D. Murchisoni, enlarged. 
The base is considerably more obtuse and rounded in this spe¬ 
cimen than in fig. 7. 


XXXVII.— List of Species in a small Collection of Butterflies 
from the South Seas . By Arthur GARDINER Butler, 

F.L.S. &c. 

A COLLECTION of Diurnal Lepidoptera has recently been sent 
to the British Museum by Julius Brenehley, Es^., which, 
though small, contains several interesting novelties. The 
species are all referable to two of the five Bhopalocerous fami¬ 
lies, and the majority of them to the subfamily Danainse. 

Family Nymphalid®, (Westwood) Bates. 

Subfamily Danainm, Bates. 

Genus Euuliea, Fabricius. 

1. Euploea anthracina. 

Euplota anthracina , Butler, P. Z. S. p. 280. n. 30, p. 281. fig. 1 (1800). 
One example. South-Sea Islands. 

2. Euploea Brenchleyi , sp. nov. 

S . Aim supra saturate fuse®, area apicali alba; margin© late fusco; 
stria infra ramum prim urn medianum sericea: posticce fuse®, area 
extern o-anali pallidiore; costa sericea dilutioro. 

Aim subtus pallidiores, area externa alba: antic® punctis tribus 
mediis violaoeis quorum maximo discoidali et puncto diseali albo: 
poetic® costa pallid© fusca; macula discoidali scricque punctorum 
quinque discalium iu serie angulata violas centium; punctis cou- 
suetis basalibuh albis: corpus nigrum, albo punctatum. 

$ differt supra area anticarum alba duplo latiore et area externa 
posticarum late alba; subtus stria anticis interna alba. 

Exp. alar. uno. 3, lin. 2, . 

Five specimens (4<f, 1 ? )* South-Sea Islands. 

Resembles another species in the same collection, which has 
Ann. <b Mag. N. Hist. Ser.4. Vol. v. 25 
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a more powerful build; it is, however, allied to E. Laptyrousei 
and E. sepulchralis. 

3. Euploea Schmeltzu 

Euplcca Schmeltzu Rerrich-Sehaflfer, Stett. ent. Zeit 30 Jahrg. n. 1-3, 
p. 70. n. 4, pi. 1. fig. 8 (1800). 

One specimen. (Upolu?) South-Sea Islands. 

Differs from the figure in the ‘Zeitnng’ in having no sub- 
marginal spots above or below: but in the subapical spots of 
the n*ont wings, and the central spots on the under surface, it 
exactly agrees with Dr. Herrich-Sch&ffer’s species. 

4. Euploca Helcita . 

1Euplcea Helcita , Boisduval, Bull. Soc. Ent. France, p. 166 (1860). 

One individual. South-Sea Islands. 

The E. Eschscholtzii of Felder, as figured by Dr. Herrich- 
Schttffer, is only a dwarfed specimen of this species, which is a 
race of the following. 

5. Euplata Eleutho . 

Donate Eleutho, Quoy & Gaimard in Freycinet’a Voy. pi. 83. fig. 2 (1816). 
Three examples ( ? ). South-Sea Islands. 

This is distinct from E. Angasii of Felder, which I erro¬ 
neously referred to it in my paper on this subfamily, published 
in the * Transactions of the Entomological Society.* 

6. Euplcea Herrichii. 

Euplcea Herrichii , Felder, Reise der Novara, p. 344. n. 477, pi. 39. figs. 3,4 
(“ 1866”)=2?. Proserpina , Butler, in P. Z. S. p. 300 (I860). 

Two specimens. Fiji Islands. 

As the question of priority with regard to the species de¬ 
scribed in the 1 Novara ’ seems unlikely to be satisfactorily 
settled, I am quite willing, for the benefit of science, to with¬ 
draw my claim. There are ? however, three interesting ques¬ 
tions respecting the publication of the second part of the work 
which as yet I have not seen answered:—First, if the letter- 
press for the part was ready with the plates, why did the notice 
on the cover of the preceding part state that the plates for the 
succeeding part (ana not the plates and letterpress or the part 
itself) would shortly be ready ? Secondly, if the uncoloured 
part was to be had upon application to the publisher in 1866, 
there is still no published evidence that any copies were pub¬ 
licly sold that year. Thirdly, if such copies were sold, were 
they obtained by favour ? and was the uncolottred form the 
complete form of the work, since some of the figures on the 
plates are not recognizable without colour? I should say not 
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7. Euplcea Lorenzo , sp. nov. 

Afflnis E. Jessica. Alee supra nigr®, ceeruloscentes: antic® striola 
inter nervulos secundum et tertium medianos alba; stria interno- 
discali vires cento: poetic® area costali fusca; maculis septera di- 
soalibuB velut in E. Jessica, sod albis. 

Alee subtus nigree, fuseescentes, purpureo micantes : antic® macula 
disooidali, puncto pono cam discali striolaque superna discali 
albis; area interna fusca: posticee macula punctisque basalibus, 
maculis tribus mediis serie subrocta positis, puncto adjaconto mi- 
nutissimo maculisquo soptem supernis albis : corpus fuscum, albo 
punctatum. 

Exp. alar. unc. 3, lin. 7. 

One specimen. South-Sea Islands. 

Closely allied to E . Jessica , Butler (Lepid. Exot. iii. p. 20,. 
pi. 8. fig. 3), hut differing in having only two small spots on 
the upper surface of the front wings and in the crcamy-white 
colour of all the spots. 

8. Euphea imitata , sp. nov. 

<S • Alas supra saturate fuse® : antic® area apicali-externa alba 
opalescento, puncto adjacent*) costali albo ; area anali ochracea; 
costa ochraceo tincta; macula infra nervulum primum medianum 
ovali roseo-alba; margine oxterno tenuissirae nigro-fusco: po- 
stic® plaga permagna p^riformi subcostali collam portim tegonte 
ochraceo-albida; area costali soricea; area externa ochracea; plicis 
intomervularibus albo acuminatis; maculis octo discalibus obso- 
letis albis: corpus nigro-fuscum ; capite et prothorace albo punc- 
tatis. 

Al® subtus pallidiores: antic® area interna sordid© albida ; macula 
superna ovali obsoleta, altera infra ramum secundum medianum 
rotundata, roseo-alba; punctis duobus submarginalibus albis: 
postic® fuse®, plaga subapicali permagna nobulosa obscuriore; 
area externa albicante, punctis decern submarginalibus decre- 
scentibus albis, pnrpureo cinctis : corpus nigrum, albo punctatum. 
Exp. alar. uno. 3, lin. 3. 

One specimen. South-Sea Islands. 

Allied to E\ assimilata of Felder, which I only know from 
the figure, but which looks very like the male of E. Eurypon 
of Hewitaon. 

Genus Danais, Latrcille. 

1. Danais Archippus. 

Papiiio Archippus, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iii. p. 49. n. 151 (1793). 

Three examples (<£). South-Sea Islands. 

I cannot account for the existence of this species in the 
collection. It generally comes from the United States and 
St. Domingo. 


25* 
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2. Danais insolata, sp. nov. 

<? $. Ate supra fuse®, disco obsolete fulvo strigoso: antic® area 
apioali nivea, a venis (praecipuo ad angulum ani) persecta, a plaga 
oblonga costali interrupta et ad apicem in puncta quinque mar¬ 
ginalia separata: posticse fascia marginali nivea, a venis in maculas 
octo quadrates subgeminatas divisa; margin© extremo nigro. 

Ale subtus pallidiores: poBtic© magis fulvesoentes, maculis mar- 
ginalibus supemis haud geminatis. 

Exp. alar. unc. 2, lin. 11. 

Two specimens (? ). South-Sea Islands. 

Belongs to the affinis group, but is very distinct from all 
the species hitherto described. 

3. Danais Melissa . 

Papilio Melissa, Cramer, iv. pi. 877. figs. C, D (1782). 

Two specimens. Upolu. 

Subfamily Satyrixjb, Bates. 

Genus XoiS, Hewitson. 

Xois Sesara . 

Xois Sesara, Hewitson, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3. ii. pt. 4. p. 282, pi. 17. figs. 
3, 4 (1866). 

Fifteen specimens. Ovolo (Fiji Islands). 

Genus Melanitis, Fabricius. 

Melanitis Leda . 

Papilio Leda, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. i, p. 778. n. 160 (1700). 

One specimen. South-Sea Islands. 

The single individual in the collection belongs to the So- 
landra type of the species. 

Subfamily Nyitpkalinjb, Bates. 

Genus Junonia, Httbner. 

Junonia VilXida . 

Papilio ViUida , Fabricius, Mapt. Ins. p. 36. n. 360 (1767). 

One example. South-Sea Islands. 

Genus Diadema, Boisduval. 

Diadema Bolina . 

Papilio Bolina, Linnaeus* Mus. Lud. Ulr. et Syst. Nat. i. p. 781 (1706). 
Sixteen specimens (<??). South-Sea Islands. 
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There are three forms of this species in the collection, viz. 
P. Lasinassa ? , P. A ntigone £ ? , and a female resembling 
the male of P. Jacintha. 

Subfamily AcmjbinjE , Bates. 

Genus Acilea, Fabricius. 

Acrcea Andromacha . 

Paptiio Andromacha. } Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 400. n. 102 (1775). 

One specimen. South-Sea Islands. 

Family Papilionid®, (Doubl.) Bates. 

Subfamily Pieuinje , Bates. 

Genus Pieris, Schrank. 

Pier is Teutonia . 

Paptiio Teutonia y Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 474. u. 137 (1775). 

One specimen (<?). South-Sea Islands. 

Genus Caludryas, Boisduval. 

Callidryas lactea , sp. nov. 

<$ J. Al® supra alb®, apice fusco tincto; puncto disco-cellulari 
maris minutiBsimo, feemin® majoro gemiaato, fusoo; corpus cine- 
reum; capite subviresceute. 

Al® subtus pallide ochrace®, ochreo striolat®; puncto minuto disoo- 
cellulari annulari fusceacente: antic® area interna albicante: 
corpus albidum, antennis ocbraceis. 

Exp. alar. unc. 2, lin. 7. 

Three specimens (2 <J, 1 ? ). South-Sea Islands. 

This species, which has hitherto corne from Australia, has 
been looted upon as the C. Thisorella of Boisduval; the 
latter, however, is an extreme form of C. Pyranthe . 

Genus Terias, Swainson. 

Terias Hecdbe. 

Paptiio Hecabe, Liuueus, Syst. Nat. i. p. 703 (1700). 

One specimen. South-Sea Islands. 

A variety with narrow margin to hind wings. 
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XXXVIII .—On new Diurnal Lepidoptera. 

By A. G. Butler, F.L.S. &c. 

Family Nymphalid©, Westwood. 

Subfamily Satybinjb, Bates. 

Genus Anohiphlebia, Butler. 

Anchiphlebia omata , sp. nov. 

$. Alas supra fusees: antic® ocellis quatuor permagnis nigris, albo 
pupillatis, ochraceo einctis: poetic® maculis quinque ocellaribus 
cmruleis (pupillis plus minus distinctia albo squamosis), nigro 
cinctis, ochraceo limbatis; fundo arc® apicalis lilacino: corpus 
fuscum. 

Al© subtus ochre©, volut in A. Hda striolat© et lineat©. 

Exp. alar. unc. 3, lin. 3. 

Hab. Cayenne ( Deyrolle ). ? . Coll. Druce. 

This is the finest species in the genus; it is not likely to 

be the female of A. llela , to which it is allied, as the other 

species of Anohiphlebia arc alike in both sexes. 

Subfamily Nymphalinjr } Bates. 

Genus Pyrkhogyra. 

Pyrrhogyra Ophni , sp. nov. 

cf. Al© supra nigerrim©, fascia communi media nivea, anticarum ad 
nervulum secundum modiunum oblique disrupta : postic© sinuat©, 
ciliis albis; puncto ad angulum analem rubro : corpus nigrum. 

Al© subtus nive©, area basali cinereo tincta: antic© stria costali et 
disco-cellulari nigro limbata, coccinea; vena medians nigro lim- 
bata; fascia postmedia bifurcata nigra, furca inferiore in nervulo 
secundo raediano posita, Buperiore ad costam curvata et Btriam 
coccineam includente, serie submarginali macularum sub octo al- 
barum incequalium; margin© externo late olivaceo, stria obscu- 
rioro antemarginali: postic© fascia disco-cos tali nigro-fusca, lin earn 
sinuatam coocincam includente, hac ad angulum ani maculori 
albo bipupillata; disco submarginali fusco tincto, maculis sex 
ovalibus albis, primo ct quarto minimis; linea antemarginali 
nigra: corpus albidum. 

Exp. alar. unc. 2, lin. 11. 

Hab . Minas Geraes [Rogers). Two specimens. Coll. Druce. 
Allied to P. Tiphus of Linnaeus, but quite distinct. 

Genus Tanaecia, Butler. 

TanaOcia Orphne } sp. nov. 

4. Al© supra nigro-fusc©, purpureo tinct©; striolis basalibus velut 
in T. Trigerta , nigris; serie angulata macularum quatuor albida- 
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> rum postmedia; maculis sex disoalibus elongatis, nigris, introrsum 
a lunulis tenuissimis albis limbatis; posticao punctis sex disoalibus 
nigris; maeulis octo submarginalibus nigris extrorsum a punctis 
albidis limbatis, duabus apicalibus introrsum albo marginatis: 
corpus nigro-fuscum. 

Alas subtus fere velut in T. lutala , striolis autem basalibus velut 
supra: oorpus ocbraceum. 

Exp. alar. unc. 2, lin. t5. 

Hal. Sarawak {Lowe). Two specimens. B.M. 

Intermediate in character between T. lutala and T. Tri - 
gerta } but in general appearance and colour very unlike 
either. 


Family Erycinida. 

Subfamily Nkmeobunjs , Bates. 

Genus Abisaka, Felder. 

Abiaara Thiusto, Ilewitson. 

cj. Al» supra nigerrimoe: subtus ferrugineue, apice anticariun 
aurantiaco, soriebus quatuor nmcularum nigrarum, extrorsum 
OEeruloo margmatarum, transversalibus areuatis; maculis tribus 
subapicalibus in anticis albicantibus. 

Exp. alar. unc. 1, lin. 8. 

Hab. Sarawak {Lowe). Coll. Druce. $. B.M. 

Allied to T. Drnpadi of Horsfield {P. Haquinus, Fabr.), 
but quite black above, without a ferruginous patch at the 
apex, and with white subapical spots as in the female. 

Abiaara Zemara, sp. nov. 

Affinis A. Haquino , differt alis supra omnino obscurioribus; plaga 
apioali anticarum mans rostricta brunnea, feeminae forruginea 
(baud alba): subtus maculis majoribus nigris. 

Exp. alar. <$ unc. 2, $ unc. 2, lin. 3. 

Hab . Sarawak {Lowe). <$ ? . Coll. B.M. 

A representative of A. Ilaquinus. 


Subfamily Ezycininm, Bates. 

Genus Lymnas, Blanchard. 

Lymnas Jesse, sp. nov. 

$ • Simillima Uraneidi hyalines $>, alis subbyalinis, lilacino tinctis, 
venis omnibus late nigroscentibus; anticis dimidio apioali mar- 
ginibusque nigrescentibus; fasciola punctoque subapicalibus mar- 
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gines haud attingentibus a]bis: postic© margine oxterno nigre¬ 
scent© : corpus fuscum, palpis aurantiacis. 

Alee subtus albicantes, aliter velut supra. 

Exp. alar. unc. 1, lin. 11. 

Hob. Venezuela. ? . Coll. Kaden in Coll. Druce and in 
Coll. B.M. 

Unlike any other species in the genus. 

Genus Lyroptekyx, Westwood. 

Lyropteryx Olivia y sp. nov. 

8. Alee supra nigrae: antic® fascia maculari, modiocri, angulata, a 
costa ad norvulura secundum medianum oblique current©, hinc 
autem marginali, ooccinea: poetic® fasoia paululum latiore a venis 
nigris intersecta et introrsum dentata, coccinea: corpus fuscum, 
collo rufesccnte. 

Al© subtus pallidiores, venis distinctioribus; maculis basalibus coc- 
cineis, velut in L. ApolIonia 8 positis. 

Exp. alar. unc. 2, lin. 5. 

Dab. -? Coll. Kaden in Coll. Druce. 

Allied to L. Apollonia, but differing ftom the female of that 
species in having a scarlet band in the front wings, and the 
basal spots below without any lilacinc reflection. This species 
can scarcely be the female of L. Lyra , as the scarlet band 
only reaches the outer margin just above the second median 
branch, and is not diffused outwardly towards the apex. 1 

Genus Emesis, Fabricius. 

Emesis Zela y sp. nov. 

6 . Al© supra fuse©, characteribus basalibus linca angulata p#ne 
medium multifraeta lineaque indistincta armillata submargi hali, 
nigro-fuscis: postic© striolis basalibus lineisque tribus multi- 
fractis discahbus, nigro-fuscis; plaga subapicali aurantiaca: 
corpus fuscum. 

Al© subtus fulv©, striolis indistinctissimis ferrugineis; area interna 
anticarum pallidiore nigro macula ta. 

$« Al© supra fulvo-fusc©, characteribus basalibus lineisque tribus 
discalibus maoularibus, nigris : subtus pallidiores, fascia angulata 
pone medium anticarum flavida; maculis marginis interni nigris, 
aliis ferrugineis. 

Exp. alar. $ unc. 1, lin, 7; 8 unc. 1, lin. 5. 

Hab. <? ? , Venezuela, Coll. Druce; Mexico, Coll. B.M. 
Not closely allied to any described species. 

Genus Ciiaeis, Htibner. 

Charis Libna , sp. nov. 

6 , Al© supra alb©, stria basali obliqua et costa fuscis; margine 
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exterao late fusco, anticamm maculas duas albas, postioarum 
unam ineludentibus; linea submarginali plumbea: corpus fuscum. 
Ale subtus fere velut supra, macula autem discali postioarum magis 
elongata, striolaque anali alba: corpus albicans. 

Exp. alar. uno. 1. 

Hab. Mexico ? Coll. Kadcn in Coll. Druce. 

Very like some species of Rceotis in pattern, and unlike any 
other Charts that I have seen. 

Genus Stalachtis, Httbner. 

Stalachtis Evelina , sp. nov. 

<$. Afflnis 8. Phcedusce, maculis autem anticarum hyalinis latioribus 
et omnino majoribus, areola solum intorua violacea; striola anali 
aurantiaca tonuiore, stria posticarum marginal! tenuissima areaque 
coetali fusca: corpus fuscura. 

Exp. alar. uno. 1, lin. 11. 

Hob. -? Coll. Kadcn in Coll. Druce. 

Allied to 8 . Phcedusa , but perfectly distinct from that species. 


XXXIX.— A word in explanation of a passage occurring in 
my “ Concluding Observations on the Parasitism of Rhipi¬ 
phorus paradoxus.” By Frederick Smith. 

I HAVE read, with some degree of surprise and also with much 
regret, the remarks of my friend Mr. Murray on an observation 
in my “Concluding Observations on Rhipiphorus,' 1 The pas¬ 
sage is as follows:—“ The last paragraph of the postscript is 
entirely suppositional. Mr. Murray has not shown me any of 
his specimens,” he having stated in his former paper that he 
had had that -pleasure. I omitted to allude to this as being on 
his part a lapse of memory; and possibly this may have im¬ 
pressed others in the same way as it did my friend. 

Nothing could have been further from my mind than to 
imply, in the most remote degree, the slightest doubt of his 
veracity. I alluded solely to the fact, which at the time was 
impressed upon my mind, that he had failed to fulfil his pre¬ 
vious expressed intention. Mr. Murray has now shown me 
the pupaa &c. alluded to; but I am still quite unable to recall 
to my mind any previous examination of them: it is therefore 

S uite certain that there is a lapse of memory on one side or 
le other. Mr. Murray having given publicity to his feelings 
on the subject^ I think it is necessary on my part publicly to 
disclaim any intention of expressing a doubt of his veracity. 
Any statement made by Mr. Murray is, and always has been, 
to me a guarantee for its truth. 
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XL .—Notes on Myriosteon Higginsii. 

By Dr. J. E. Gkay, F.R.S. 

On the 12th of April 1864, I described, at the Zoological 
Society, a new form of animal under the name of Myriosteon 
Higginsii , probably indicating a new group of Echinodermata. 
(See Proc. Zool. Soc. 1864. p. 164.) 

The specimen described nad been generally regarded as the 
tail of a Ray, and some considered it a shell of a gigantic 
Foraminifcr or the coral of a Polyzoan ; but I was induced to 
believe, on account of the various pores and perforations on 
its surface, that it indicated a new group of radiated animals 
allied to Asterias . 

I was satisfied that it could not be the tail of a Ray j for 
that consists of vertebrae covered with muscle, which is itself 
protected by a skin; whilst the specimen under examination 
is a hollow, elongated, compressed, rigid, bony cone, covered 
with hard concretions, and not at all flexible, or capable of 
movement like the tail of a fish. 

I then stated that I did not believe it was “ a part of any 
vertebrated animal.” This is the part of my communication 
I wish to correct. 

Having been requested by my friend Dr. E. Perceval Wright 
to allow him to examine a fragment under the microscope, 
when it was cut off I was much struck with the great simi¬ 
larity of the inner surface of the tube and the calcareous 
granulation to bone; and on consideration, I am now inclined 
to believe that it is part of a fish, and most probably, as they 
are the only ones which have a granulated skin, part of a 
cartilaginous fish; but the external surface of the tube is 
much narder and bone-like than the skeletons of these ani¬ 
mals : it is probably an appendage of the head, like the beak 
of a sawfish. 

On showing it to my friend Mr. Carter, he stated that he 
had found a somewhat similar specimen on the coast of Arabia, 
and that he thinks it was attached to the head of a kina 
of Ray. Unfortunately, he does not recollect to whom he 
gave his specimen, but will search for the description in his 
journal on nis return home; and he believes it to be a part of 
the nasal bones. 

I may observe it differs from the saw of the sawfish in being , 
of a harder substance. Unfortunately, the state of my eyes, 
ever since the accident which occurred to them during the 
fire at the bookbinders of the Museum, has not allowed me to 
examine it under a microscope; but I have furnished Prof. 
Kblliker, Dr. Gttnther, J)r. Perceval Wright, and Mr. Carter 
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with fragments of it, which they have undertaken to examine; 
and I hope one or more of them will publish the results of 
their examination. 

The fish of which it forms a part is at present unknown 
to naturalists; and therefore the name of Myriosteon Higginsii 
may bo retained. 

Since the above was written, Prof. Kttlliker and Dr. Gtinther 
have sent me a preparation of the specimen mounted as a slide 
in Canada balsam; and they have no doubt it is part of a 
cartilaginous fish. They have now decided that it is one of 
the three or five bony tubes which strengthen and support the 
beak of the sawfish (Pristis), and thus confirm Mr. Carter’s 
account; but how these tubes became so completely separated 
from each other and from the other bones of the beak is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine, and shows the great power of the Bun in tro¬ 
pical regions. 

British Museum, April 7, 1870. 


XLI.— Researches on the Freshioater Crustacea of Belgium. 

(Second and Third Parts.) By F£lix Plateau*. 

In the present day we have witnessed the appearance of many 
works on the freshwater Crustacea. In England especially 
we may cite the researches of Messrs. Baird, Lubbock, Brady, 
Norman, &c., a portion of which have been published in this 
journal. After these important memoirs and those relating to 
the same subject which have appeared in Germany, Sweden, 
and elsewhere, nothing remained for me, so to speak, but to 
glean the details which have been neglected by preceding 
carcinologists. 

Genus Daphnia .—It seemed to me that it would be useful 
to make a complete study of the dermal skeleton of the Daph - 
nice, which has hitherto been very imperfectly known; I have 
endeavoured to apply to it the methods of analysis of MM. 
Milne-Edwards, Spence Bate, and others, and to compare it 
as far as possible with the cutaneous envelope of the Deca¬ 
pods. 

The body includes three parts—the head, thorax, and abdo¬ 
men. The portion of the valves and of the test wnich covers 
the apparent head answers to the carapace or scapular ring of 
the higher Crustacea; the cardiac region is represented by the 
triangular piece which covers the heart, and the branchial 
region by the valves* 

* M£m. de PAcad. Roy. de Belgique, M6m. des Savants strangers, 
tome xxxv. Abstract communicated by the Author. 
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The head has undergone a remarkable curvature, which 
separates certain parts and brings others nearer together. The 
cephalic ring presents the median region (stomachal region of 
Desmarest), covering the anterior part of the digestive tube; 
and we may recognize the existence of lateral regions. The 
facial regions are:—the frontal region, in the middle, much 
reduced in size and covering the organ of vision (it is deve¬ 
loped into a rostrum only in D . mucronata) ; and the orbital 
regions on each side of this. 

We may count as cephalic somites:—the first, characterized 
by the presence of the eyes; the second, by the antennules 
(rami) ; the third, by the antennas (smaller antennas of 
Strauss), and its posterior margin bears the labrum; the 
fourth is marked by the protognaths (mandibles), and bears 
the labium, whilst its hypertrophied epimera constitute the 
valves, as MM. Milne-Eawards and G. O. Sars have already 
shown. 

The thorax, which, like a great part of the abdomen^ is 
enclosed between the valves, includes six somites : there is a 
fifth somite bearing the deutognaths (maxillae), and a sixth 
bearing the tritognaths (first pair of feet, of authors) and 
terminating the anterior pereion. The posterior pereion is 
formed by four somites, each bearing a pair of pereiopods. 

The abdomen consists of six somites, namely :—the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth ; the fourteenth, provided with mamillce 
which close the incubatory cavity; the fifteenth, bearing the 
caudal setae; and the sixteenth, or last, which is a true 
telsan. 

Hitherto we have had scarcely any exact data as to the moult¬ 
ing of the Cladocera. I have been able to observe this pheno¬ 
menon in the female of D . mucronata . A long transverse 
fissure is formed along the branchio-cardiac furrow which se¬ 
parates the valves from the head: and the scapular buckler 
splits along the median line or dorsal crest of the valves. 
The head bends down in front, and a new cephalic extremity 
makes its appearance towards the back through the transverse 
fissure. The Daphnia shakes itself rapidly; the antennules 
escape from the old ones as if these were actual sheaths j then 
the animal, by a few last efforts, finally escapes from its old 
skin through the longitudinal opening of tne crest of the 
valves. The phenomenon takes place with extreme rapidity, 
the whole change only lasting two seconds. 

The circulatory apparatus presents some curious peculiar** 
ties. Thus the venous sinus which surrounds the heart is by 
no means always circular, as has been supposed. In Z>. pulex f 
when seen from the dorsal surface, it is polygonal, with seven 
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sides j at each systole these seven faces become strongly con¬ 
cave. at each diastole they return to their rectilinear form. 

I have found in Belgium seven species of Daphnia , a single 
Bosmina (B. longirostris, Baird), and a single Polyphemus (P. 
oculus , Mull.). The last is excessively rare. 

Copepoda. —I have made the following observations upon 
the dermal skeleton. M. Leydig has stated that the cuticle 
(epidermis) contains no calcareous deposit; I have demon¬ 
strated its presence chemically. The canals which traverse 
the cuticle in the higher Arthropoda arc visible here only at 
the posterior margin of certain thoracic segments. The 
material which colours the skin is situated in the soft non- 
chitinous membrane (corium), and is of a granular nature. 
The animal probably lives at its expense during periods of 
forced abstinence from food; for. according to my experiments 
and those of M. Zenker, the colour disappears when the ani¬ 
mal is made to fast. The blue or green colouring-substance 
undergoes no change by the action of bases; it becomes red¬ 
dish by the action of acids, and in this case bases do not bring 
it back to its original tint. 

The Copepoda are often indebted for other colours to their 
residence m naturally coloured waters. Following the exam¬ 
ple set by B. Prdvost witli other animals, I put some Cyclo- 

S idfie into water reddened by carmine; in the course of six 
ays they acquired a rose-colour, and the colouring-matter 
was to be seen in the digestive tube, in the envelope of the 
oviferous sacs of the females, and in the interior of tne bodies 
of the parasitic Infusoria. All these observations prove that 
in this group of Crustacea, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of Mtiller, colour can never be regarded as a specific 
character. 

The dermal skeleton of the genera Cyclop&ina, Cantho - 
camptus , and Cyclops y when subjected to the same analysis as 
that of the Daphmce , shows six cephalic somites (of which 
the tergal portions become amalgamated to form a carapace), 
four thoracic somites, and six abdominal somites, including 
the telson. The appendicular organs are—a pair of anten- 
nules, a pair of antennee, a pair ot protognaths, three pairs of 
maxillipeds, four pairs of thoracic feet or pereiopods (each 
including an endopod and an exopod), and, lastly, a pair of 
uropods. 

The muscular system^ which is highly developed, merited a 
careful examination. Histologically the muscles are like those 
described by M. Leydig in Branchipus ; that is to say, they 
are composed of a transparent envelope and a contractile sar- 
code consisting of cuneiform elements closely interlaced. For 
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the sake of brevity, I shall not reproduce the description of 
the musculature of the body; but 1 may indicate one peculia¬ 
rity : in the antennae, the pereiopods, and the uropods, whilst 
we see in each moveable joint a flexor muscle, we always find 
as its antagonist a large transparent elastic cylinder, without 
any striae, and presentmg here and there a few brilliant nuclei. 
This is perhaps the very elongated prolongation of a very 
.short muscle. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, Cyclopsina castor 
always swims with the ventral surface downwards. Cantho- 
camptus staphylinus swims with the tail as a continuation of 
the body, and only elevates it when moving upon the glass 
plate of the microscope. Natation is effected solely by the 
antennules, and the pereiopods merely enable the animal to 
maintain its position in the midst of the liquid. The Copepoda 
possess a density higher than that of pure water. When 
recently killed, they fall to the bottom of the liquid at the rate 
of 6 millims. per second. 

The presence of an optic ganglion for each eye is the only 
new point that I have ascertained with regard to the nervous 
system. I have reobservcd the curious sleep of the Cyclopidaa 
spoken of by M. Zenker. 

When submitted to the discharge of a Leyden jar of 1 litre 
capacity, these little animals fall to the bottom of the water as 
if thunderstruck; but, singularly enough, in an hour they 
recover from this stupefaction, and swim about again with 
vivacity. There is some analogy between these results and 
those recently obtained by Dr. Richardson, who saw a pigeon 
and a toad resist the shock of a spark more than 70 centi¬ 
metres in length, produced by the colossal induction-coil of 
the Polytechnic Institution*. 

With regard to the digestive apparatus, I observed on the 
inner surface of the tunica propria of the first part of the in¬ 
testine a layer of enormous, transparent, cylindrical epithelial 
cells, which probably bear vibratile cilia. I was loa to this 
last supposition by the characteristic rotatory movements un¬ 
dergone by particles of alimentary substances in the intestine 
of a Cyclopsina . If my observation were confirmed, it would 
prove that vibratile cilia may exist in the digestive tube of the 
Articulata (leaving the Rotatoria out of the question). 

A series of experiments made simultaneously upon Cyclops 
quadricomis ana Daphnia simus } with regard to tne influence 
of sea-water upon tnese animals, gave me the following re¬ 
sults. The Cyclops dies in sea-water in a few minutes; the 
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Daphnia resists its action scarcely for a quarter of an hour. 
M.TPaul Bert ascribes the death of sea-fish in fresh water to 
the difference of density, of osmotic power, and of the power 
of holding oxygen in solution possessed by the two liquids. 
Now these small Crustacea do not as yet verify this supposi¬ 
tion ; for they continued living for eight days and more in a 
solution of sugar of the same density as sea-water. From my 
investigations it would appear that we must attribute the., 
death of the Cyclopid® ana Daphnm in sea-water to some of . 
the salts which that water holds in solution. By employing 
them alone and separately, in the proportions in which they 
exist in the water of the ocean, we find that the chlorides of 
sodium and magnesium act like tine poisons, and that sulphate 
of magnesia has no action. 

It was supposed until very lately that Cyclops quadricornis 
had no heart. Nevertheless a heart exists in it, and is of a 
pyriform shape, slightly constricted in the middle, with its 
Droadest end in front. The only aperture I have been able to 
distinguish in it is a venous fissure at the antero-superior 
part. Whilst the heart of Cychjmna castor is situated under 
the first thoracic ring, that of Cyclops quadricornis, on the 
contrary, is near the extremity of the sixth cephalic somite. 
It beats very slowly. 

I have entirely passed over the internal reproductive organs, 
and only attended to the genital apertures, which are less 
known. 

In Cyclops quadricornis the female genital orifice opens on 
the ventral median line, in the furrow which separates the last 
thoracic from the first abdominal somite. The last thoracic 
Aomite forms its upper lip, and is moved by special muscles. 
Its lower lip belongs to tne following segment. 

The investigation of the mode of formation of the oviferous 
sacs has enabled me to ascertain that the elongated secretory 
organ lodged in the first and second abdominal segments, and 
opening at the vulva, is not devoted to the secretion of the 
sacs, but is a seminal receptacle. The true secretory organ of 
the oviferous sacs consists of two curved glandular caeca si¬ 
tuated beneath the skin of the first abdominal somite. Al¬ 
though at first very indistinctly.visible, these glands by degrees 
acquire more distinct outlines. When the female is fecundated, 
the seminal receptacle, which is enormously swelled, ascends 
entirely into the first segment of the abdomen, which it fills 
up, and at the same time pushes upward the glands just men¬ 
tioned. These glands, the volume of which has increased at 
least a hundredfold, extend themselves laterally to the epimera. 
On each side we find an aperture, which has long-been known, 
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between the epimeron and the corresponding epistemal niece; 
each of these apertures bears an oviferous sac. The glands can 
secrete the two sacs in less than ten hours. 

In the genera Cyclopsina and Canthocamptus the female 
aperture is situated upon the boundary between the first two 
aodominal segments. The reservoir and the two glands exist 
as in Cyclops ; but here the orifices of the glands open at the 
•vulva, which bears directly the single oviferous sac. 

The oviferous sacs are secreted by layers one within the 
other; the bottom lias only a single layer. 

In the male Cyclops qiiadricornis there are not, as has been 
supposed, two genital apertures at the angles of the last tho¬ 
racic somite, although two organs producing the spermato- 
phores actually exist there; but there is only a single orifice, 
m the form of a fissure, at the posterior margin of the first 
abdominal somite. 

Like the Cladocera, the Copepoda propagate with great 
rapidity. A priori one might suspect m them an apparent 
or actual parthenogenesis; but my experiments show that 
young animals isolated immediately after hatching never 
reproduced, nor did females sequestered after their first ovipo- 
sition ever produce new oviferous sacs and new eggs. More¬ 
over, in a state of nature, the males are sufficiently common to 
render parthenogenesis quite unnecessary for the preservation 
of the species. 


XLII.— Note on Polytrema miniaceum. 

By Prof. G. J. Allman, F.R.S. 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History . 
Gentlemen, 

Among the most abundant products of the dredge on the coast 
of Mentone is a little, red, branched, coral-like body which at¬ 
taches itself to various objects brought up from moderate depths. 
It is so conspicuous that it must be familiar to most naturalists 
who have studied the fauna of the Riviera, and was long ago 
described by Risso under the name of Polytrema corauina ; 
while, as De Blainville has pointed out, it appears to be iden¬ 
tical with the Millepora miniacea of Linnaeus, whose specific 
name it must therefore receive. 

With the exception, however, of some suspicions of its 
rhizopodous affinities entertained by Gray and by Dujardin^ 
its real nature appears to have been entirely misunderstood, 
systematic witers having placed it either among the true 
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Corals or the Polyzoa, until Carpenter, by the examination of 
dried specimens received from tropical seas^ determined its posi¬ 
tion toTbc among the Rhizopoda—a determination subsequently 
adopted by Max Schultze, who, in a detailed memoir, takes a 
similar view, arrived at from an examination of Mediterranean 
specimens preserved in spirits. 

Having just had ample opportunity of examining it in a 
living state, I am enabled to confirm in all essential points the 
views of Carpenter and Schultze. Polytrema miniaceum is a 
true Rhizopod. Its calcareous skeleton forms a multitude of 
irregularly superimposed chambers, which freely communicate 
with one another by large orifices; and besides the large 
passages by which this free communication is maintained, the 
walls of tne chambers are almost everywhere traverseu by 
capillanr canals. 

In the living state every chamber is filled with a clear 
colourless protoplasm, so transparent that its presence may be 
easily overlooked, until, by the action of alcohol or dilute acid, 
it loses its transparency and becomes obvious. The proto¬ 
plasm passes freely from chamber to chamber through the 
wide passages by which the chambers open into one another, 
while it also sends delicate prolongations into the capillary 
canals of the walls. I can confirm Max Schultze’s observa¬ 
tion of the existence of siliceous spicula, resembling those of 
sponges, in the interior of the chambers; but as in many 
specimens 1 could find no trace of them, I can hardly avoid 
regarding their presence as accidental. 

Thougli there can thus be no doubt of the rhizopodous na¬ 
ture of Polytrema , I never succeeded in detecting the emission 
of pseudopodial extensions of the protoplasm; and the capil¬ 
lary processes which may be traced into the canals of the 
chamber-walls were never, during prolonged examination of 
living specimens, projected beyond the surface. 

Any contribution to our knowledge of Polytrema will pro¬ 
bably be deemed of interest, more especially when we regard 
the apparent affinities of Polytrema with Eozoon , and the light 
which the structure of the living Rhizopod seems capable of 
throwing on the oldest of known organisms. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 

Mentone, Alpes Mari times. GEORGE J. ALLMAN. 

April 2,1870. 
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XLUI.— On the Occurrence of Loxomma Allmanni in the 

Northumberland Coal-field, tty Albany HANCOCK, F.L.S., 

and Thomas Atthey. 

A few months ago wc announced the occurrence in the Coal- 
shale near Newcastle of a considerable portion of the cranium 
of Anthraco8auru8 . We have now the pleasure of recording 
the presence of another large Labyrinthodont Amphibian in 
the same locality, Mr. Atthey having recently obtained, in the 
black shale at Newsham, a nearly perfect skull of Loxomma 
Allmanni Huxley, which we believe to be the first authenti¬ 
cated specimen of this fine Labyrinthodont that has been found 
in this neighbourhood. 

The skull is complete, with the exception of the muzzle, 
which is entirely wanting; but in other respects it is in an 
excellent state of preservation. The exposed surface, which 
is that of the crown, is wholly covered with the honeycomb- 
like sculpture usual in these animals. The pits ana ridges 
are remarkably regular and deep, though they are occasion¬ 
ally elongated ; the ridges are smooth, and have a semigloss,— 
which two characters, taken together with the colour, a dark 
brown, give to the whole surface the appearance of carved 
box-wood. 

As presented to view, the contour of the skull is triangular, 
with the apex truncated and the base or occipital region 
arched considerably inwards. The apex or muzzle not being 
present, it is impossible to say how much it was produced 
when perfect; but, judging from the gentle inclination of the 
side margins, it would seem to have been much prolonged. 
The whole of the muzzle is broken away as far backward as 
the anterior border of the enormous orbits. Across the broken 
extremity the skull measures about five inches; and the width 
of the occipital region at the widest part, is nine inches; the 
length, from the broken anterior extremity to a line drawn 
between the points of the lateral expansions, is eight inches 
and a half. Hut if we make allowance for what is wanting of 
the muzzle, the length of the skull may be estimated as up¬ 
wards of twelve inches. 

The longitudinal centre of the cranium is composed of a 
comparatively narrow strip of bone, which is apparently made 
up of the frontals, the prefrontal s, the parietals, the post- 
frontals, the epiotics, and the occipitals; but it is quite impos¬ 
sible to determine the boundaries of these component parts, as 
the sutures are invisible, notwithstanding the fine condition of 
the specimen. The anterior portion of this compound strip of 
bone divides the large oblique orbits, the posterior portion the 
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great lateral expansions which form the sides of the occipital 
region. In front it is a little expanded laterally, and mea¬ 
sures two and a quarter inches across; thence backwards for 
two and three-quarter inches the sides arch gently inwards, 
forming the inner anterior boundaries of what may be termed 
the anterior division of the orbits; and then for an inch 
and three-quarters further back the sides are more strongly 
arched in the same direction, forming the inner posterior 
boundaries of the posterior division of the orbits, there 
being at the junction of the two divisions of the inner orbital 
boundary a strong angular projection, emphatically marking 
off the two parts. At this point the interorbital bone is two 
inches wide. A little further back, at the narrowest part, it is 
only an inch and three-eighths wide. The inner boundaries 
of the orbits appear to be formed by the pre- and post- 
frontals. 

The posterior portion of this central strip reaches from the 
hinder margin oi the orbits to the occiput, the sides being very 
slightly arched outwards, and continuous with the lateral ex¬ 
pansions. This portion of the cranium is two inches and six- 
eighths wide, and two inches and three-eighths long, measur¬ 
ing from the posterior boundary of the orbit to the point of 
the epiotic bone, and, rising a little above the general surface, 
is strongly defined. The occipital margin is slightly arched 
inwards, and at either side is produced backwards into short 
horns—the posterior points of the epiotic bones. This division 
of the central strip ot bone is composed of the occipitals, the 

E arietals, a portion of the postfrontals, and the epiotics, though 
ere, as in the anterior division, the boundaries cannot be 
determined with precision. No parietal foramen can be ob¬ 
served. 

The lateral expansions are each three inches wide, and, ac¬ 
cording to Prof. Huxley, they are composed of the postorbitals, 
the malars or jugals, the squamosals, and the quadrates. 
They project backwards quite an inch and a half Ixwond the 
central portion of the skull. The hinder margin of each at 
first bends outwards and backwards from the side of the epiotic 
bone for about two-thirds of its extent; it then suddenly turns 
a little forwards and terminates in a short point at the lateral 
or external angle. From the base of this point the outer or 
lateral margin advances forwards and outwards, being at first, 
for about an inch, a little concave j it then bends a little in¬ 
wards, and runs forwards in a straight line an inch and five- 
eighths further to the posterior extremity of the maxilla. 
From this point, which is only slightly indicated, the lateral 
walls of the skull are continued in a uniformly inclined line to 
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the anterior extremity. The inner part of the posterior mar* 
gin is formed by a ridge which thickens and enlarges at the 
point where it turns suddenly forwards, and this thickened 
part is turned upwards and overlaps a little the upper surface 
of the skull; thence to the external point or horn the surface 
is smooth, and has the appearance of being that of a joint. 
This is apparently the tympanic bone. 

The surface-sculpture, however, does not extend so far back 
as this; it terminates abruptly in a sigmoidal line that reaches 
from the outer margin of the epiotic bone about midway be¬ 
tween its posterior horn and the hinder boundary of the orbit 
to the base of the outer cornu. At first this line (that is, its 
inner extremity) arches gracefully forwards^ and then sweeps 
backwards and outwards to its outer termination, as already 
indicated. Behind this line the bone is depressed and smooth: 
the space next the epiotic bone is of considerable extent, and 
lias all the appearance of being for muscular attachment: 
probably the temporal muscles may originate here; for mus¬ 
cles so placed would be conveniently situated to act upon the 
articular extremity of the mandible. 

The posterior outer boundary of the orbit is formed by the 
postorbital, the limits of which can be partially traced; it is 
narrow, and extends from the postfrontal to the inner pos¬ 
terior border of the malar; its orbital margin is concave, and 
is inclined outwards and forwards. The limits of the malar 
are also pretty well defined; it is wide behind, before quite 
narrow, not being more than seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
including the thickness of the posterior extremity of the 
maxilla, which forms as it were a narrow border to its straight 
margin. When perfect, this narrow portion of the malar 
could not be less than two and a half inches long; more than 
two inches of it still remains, the anterior extremity having 
been broken away. The orbital boundary of this part is only 
very slightly concave; it then rather suddenly bends inwards 
ana backwards as it approaches its junction with that of the 
postorbital, where there is a slight bulging inwards. From 
this point the posterior margin ot the malar is bounded by the 
postorbital, the squamosal, and the quadrate. At first this 
boundary passes inwards and backwards, then outwards and 
backwards, and finally forwards and outwards, reaching the 
straight external margin of the malar at the posterior point of 
the maxilla. This enlarged posterior portion is upwards of an 
inch and a half wide. 

The orbits are both imperfect in front, the anterior boun¬ 
daries having been broken away; but the form, notwithstand¬ 
ing, is determinable throughout. They are very large, mea- 
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suring upwards of four inches long and one inch and a half 
wide at the projection of the interorbital bone. Behind this 
point, whicli divides it into two parts, an anterior and poste¬ 
rior. the orbit extends obliquely outwards and forwards; and 
in front of it the anterior division, which is the larger, turns a 
little inwards and forwards. 

The maxillce extend backwards to within three inches of 
the external cornua; as much as four and a quarter inches of 
the posterior portion is present: they are narrow and straight, 
and border the straight outer margin of the malar, forming the 
lateral boundaries of the cranium. In the right maxilla there 
are five teeth—four towards the anterior fractured extremity, 
and the fifth, of which the stump only remains, is seven- 
eighths of an inch from the hinder extremity. Three of the 
anterior ones are perfect: the first is placed a quarter of an 
inch from the broken end of the jaw, and is about half an inch 
from the next tooth ; the second, third, and fourth are a quarter 
of an inch apart (the crown of the latter is gone); the fifth is 
placed an inch and three-quarters further back, the inter¬ 
mediate teeth having probably been removed. The remains 
of three or four teeth are observed in the left maxilla, placed 
about the same distance apart as those of the right maxilla. 

These teeth are of equal size; the perfect ones measure 
three-tenths of an inch in length; they are grooved from the 
base halfway up the crown; the upper portion is compressed 
in the direction of the long axis of the jaw, and the sides are 
produced into wide, sharp cutting-margins; the extremities 
are abruptly pointed. 

A large palatine tooth or tusk is seen a little within the 
fractured extremity of the right maxilla, sinking into the ma¬ 
trix ; the exposed portion is three-quarters of an inch in length; 
it is half an inch wide at the base, and is three-eighths of an 
inch wide at the upper extremity ; it is therefore probable that 
not half the tooth is seen, and that it cannot have been less 
than an inch and a half in length. 

The under surface of the specimen is partially exposed; but 
too little is displayed, and that little is too much disturbed, to 
admit of clear elucidation. Part, however, of the basisphenoid 
and its lateral processes can be observed, as well as a portion 
of the palatal bones; also the palato-temporal foramen seems 
to be in part recognizable. 

We have already stated that this fine cranium is the first 
authenticated evidence of the occurrence of Loxomma in the 
shale of the Northumberland coal-field. Mr. Atthey, however, 
has had in his cabinet for several years the crushed cranial 
bones of this Labyrinthodont; but, owing to the confusion of 
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the parts, we were quite unable to determine to which of the 
known forms to refer them, until the possession of the speci¬ 
men under discussion cleared up the matter. We can now 
trace distinctly the presence of the central portion of the cra¬ 
nium, which agrees with that before us in form and surface- 
sculpture. A portion of a maxilla, with a few teeth attached, 
as well as considerable remains of the lateral expansions, are 
likewise determinable. 

Having now the advantage afforded bv the possession of 
this almost perfect skull of Loxomma Allmanni wo are also 
enabled confidently to refer to the two magnificent Labyrintho- 
dont skulls exhibited and described, under the name of Plero- 
plax brevicornix, by Mr. James Thomson and Prof. Young, of 
Glasgow, at the meeting of the British Association held last 
year at Exeter. On passing through Newcastle on his road 
Homewards, Mr. Thomson kindly gave us an opportunity of 
inspecting these specimens; and at the time we pronounced 
them to belong to Loxomma —certainly not to Pterojylax . We 
are now in a position to speak on the subject without the 
least hesitation^ in confirmation of our opinion then expressed. 
That our cranium is that of Loxomma , there is not the least 
doubt; that it agrees with Mr. Thomson’s specimens generi- 
cally, and, we believe, specifically, is equally certain ; and that 
Pteroplax is distinct from Loxomma , we have the high autho¬ 
rity of Prof. Huxley, who has examined our type specimens 
of the former. 

This is quite evident even on a cursory examination of the 
two forms. But we may take this opportunity to state that 
Pteroplax deviates considerably, in the structure of the cranium, 
from all known Labyrinthodonts. In the conformation of the 
head it approaches the Siren. This fact was entirely over¬ 
looked by us at the time of the publication of our paper on the 
subject (Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4. vol. i. p. 266), ana was not 
recognized until Prof. Huxley kindly pointed it out to us 
some time afterwards. 

Pteroplax has no posterior lateral expansions like those in 
Anthracosaurus and Loxomma , as we thought it would have 
(the whole, or nearly the whole, of the cranium is figured in 

S late xv. fig. 1 of the above paper); the maxillce ore also 
eficient. The long curved horns are undoubtedly the equi¬ 
valents of the lateral external cornua in Loxomma ; and the 
overlying points arc the homologues of the inner horns, being 
in both genera the posterior extremities of epiotic bones. 

Shortly before the occurrence of the cranium of Loxomma 
at Newsham, Mr. Atthey obtained from the same locality a 
series of vertebr®, lying nearly in natural order, with a tew 
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riba scattered among them. We think these also probably be¬ 
long to Loxomma . There are fourteen or fifteen vertebrae; 
but, unfortunately, little can be made out respecting them 
except the form and character of the bodies, the processes of 
whicn are not determinable, though they seem mixed up with 
the matrix, which is partly composed of iron-pyrites. 

The largest vertebra) arc about seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and five-eighths of an inch long: they are slightly hol¬ 
lowed at the ends, with the margins a little reflected ; there is 
a minute notochordal foramen in the centre; but this is not 
always visible; and the sides are hollowed or channelled, but 
do not exhibit much striation. 

The ribs are peculiar in form; they are about five inches 
long, but we cannot he certain that they are entire; the shaft 
is three-eighths of an inch wide, and is not much compressed; 
nor do they exhibit the longitudinal groove so usual in the 
ribs of these Amphibians. The proximal extremity is ex¬ 
ceedingly wide, measuring across seven-eighths of an inch • 
it is much compressed; but the capitular margin is thick and 
continues the curve of the shaft; it projects a little beyond 
the tuberculum, and is divided from it by a very shallow 
notch; the bifurcation is consequently exceedingly shallow. 
The tubercular process turns suddenly from the shaft, and, 
though thin, widens out into a large concave articular sur¬ 
face. much larger than that of the capitulum. 

There is, ot course, no certainty that these vertebrae and 
ribs are really those of Loxomma ; but, from their occurring in 
the same locality and about the same time as the cranium, we 
may infer that it and they came from the same part of the 
seam; hence the probability that they belonged to the same 
animal; and, moreover, the ribs differ considerably from those 
of Anthracosaui'us and Pteroplax , the only other large Laby- 
rinthodonts that have yet been found in the Newcastle coal¬ 
field. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Male Prothallinm of the Vascular Cryptogamia. 

By A. Millardet. 

Our knowledge of the true nature of the functions of reproduc¬ 
tion in plantB is much less advanced than that of the functions of 
nutrition. Every work upon the former subjects therefore possesses 
great interest, especially if the author, as in the present case, rises 
to. general considerations, and does not con lino himself to the more 
or less minute description of certain oigaus. From this point of 
view the title of M. Millardet’s memoir is too modest. After do- 
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scribing some new observations on the development of the micro- 
spores of the higher Cryptogamia, the author endeavours to take in 
at one view the whole series of phenomena of reproduction in the 
higher plants; and he shows how factitious are the old divisions, 
and how much less marked than was formerly supposed are the 
differences between one group and another. Without following him 
precisely in the arguments which he fiqds in this in favour of the 
theory of the filiation of types, wo confine ourselves to regarding these 
extremely interesting observations as fresh proofs of the unity of the 
plan of creation. 

In the first part of his memoir M. Millardct investigates the ger¬ 
mination of the microspores of the genera Marsilea , Pilularia, 
Isoetrs , and Sefoyinella. He has ascertained throughout the presence 
of a more or less developed prothallium—a peculiarity which has 
escaped all other observers. In the Marsileas and Pilularim this 
pro thallium is represented physiologically rather than morphologi¬ 
cally, if we may so speak. The antheridium, whilst becoming de¬ 
veloped in the heart of the microspore, leaves around it a space 
filled with a mucilaginous liquid charged with nutritive substances. 
Although no cell is to be found in them, these materials evidently 
subserve the production of the antheridium, and thus play the part 
of a true prothallium. In Isoetes and Selaginella the prothalhum, 
although morphologically better defined, plays scarcely any physio¬ 
logical part. Jlio contents of the microspore, in fact, ‘divide into 
two parts, one of which, very much smaller than the other, a true 
vegetative cell concealed in the apex of the microspore, bocomes 
enveloped by a membrane, and undergoes no subsequent metamor¬ 
phosis. In the larger part, on the contrary, the antheridium is 
developed, and this, in the former of these genera, gives origin to 
four anthcrozoids only, whilst in the second it produces a much 
larger number. 

As to the anthcrozoids, the author takes up a position opposed to 
that of Schacht. He absolutely denies their cellular nature, re¬ 
gards them only as modified protoplasm, and shows that the vesicle 
which often adheres to them has no physiological importance in the 
act of fecundation, and, moreover, is very often wanting. According 
to him, it is nothing hut the residue of the protoplasmic mass placed 
at the centre of the mother cell, and at the expense of which the 
antherozoid has been developed. 

In the second part of his work, M. Millardet, having ascertained 
the existence of a male prothallium where none was known before 
his researches, endeavours to bring forward the morphological im¬ 
portance of this fact by sketching rapidly the evolution of the prin¬ 
cipal types of the higher plants. Ab it has been expressed by M. 
Sachs, we understand by alternation of generations, or alternafit 
generations, “ the regular succession in the morphological cycle of 
an individual of several completely different forms, derived from so 
many profound changes in its mode of development.” Besting 
upon this difinition, the author shows successively, in the different 
groups of the higher Cryptogamia and of the Phanerogamia, the 
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existenoe of two successive generations—one sexual, the other 
asexual. 

In the Cryptogamia the phenomenon is easily recognized. Some 
(Equisetacese, Ferns, Ophioglossote) are Isosporece —that is to say, 
only produoe a single kind of spores : these in their turn produce a 
well-developed prothallium, furnished with chlorophyll and with 
roots, and consequently capable of an independent existence. On 
the same prothallium, or on two neighbouring ones, nntheridia first. 
of all originate; and these, when mature, emit antherozoids; then 
follow archegonia, generally formed of a central cell to which access 
is gained by a canal opening outwards. Fecundation effected, the 
first peiiod is closed; and then commences the asexual generation. 
The embryo is developed at first in the bosom of the prothallium, 
but afterwards becomes disengaged from it, and posses through the 
different phases of its development, which we havo nothing to do 
with here. Finally, this second generation terminates its evolution 
by the development of the organs of multiplication, or spores, which 
always originate from a normal or modified loaf. 

The other Cryptogamia (lihizocarpoae and Lycopodiaceae) are 
HtUrosportct —that is to say, provided with two kinds of spores (mi¬ 
crospore or androspore, and macrospore or gynosporo). Otherwise 
the history of their development muy be very easily referred to the 
plan which we have just sketched. From the two kinds of spores 
originate prothallia, which aro frequently more or less rudimentary. 
Each prothallium will produce antherozoids or archegonia according 
to its origin. When fecundation has taken place, the second genera¬ 
tion will commence ; the embryo, at first developed in the bosom of 
the female prothallium, will soon live an independent life, and be¬ 
come a complete plant. The evolution, as in the preceding case, 
will conclude by the development of the spores or organs of multi¬ 
plication. 

The Gymnosperms form a very natural transition between the 
Cryptogamia and the Phanerogamia properly so called. No one will 
have any difficulty in identifying the anthers with the microsporangia 
and the grains of pollen with the microspores. The cells, from one 
to three in number, which are always developed in the heart of the 
anthers, exactly represent the pro thallium ; the extreme cell, from 
which the pollen-tube originates, will bo the antheridium. At the 
point where the pollen-tube applies itself to the ovule, it is often 
possible to distinguish, in its interior, one or more primordial cells 
representing the last trace of the mother’cells of the antherozoids. 

The female organ, rather more profoundly modified, is, neverthe¬ 
less, still easy to recognize. The embryonal Bac, or macrospore, does 
not separate from the plant like the macrospores of tho Cryptogamia; 
the embryo must, in fact, attain a degree of development much 
higher than in the preceding cases; it is therefore natural that it 
should remain adherent to the plant, especially if wo consider that 
the prothallium or endosperm is very slightly developed. 

At the moment of fecundation, or even a little before this, tbe 
endospermio cells (prothallium) fill the embryonal sac, or macro- 
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•pore. At the upper part of this some of the cells axe soon dif¬ 
ferentiated and become “ corpuscles,” which will exactly represent 
the archegonia. It is in their bosom that, when the proper moment 
arrives, the germinal cells appear, and that fecundation is effected 
by diffusion, the fecundating material successively traversing the 
membrane of the pollen-tube and that of the corpuscles. 

It is here that the second period, or asexual generation, com¬ 
mences; and this, in the Phanerogamia, tends to acquire much 
greater importance than the other. In proportion as the organs 
which take part in the sexual generation are more degraded, those 
which originate by asexual generation are more numerous and 
perfect. 

We have not the time to follow here the whole development of 
the embryo. We will only remark that it commences by living at 
the expense of the endosperm, as the Cryptogamio embryo lives at 
the expense of the prothallium. The development of the second 
generation is interrupted by a period of repose or lethargic sleep in 
the heart of the seed—a fact which by no means weakens the theory. 
When, the life of the young plant having resumed its oourse, it has 
arrived at its perfect form, it closes its biological cycle by the pro¬ 
duction of organs of multiplication corresponding to the micro- and 
xnacrospores—that is to say, the pollen- and embryonal sacs. As in 
the Cryptogamia, these spores are produced by modified leaves; the 
fact is proved as regards the stamens, and is probable at least in the 
ease of the ovules. 

Lastly, thanks to the relations which unite them with the Gymno- 
sperms, the phenomena of reproduction of the Angiospeims may be 
reduced to the eamo general plan. The pollen-grain will still repre¬ 
sent the microspore; only there is no longer any trace of prothal¬ 
lium, any more than of the mother cells of the antherozoids. The 
development is limited to the expansion of the intine in the form of 
a polleu-tube. 

In the embryonal sac, or macrospore, no archegonia are deve¬ 
loped ; the germinal cells originate directly in its midst; but imme¬ 
diately after feoundation it resumes its part, and becomes the seat 
of the production of the endosperm or prothallium. The appearance 
of this, here, follows instead of preceding fecundation. The two 
periods are therefore less clearly limited in the Angiosperms than in 
other plants. They nevertheless exist; only the second, or asexual, 
period tends always to predominate over the sexual period, as has 
been indicated in the case* of the Gymnosperms. 

Finally the embryo is developed; and the asexual generation, as 
in the preceding oase, is divided by a period of repose in the heart 
of the seed. At the end of the period of vegetation the plant always 
doses its biological cycle by the production of organs of multipli¬ 
cation ; only here the modifications are more profound, and, instead 
of reaching only the leaf destined to produce the spores, they affect 
the whole upper part of the axis, and thus is formed the flower with 
its different whorls. 

Such is the series of arguments upon which the author founds hie 
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idea of the unity of the functions of reproduction in plants—an idea, 
however, which he ascribes to M. Sachs, who put it forward in his 
4 Lehrbuch der Botanik/ published at Leipzig in 1868* Whatever 
value we may attach to his conclusions, this memoir of M. Mill aiders 
possesses great interest. It is only to be regretted that the plates, 
which the author intends publishing hereafter in a scientific perio¬ 
dical, do not accompany the memoir itself.— Notice of a u>ork published 
at Strasbourg in 1869 ; from Bibl. Univ . March 15, 1870, Bull. Set. 
p. 275. 

Morphological Researches on the Mollusca, (First Memoir ; Gastero¬ 
poda.) By M. Lacaze-Duxuikbs. 

One of the most difficult types of the Mollusca to roduoe to a 
theoretical plau is undoubtedly that of tho Gasteropods. 1 propose 
to show that, by taking tho relations of the organs and of tho ner¬ 
vous system, it is always possible to refer the various forms to a 
single plan. 

Let us reduce tho body of the Gastcropod, for the sake of simpli¬ 
city, to four parts—the head, the foot, the visceral mass , and the 
mantle. If we unroll the body of a species with a turbinated shell, 
we Bhall have beneath the head and behind and below tho foot a 
reversed cone containing the viscera*. 

Tho relations of these parts are essentially variable. Thus the 
head is often separated from the visceral mass by a true neck. As 
to the mantle, its morphology is difficult. 

The study of the embryo of Ancylus enables us 'with ease to re¬ 
cognize this organ from its origin. In fact, upon the embryonic 
sphere, the head first betrays itself by the formation of the mouth. 
Soon two disks, bounded by a circular cushion, show themselves, 
the one near, the other opposite to the mouth: the former is the 
foot, the latter the mantlo. At this moment the Ancylus represents 
tho ideal being with the four principal parts. 

Starting from this state, we may vary the forms and explain tho 
modifications of the Gasteropod-type. But, in tho first place, to have 
an exact idea of tho mantle, let us suppose the embryonal cKek from 
which it is derived eminently olastic and extensible ; let ub assume, 
farther, a traction exerted upon its centre and directed backwards, 
and we shall obtain a reversed cone, of which the apex will be the 
point of application of the force of traction, and the base tho part of 
the body bounded by the circular eushion of the primitive disk. 
The intestines will penetrate by traction into the cone thus formed; 
but the foot and the hoad will remain without. These four ports 
will be deformed, but their relations will remain constant. 

It is then easy to account for some forms which are very different 
in appearance. For example, in the Limaces the foot increases 

* To understand this, the animal is supposed to have the head above, 
the foot in front, and the Apex of the spire and the mantle behind ana 
below. 
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sufficiently below to lodge the viscera, and the mantle forms nothing 
more than a little disk or buckler; in the Testacellas and the Bullet* 
the foot follows the neck in its excessive development, and the 
mantle remains rudimentary at the end of the body; in the Aplysice 
the foot and the nock become much developed upward, but the foot 
still increases sufficiently in its lower part to oover with its two lobes 
the back and even the mantle, with which it has been erroneously 
confounded. 

The criterion which I propose enables us to determine the homo¬ 
logous parts. 

Four groups of norvous ganglia characterize the Mollusca in 
general and the Gasteropoda in particular: those are, first, the 
stomato-gastric, the cerebroid , and the pedal ganglia. The fourth 
group, intermediate between the latter two, always placed a little 
behind and below the pedal centre, is unsymmetrical —that is to say, 
formed by an uneven number of ganglia, generally five. It charac¬ 
terizes the Gasteropod group, and, except tho head, the neck, the 
foot, and the viscera, it innervates all the organs. The name which 
would best designate its relations would be that of branchio-cardio- 
pallio-genital ; but I Bhall simply call it tho median or inferior centre . 
It varies much: sometimes it forms a very small ring, sometimes an 
extremely long curve which seems to modify and change all tho 
relations. Thus in the Limncece , the Planorbes , and the Ancyli, 
although its ganglia are a little disjointed, it is very close to the 
other centres. Again, in the Helices , the Testacella j, the Limaces , &c. 
its five ganglia lie upon the pedal centre, and are united to it in 
such a manner by a common conjunctive tissue that they have been 
described as the posterior pedal ganglia. 

In the Aplysitr, the Bulled, all the Pectinibranchia , the Haliotides , 
and the Cyclostomata , the commissure which unites the inferior 
ganglia is long and twisted, and the homologous parts are difficult 
to reoognize. Notwithstanding this, tho general connexions remain 
constantly fixed. 

With regard to the mantle, the following facts leave no doubt. 
By numerous dissections of the most different types, I believe I am 
able to establish that this part of the body is exclusively innervated 
by the inferior centre, and that henceforward we may define it thus:— 
Any fold or cutaneous part of the body of the Gasteropod receiving 
nerves from the inferior or unsymmetrical centre is either the mantle 
or a dependence of the mantle . The forms oT the pallial fold may 
vary infinitely, their connexions never. How, therefore, can we, in 
Aplysia , regard the two large lobes which ascend at the back and at 
eooh side upon iia back as being dependences of the mantle, when 
their nerveB all come from the pedal ganglia ? These lobes are the 
foot itself, and they serve for swimming. 

The dorsal shield of the Limaces is the mantle very slightly deve¬ 
loped ; it receives all its nerves from the inferior centre; and the 
part which Is drawn out along the lower part of the body and con¬ 
tains the viscera, is the foot, for its nerves are derived from the an¬ 
terior centre. Again, in the TestaceXlce , it is the upper part of the 
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neck and of the foot which becomes developed and lodges the organs. 
The connexions of the nerves show tho mantle reduoed to that info- 
rior part which covers the shell. 

These examples suffice to prove the utility of this principle, which 
will lead ua to a single scheme, tho true theoretical and ideal arche¬ 
type of the Gasteropod .—Comptes Renias, December 27, 1869, 
tomo lxix. p. 1344. 


A new British Land-Shell. By J. Gwrw Jeffreys, F.R.S. 

My correspondent, Mr. Thomas Rogers of Manchester, has added 
another species to this well-worked department of our fauna. Spe¬ 
cimens of a Zonites which ho has now sent me, collected by him 
under stones at Marplo Wood, in Cheshire, prove to be the Helix 
glabra of Studer, Fdr. Prodr. No. 215. Z> glaber has a wide rango 
on the Continent, from Normandy (where I havo taken it), through 
France, Savoy, Switzerland, Germany, and Dalmatia, to Epirus in 
Greece. I also found tho same species in 1846 at Grassmere, and 
in 1857 at Barmouth, but had overlooked it. Mr. Rogers’s speci¬ 
mens being alive, I subjoin a description of tho animal. 

Body dark bluish grey, striped like a zebra on each side in front, 
and irrogularly mottled behind ; in one of the specimens the hinder 
part of the foot is minutely speckled with yellowish-brown dots; 
two narrow and slight parallel grooves run along the neck from the 
head to the upper lip of the shell; the surface is more or less wrin¬ 
kled, and has a few large but indistinct lozenge-shaped markings : 
mantle very thick and dark at tho mouth of the shell, over which its 
edges are folded: tentacles , upper pair rather long, and finely granu¬ 
lated ; lower pair very short: eyes small, placed on the upper part, 
but not at the tips, of the tentacular bulbs : respiratory orijice round, 
occupying the centre of the pallial fold : foot very long and slendor; 
the sole appears as if separated from the upper part of the foot, being 
defined by a darker lino: slime thin and nearly transparent. I 
could not detect any smell of garlic (so peculiar to Z. alliarius ), 
although I frequently irritated the animals. 

The shell is three timos the size of that of its nearest oongener, 
Z. attiarius , and is of a reddish-brown or waxy colour; the whorls arc 
more convex or swollen, the lower part of the shell is not so much 
arched, the mouth is larger, the umbilicus is smaller and narrower, 
and the colour underneath is sometimes whitish. 

27 April, 1870. 

On the presence of peculiar Organs belonging to the .Branchial Appa¬ 
ratus in the Rays of the Genus Cephaloptera. By M. A. DumAril. 

Having ascertained, in a large species ( Cephaloptera Kuhlii) from 
the Indian Ocean, which is wanting in the Neapolitan Museum, the 
presence of the prebranchial appendages which Prof. P. Panceri, of 
Naples, was the first to see in one of the Mediterranean species (C. 
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aiorna), I call attention to this anatomical peculiarity, of which he 
has given a detailed description in a memoir published in conjunc¬ 
tion with M. L. de Sanctis. 

On examining at the bottom of the month the pharyngeal aper¬ 
tures of the branohial chambers, or separating the walla of their 
external apertures, wo see, in front of each of the respiratory sur¬ 
faces, a very regular series of organs which do not occur in any 
other fish, whether bony or cartilaginous. I have ascertained that 
they are wanting in two species belonging to genera nearly allied to 
Cephaloptera (namely Rhinoptera marginalia and JRtobatis narinari). 
Thus their presence appears to me, as to M. Panceri, to constitute 
one of the essential characters of the genus Cephaloptera. 

These organs are elongated lamella?, the aspect of whioh somewhat 
reminds ns of that of the stems of ferns, but with the leaflets turned 
back towards the branchiae. Each being formed of a fold of mucous 
membrane supported by a cartilage, these lamella; are attached to 
the anterior surface of the branchial arches, in front of the mem¬ 
branous and vascular folds of the respiratory organs ; and it is their 
position that has suggested the name of prebranchial appendages, 
by which they are designated by the Italian anatomist. 

They do not serve for * respiration. By means of injections, M. 
Panceri has ascertained that they receive arterial vessels, like the 
other organs, and not branches of the branchial artery. According 
to him, they are destined, on account of the remarkable size of the 
apertures of the branchial chambers, the orifices of which are much 
smallor in the other Rays, to retain the water and prevent it from 
traversing these cavitieB with a rapidity whioh would be injurious to 
the perfect accomplishment of the act of hoematosis .—Comptes 
Renans, March 7, 1870, tome lxx. pp. 491, 492. 


Observations on the Turning of Fungi* 

By M. P. Duchartbk. 

The author remarks that whilst the researches of modem bota¬ 
nists have accounted for a great number of the vital phenomena of 
plants, there are still some whoso causes remain in obscurity, al¬ 
though the phenomena themselves may bo manifested daily to 
observation. Among these are the phenomena of direction, the 
tendencies of certain organs to hold themselves always in a parti¬ 
cular position, and to return to that position when designedly dis¬ 
placed from it. The favourite hypotheses upon this subject, espe¬ 
cially in Germany, tend to give the phenomena a purely mechanical 
character; but the author contends that such generalizations have 
been made too hastily, and cites the following curious instance of 
the growth of a fungus under very peculiar circumstances in support 
of Ids opinion. 

In a garden at Meudon (Seine-et-Oise) a cask had been placed to 
serve as a reservoir for watering the garden; it was a cask of 226 
litres, having its bottom covered with a thick layer of plaster; it 
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was placed on end, with its lower part sunk about 25 centimetres 
below the level of the soil, within a sort of tub largo enough to leave 
between the two an annular space open above and 6 or 7 centimetres 
in width. The plastered bottom of this cask woe bordered all round 
to a height of 8 centimetres, so that a vacant spaoe of the same 
height was left beneath it. The cask was kept always full of water, 
and completely exposed to the sun during tho long summer days ; so 
that the atmosphere contained in the vacant space beneath it must 
have been at once hot, moist, and dark; and the layer of plaster 
itself was a soil placed under favourable conditions in some re¬ 
spects. 

At the end of September 1809, the author found upon the lower 
surface of this layer of plaster nioro than 500 individuals of a small 
Agario belonging to the genus Coprimes. They were at various 
stages of development, about half of thorn being already mature; 
these were from 3 to 4 centimetres in height, with ft slender cylin¬ 
drical stem and a moderately convex, delicate hood, varying in 
diameter from 12 to 15 millims. Their colour was pale, slightly 
tawny, but the bymonial lamellae were of a brownish violet tint. 
The author believes the species to bo Agaricus ( Coprinus ) radians , 
Desmaz. 

Tho entire group of Agarics occupied about a quarter of the 
whole circular layer of plaster, the remaining three-quarters being 
destitute of them. They were all towards the southern part. 
Springing from the roof of the cavity under the cask, they had 
growu from above downwards, or in a direction opposite to their 
natural one ; but their stems departed from the vertical by at least 
30°, their direction being towards the north. Upou this fact the 
author remarks that it is in opposition to tho hypothesis, particu¬ 
larly maintained by Hofmeistor and .T. Sachs, that the action of 
gravity has much to do with the direction of the organs of plants; 
if the little Agarics had yielded to tho action of gravity, they would 
have followed the vertical line, from which they all departed. 

The author also calls attention to the difficulty of understanding 
the oause of the deviation towards the north . The Fungi generally 
bond towards the light, like Phanerogamous plants; and the au¬ 
thor records an experiment made by him with Clavioeps purpurea 
growing on ergotized wheat, which constantly turned its stem at an 
angle of about 45°, in order to direct its head towards the light; so 
that, when it had been moved two or three times, its stem had be- 
oome entirely sinuous. But this motion could not have influenced 
the fungi noticed by the author, as no light could penetrate the 
space in which they grew; and, moreover, they had directed them¬ 
selves from the south or sunny side towards tho obscurity of the 
north. Their stems, also, were quite rectilinear* 

The most remarkable fact noticed by the author is the following. 
From the exceptional position in which these fungi were developed, 
their direction was, of course, reversed, and the hoods had their free 
and naked surfaoo, which is usually superior, turned towards the 
ground, whilst their hymenial surface, with its lamella, was turned 
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upwards. This reversed position was maintained throughout the 
young state of the plants so long as the hood, then in the form of a 
thimble, had its hymenial lamellae olosely applied to the upper part 
of the stem; but as soon as the hood began to spread out and re¬ 
move its lamellae from contact with the stem, the latter bent upwards 
at a distance of about five millims. from its extremity, in suoh a 
manner as to elevate the hood and turn the lamellae downwards. 
This bending was not a gradual curvature, but an actual elbow, 
forming a right (or even a slightly acute) anglo, having for its sides 
the two very unequal portions of the stem, both of which were reoti- 
linear. This turning had taken place upon all the individuals, 
about fifty in number, which had attained the adult state. The 
author confesses himself unable to suggest any satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of it. It is evident that the erection of the apex of the stem, 
which turned the hood over, must have been produced by the sudden 
elongation of the cellular tissue on ono side of the stem to a much 
greater extent than that on the opposite Bide; but, as the author 
remarks, this is merely stating the crude fact, not explaining it. 
He say8 that if we chose “ to employ a word now much in vogue,” 
we might say that the portion of tissue which was active in this 
erection acquired at the proper moment a tension superior to the 
tissue occupying the opposite side. But this would be merely to 
substitute a word having a scientific appearance for more common¬ 
place expressions, and it would still remain to be explained how 
this unilateral excess of elongation, or this “ local tension,” could 
have been produced in an organ in which nothing was predis¬ 
posed for it, and simply because tho exceptional position of the 
fhngus had reversed the natural direction of its organs. That this 
change of direction is not isolated or accidental, has been proved by 
the author by experiments on some plants of Clavicepe purpurea 
grown in a reversed position, which, on approaching maturity, 
turned up their stalks by describing a curve forming a larger or 
smaller portion of a circle, after which the extremities bearing the 
heads continued to grow upwards. This fact, the author thinks, is 
still more unfavourable to the theory of the influence of gravity 
upon the direction of growth of Fungi than even the phenomena 
observed by him in the Agaric; for the Clavicepe has no hymenial 
lamellce to exhibit the hypothetical tendency to yielding to the ac¬ 
tion of gravity, its head beihg nearly globular and symmetrical in 
all its parts .—Comptes Rendu*} April 11, 1870, tome lxx. pp. 776- 
782. 


Deep-sea Dredging in the Adriatic. 

We understand that Prof. Oscar Schmidt of Qratz will publish in 
June an account of the Sponges of the Atlantic, founded chiefly on 
the collections made by Mr. Pourtales and the Scandinavian zoolo¬ 
gists, and that he will proceed this summer to various parts of the 
Adriatic to make deep-sea dredgings, in the steamer < Tnest/ of the . 
Imperial Austrian navy.—J. £. Geay. 
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XLIV.— On Haliphysema ramulosa {Bowerbank) and the 
/e-spicules of Polytrema. By H. J. Carter, F.R.S. 


In the last Number of the 1 Annals/ p. 320, I have suggested 
that Dr. Bowerbank’s Haliphysema ramulosa might be a 
branched form of Squamulina scopula. , and then have sub¬ 
mitted the question whether there might not be some connexion 
between the arborescent form of Polytrema and H. ramulosa , 
on account of the presence of sponge-spicules, stated by Dr. 
Carpenter (Introduct. Study of Foraminifera, p. 236) to appa¬ 
rently radiate from the extremities of the former. 

I am now, through the kindness of my friends Dr. J. E. 
Gray and Dr. Carpenter respectively, enabled to answer these 
questions definitively. 

In the first place, Prof. Oscar Schmidt has transmitted to 
Dr. Gray, for tne British Museum, among many others, two 
slides bearing respectively specimens of Haliphyserita Tuma- 
notoiezii and H. ramulosa (Bowerbank), Florida; and in the 
spiculiferous character of the extremities they closely resemble 
Squamulina soopula^ but, in the absence of the “pedestal,” 
and other points, it is not clear to me that they are identical 
in species with 8 . scapula and 8 varians respectively. 

Still, that there can be no doubt of the existence of a di - 
chotomously branched species of the same kind of organism as 
8l soopuldy Prof. Schmidt’s mounted specimen testifies. Be¬ 
sides. this able naturalist promises, in a forthcoming notice, 
whion is already^ printed, certain observations on the subject, 
showing that neitner Haliphysema Tumanowiczii nor H. ra - 
mulosa can be sponges, although Prof. Schmidt is not at pre¬ 
feat prepared to state exactly what the real nature of these 
orauusms may be. 

Thus the -branched form of Haliphysema (Bowerbank) is 
Ann . 4 Mag. N. Hist . Ser. 4. Vol v. 27 
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definitively shown to be no more a sponge than the simple or 
unbranched fonn, and will probably prove hereafter to be no¬ 
thing more than a branched form of Squamulina scopula, as 
I at first suggested. 

Although Prof. Schmidt had introduced the two species, and 
the figure of H. Tumanowiczii in his excellent work on the 
Adriatic Sponges, on the authority of Dr. Bowerbank, it is 
not only fair to observe, but equally significant, that it will not 
be found in Dr. Gray’s proposed “Arrangement of Sponges ” 
(Proc. Zool. Soc. May 9,1867). Dr. Gray doubted its asserted 
nature. 

In the second instance, I have been provided by Dr. Car¬ 
penter with specimens of Polytrema , both simple ana “ arbores¬ 
cent,” together with portions of the spiculiferous structure 
accompanying them, chiefly for examination of die latter; and 
the result of this I have found to be that, although Polytrema 
widely differs from Squamultna scopula and S. varians in its 
foraminiferous characters, still the heterogeneous mixture of 
spongc-spicules which enters more or less into the composition 
of their tests respectively appears to me to be the same. 

While, however, the basis of the test in S. scopula and S. 
varians consists of an agglomeration of siliceous sand, that of 
Polytrema consists of calcareous matter secreted by the animal 
itself; and so far the basis-material of the tests differs; but 
sponge-spicules are alike present in that of Polytrema , as 
iSchultze has already stated (ap. Prof. Allman, last No. of 
* Annals,’ p. 373), and in that of Squamultna scopula & c. 

The spicules differ, of course, with the kinds of sponges 
growing in the locality from which they are supplied; and 
hence we do not expect to find exactly the same kinds of spi¬ 
cules in* the Haliphysema from the Gulf of Florida that we 
find in Squamultna scopula of the British coasts; nor do we 
expect to find the same kinds of spicules in the specimens of 
Polytrema which were brought from the tropics by Mr. Denis 
Macdonald to Dr. Carpenter. 

Thus in specimens of the spiculiferous structure taken from 
the latter, I have observed the pin-like, spinous, and sinuous 
spicules of Cliona northumbrica, fragments of tne heads and 
shafts of very large trifid spicules of a Geodia (?), together with 
a very preponderating number of the minute stellate spicules, 
and a few large ones like those of Tethea lyncurium, a. 
u dichotomo-patento-ternate ” spicule of Dactylooalyx Bower - 
bankii) just like that figured in plate 2. fig. 53 of Bowerbank’s 
1 Brit. Sponges/ and many other kinds, mixed together, but 
too numerous to mention individually. 

In the fragments of spiculiferous structure given me for 
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examination by Dr. Carpenter, the above heterogeneous assem¬ 
blage is found the' minute stellate and smooth pin-like spi¬ 
cules preponderating. On the other hand, in ana about some 

r imens of Polytrema on a crab-claw, which Dr. Carpenter 
gave me, the preponderating spicule is club-shaped spi¬ 
nous, with anchorate spicules (of the kind mentioned hereafter), 
with the points, and not the heads, of the former projecting 
outwards-^-evidencing by this and their preponderance that 
the sponges which these two combinations respectively repre¬ 
sent grew on the Polytrema accidentally, and not parasitically. 

Of course, if Polytrema is in the habit of drawing to itself 
sponge-spicules, which, from the vast number of sponges always 
growing, dying, and disintegrating at the bottom of tho sea, 
must be almost as plentiful as grains of sand there, it is not 
strange that the spicules which to-day are matted among its 
pseudopodia on its surface should, in a few days after, be found 
m the interior of its calcareous structure; and hence the pre¬ 
sence more or less of sponge-spicules throughout the latter 
may be explained. Moreover, in addition to sponge-spicules, 
there are frustules of Diatomacece, fragments of minute Crus¬ 
tacea, and the minute, clathrous, calcareous bodies of the 
fleshy parts of Echinodermata,—in short, just as in Squamu - 
lina, almost any thing and every thing of this kind that may 
pass in its way. At the same time, the amount of spicules 
and their variety will vary in the structure of the test ot Poly¬ 
trema with the amount of sponges and their variety in the 
locality in which it may grow; and hence at one time there 
may be an excess and at another a comparative deficiency of 
spicules*. 

Lastly, as regards the arborescent form of Polytrema , com¬ 
pared with Schmidt’s Haliphysema ramulosa from Florida, 
the former is massive, extending here and there into short 
projections which may be termed pseudo-branches, while 
Schmidt’s specimen is slender, dendritic, and dichotomously 
branched three times. For this species Schmidt has proposed, 
on his slide, the name of u Lophatia affinis instead of “ flali - 
physema” 

It seems also desirable that the spicules preponderating so 
excessively beyond all others on the specimens of Polytrema 
should be particularized, as they evidently belong to two dis¬ 
tinct sponges, hitherto, apparently, undescribed. 

That in the fragments taken from Mr. Macdonald’s speci¬ 
mens of Polytrema by Dr. Carpenter presents a combination 

4 See alto Gray on Polytrema in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 270, and 
Ann. £ Mag. Nat Hist. 1858, vol. ii. p. 886; Max Schultz©, Ann. & Mag. 
Nat [tilt, 1868, vol. xii. p. 409, and Grav, ibid. 1864, vol. xiil p. 111. 

27* 
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Prof, E. P. Wright on a Collection 

of smooth pin-like spiculea with ovate heads, mixed uppien* 
tifully with a mass of minute stellate spicules, each consisting 
of a globular body more or less covered with a variable num* 
ber of radiating spines chiefly spinulous at the extremities, 
together with a few larger ones with smooth conical spines 
like that figured by Dr. Bowerbank (Brit. Sponges, vol. i, pi. vi. 
fig. 164) from u Tethea Ingalli, MS.,” but not the same. This 
combination, together with the cartilaginous nature of the 
fragments, indicates a close alliance to Tethea lyncurium . 

That of the other kind, which grows in a film over the spe¬ 
cimens of Polytrema on the crab-claw, presents the following 
combination^ viz.:—1, a club-shaped, thickly spinous spicule 
with the spines recurved or inclined towards the head; 2, a 
much longer, thin, smooth, cylindrical spicule, with abruptly 
pointed ends, one of which is occasionally oblong-capitate; 
and, 3, an anchorate spicule, tridentate, webbed, and “ angu- 
lated,” like that figured by Dr. Bowerbank (Brit. Spong. pL vi. 
f. 143) as characteristic of Spongia plumosa, Montagu. This, 
again, is evidently one of Dr. Gray’s Esperiad® {op. et toe . 
ctt.). 


XLV.— Notes on a Collection of Spiders made in Sicily in the 
Spring of 1868. By E. Perceval Wright, M.D., F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany, Trinity College, Dublin. With a List 
of the Species , ana Descriptions of some new Species and of 
a new Genus, by John BLACKWALL, F.L.S. 

[Plate VIII.] 

Crossing Mont Cenis on the last day of April 1868, 1 arrived 
in Florence on the evening of the 1st of May, and, proceeding 
%rid Lucca, Leghorn ; and Rome, reached Naples about the 10th 
of May. Here I joined my kind friend A. H. Haliday, A.M., 
who had invited me to join him in a month’s ramble upon the 
slopes of Etna. We had to wait until the 15th for Florio’s 
steamer to Messina; but, the weather being very fine, the 
time was passed by us most pleasantly in wandering, now on 
the sides of Vesuvius (which at the time Was in full eruption, 
belching forth steam mingled with stones, and ejecting more 
than one stream of brightly glowing lavah and again by the 
Lucrine Lake and at Bare. Arriving in Sicily, we spent otie 
week collecting at and in the immediate neighbourhood of Mes¬ 
sina, and a little more than a fortnight on the slopes of Etna. 
Catania was our headquarters: but a week was spent at 
NicoloBi, and it was here that the collection of spiders which 
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is described in the following pages by my friend Mr. Blackwall 
was made. Mr. Blackwall naa already named for me a col¬ 
lection of spiders made at his request in the olive- and vine- 

J ards about San Concordio, near Lucca; and I thought it would 
e a matter of interest to find out what resemblance there might 
be between the Araneid faunae of two places so distant from 
each other, and so unlike in their geological formation—the one 
consisting chiefly of limestone, the other of volcanic ddbris. My 
chief collecting-ground was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Nicolosi, at an elevation of about 3000 feet. The inner slopes 
of the extinct craters of Monti Rossi and the Val del Bovc also 
furnished good collecting-ground. No species were met with 
out of the woody region. I was obliged to place the collection 
of spiders in the same bottle with a collection of Coleoptera; 
and this, unfortunately, got broken on the way to Malta; so 
that several specimens were destroyed, and many of those 
saved were partly spoiled. Mr. Blackwall made out twenty- 
seven species, of which seven appear to him new, and one 
forms the type of a new genus. 

Sphasus italicus. Walck., was as common here as at Lucca. 
Salticu8 intentusj Blackw.^ described as new from specimens 
taken at Lucca, and S . mtens , also a Lucca species, were not 
uncommon. Thoinisus amaenus , Blackw., was also originally 
described from a Lucca specimen. The following species were 
found in Sicily and not at Lucca:— Lycosa ayretvea , Walck., 
L. andrenivora y Walck., L. albocincta , n. sp., Satticus petilus, 
n. sp., Thomisus diversus , n. sp., Philodromus lepidus , n. sp., 
Clubiona erratica , Walck., Eresus Walckenaerius, Walck., 
Theridion parvulum . n. sp. (the absence of species of this 

f enus was remarkable), Ctenophora monticola, gen. etsp. nov., 
tinyphia polita } n. sp., Epeira apoclisa 7 Walck., E. cucurbi- 
tina 7 Walck. 

I cannot conclude thgse brief notes on the locality in which 
these spiders were collected without thanking Mr. Blackwall 
for the Kindness he has ever shown to me and for the great 
assistance he has always given to me in naming the spi¬ 
ders which I have from time to time (since 1853) col¬ 
lected. The collection of Araneidae made in the Seychelles 
is at present under examination by Mr. Blackwall, and con¬ 
tains, he informs me, many very interesting forms, most of 
them quite giants when compared even with the largest 
European species. 
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List and Descriptions of Species. By John Blackwall, F.L.S. 

Tribe OctonoculiziA. 

Family Lycosidje. 

Genus Lycosa, Latr. 

Lycosa agretyca . 

Lycosa agretyca, Walck., Hist. Nat des Insect Apt. tom. i. p. 308 ; 
Blackw., Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 17, pi. 1. fig. 2. 

- ruricola, Latr., Gen. Crust, et Insect tom. i. p. 120 j Sund.. Vet 

Akad. Handl. 1832, p. 192. 

Trochosa trabatis. Koch, Die Arachn. Band ziv. p. 141. tab. 492. figs. 1371- 
1874. 

Lycosa andrenivora . 

Lycosa andrenivora, Walck., Hist. Nat des Insect Apt tom. i. p. 316 ; 
Blackw., Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 20, pi. 1. fig. 4 

Lycosa albocincta , n. sp. PI. VIII. fig. 1. 

Length of the male of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax breadth i ; breadth of the abdomen ^; length of a 
posterior leg ^: length of a leg of the third pair f. 

The eyes, which are unequal in size, are disposed in front 
and on the sides of the anterior part of the cephalothorax; 
four, much smaller than the rest, form a transverse row im¬ 
mediately above the frontal margin, the two intermediate ones 
being rather larger than the lateral ones of the same row; the 
other four describe a trapezoid, the two anterior ones-which 
are the largest of the eight, forming its shortest side. The ce- 
phalothorax is long, compressed before, depressed and rounded 
on the sides and at the base, sparingly clothed with hairs, and 
of a dark-brown colour, with a broad yellowish-grey band ex¬ 
tending along the middle, and narrow white lateral margins. 
The falces are long, powerful, subconical, and vertical; the 
maxillae are straight, and increase in breadth from the base to 
the extremity, wnicn is rounded; the lip is somewhatqua- 
drate, being rather broader at the base than at the apex. These 
parts have a reddish-brown colour, the maxillm and apex of 
the Hp being much the palest. The sternum has a short oval 
form; it is convex, glossy, provided with long, upright, black 
hairs, which are most numerous on its sides, and has a very 
dark-brown hue. The legs are long, provided with hairs and 
sessile spines, and arc of a red-broym colour, the femora being 
much the darkest; the fourth pair is the longest, then the 
is of a dark-brown colour, and there are several obscure pale- 
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first, and the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is termi¬ 
nated by three claws; the two superior ones arc curved and 
pectinated, and the small inferior one is inflected near its base. 
The palpi resemble the legs in colour; the radial is stronger 
than the cubital joint, and the digital joint, which is of an ob- 
kmg-oval form pointed at the extremity, and of a dark-brown 
hue, is convex and hairy externally, concave within, com¬ 
prising the palpal organs, which are highly developed, promi¬ 
nent, complex m structure, and of a dark and a light rea-browri 
colours intermixed. The abdomen is oviform, clothed with 
adpressed hairs, convex above, and projects over the base of 
the cephalothorax: it is of a very dark-brown hue, and is 
encompassed by a broad band of white hairs; a similar band, 
extending along the middle of the upper part, comprises a 
dark-brown fusiform mark; two oval white spots, placed 
transversely, occur on the under part, immediately below the 
branchial opercula. 

Genus Sl*HASUS, Walck. 

Sphasua italicus. 

Sphasns italicus , Walck., Hist. Nat. des Insect. Apt. tom. i. p.374; 

Blackw., Journal of the Linnean Society, Zoology, vol. x. p. 409. 

- gentiks , Koch, Die Arachn. Band v. p. 97, tab. 170. fig. 404. 

Family Salticid^e. 

Genus Salticus, Latr. 

Salticus intenttis. 

Salticus intentus, Blackw., Journal of the Linnean Society, Zoology, vol. x. 
p. 413, tab. 15. fig. 6. 

Salticus pettius, n. sp. PI. VIII. fig. 2. 

Length of the male of an inch; length of the cephalo¬ 
thorax breadth ; breadth of the abdomen tV ; length of 
an anterior leg ; length of a leg of the third pair +. 

The minute intermediate eye of each lateral row^ is nearly 
equidistant from the eyes constituting its extremities. The 
cephalothorax is long and somewhat quadrilateral, with a 
shallow depression behind the posterior pair of eves; it slopes 
abruptly downwards at the base, projects a little beyond the 
falces in front, is clothed with short yellowish hairs, and is of 
a dark-brown colour. The falces are small, subconical, and 
armed with a few teeth on tho inner surface; the maxillce are 
enlarged and somewhat divergent at the extremity; and the 
lip and sternum are ovah These parts are of a dark-brown 
colour, the extremity of the maxill® and the apex of the lip 
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having a tinge of red. The legs are hairy and robust, espe¬ 
cially those of the first pair, which are provided with a tew 
spines on the inferior surface of the metatarsi and tarsi; they 
are of a dark-brown hue tinged with red, the tibi®, metatarsi, 
and tarsi of the second, third, and fourth pairs being much 
the palest; the first pair is the longest, then the fourth, and 
the second and third pairs, which are the shortest, are nearly 
equal in length; each tarsus is terminated by two curved 
claws, below which there is a small scopula. The palpi are 
long and resemble the lees in colour; the humeral joint is 
curved downwards; the radial is much smaller than the cu¬ 
bital joint, and projects an obtuse apophysis from its extremity 
on the outer side, which is directed forwards; the digital joint 
has a short oval form and brown hue; it is convex and hairy 
externally, concave within, comprising the palpal organs, 
which are moderately developed, not very complex in struc¬ 
ture, prominent, particularly at the base, and of a brown co¬ 
lour faintly tinged with red. The abdomen is long, subcylin- 
drical, tapering slightly to the spinners, and is clothed with 
adpressea hairs: it is of a brown colour, the under part being 
the palest, and has a large spot of a dull-yellowish nue above 
the coccyx. 

Salticua nitena. 

SaUums niten*, Blackw., Joum. Linn. Soc., Zoology, vol. x. p. 416. 
Jlehophatius niUm } Koch, Die Arachn. Band xiv. p. 08, tab. 477. fig. 1319. 

Family Thomisid.®. 

Genus Thomisus, Walck. 

Tiiomisua diver sue, n. sp.' PI. VIII. fig. 3. 

Length of the female i of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax -nr, breadth tV ; breadth of the abdomen -fo ; length of 
a leg of the second pair -gV; length of a leg of the third pair 

The cephalothorax is slightly compressed before, truncated 
in front, rounded on the sides, abruptly depressed at the base, 
moderately convex, glossy, with a few black bristles distri¬ 
buted over its surface, and a row directed forwards from its 
anterior margin; it is of a dark-brown colour mottled with 
yellowish-white; a whitish line passes transversely between 
the two rows of eyes, and a broad yellowish-white band, whose 
anterior extremity comprises several longitudinal brown streaks, 
extends along the middle; it becomes contracted at the com¬ 
mencement of the posterior slope, and then gradually increases 
in breadth to the base. The eyes are disposed on the anterior 
part of the cephalothorax in two transverse curved rows form¬ 
ing a crescent whose convexity is directed forwards; the fouf 
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intermediate eyes describe a square; and the eyes of each la¬ 
teral pair are seated obliquely on a tubercle, the anterior ones 
being the largest of the eight. The falces are short, strong, 
cuneiform, and vertical; the maxillae are convex near the base, 
pointed at the extremity, and inclined towards the lip; ana 
the sternum is heart-shaped. These parts are of a yellowish- 
white colour, the base or the falces. in front, and the base and 
sides of the maxillse being tinged with brown; the sides of 
the sternum are marked with black spots, and a short streak 
of the same hue is directed forwards from its posterior extre¬ 
mity. The lip is triangular, and has a dark-brown hue, the 
median line and apex being the palest. The legs are provided 
with hairs and spines, two parallel rows of the latter occurring 
on the inferior surface of the tibice and metatarsi of the first 
and second pairs, which are much longer and more robust than 
the third and fourth pairs; the second pair slightly surpasses 
the first, and the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is ter¬ 
minated by two curved, pectinated claws; these limbs have a 
dull-yellowish hue freckled with black on the femora and 
tibi»; the third and fourth pairs are the palest, and are marked 
with a few conspicuous black spots on the upper part and 
sides. The palpi are short, and nave a small curved claw at 
their extremity; they resemble the legs in colour, but are 
without black marks. The abdomen is somewhat oviform, 
broader at the posterior than at the anterior extremity, mode¬ 
rately convex above, and projects a little over the base of the 
cephalothorax ; the sides are corrugated ; and the upper part, 
on which a few upright black bristles are distributed, has a 
strongly dentated band extending along the middle about two- 
thirds of its length: it is bordered laterally by an irregular 
brownish-black band, and terminated by a slightly curved, 
transverse, black bar, whose convexity is directed forwards; 
the dentated median band comprises five small, pale-brown, 
circular depressions; the three anterior ones form an angle 
whose vertex is directed forwards, and the other two are situ¬ 
ated parallel to its base; its colour, and that of the upper part 
of the sides and a space above the coccyx, is yellowish white, 
but in aged individuals dull yellow; the lower region of the 
sides ana the under part have a rather darker hue, being 
freckled with black: the sexual organs are small, with a 
septum in the middle^ and of a red-brown colour, that of the 
branchial opercula being brown. 

Thomisus rotundatus . 

ThomimM rokmdahu, Walck., Hist. Nat. des Insect Apt tom. L p. 600; 

Blaekw., Jonrn. of the Linn. Soc., Zoology, vol. x. p. 416. 

-— gtobonu, Hahn, Die Arachn. Band i. p. 34, tab. & fig. 28. 
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Thomisua citreus . 

Themisus citreus, Wrick., Hist. Nat. deg Insect Apt tom. i. p* 598; 
Latr., Gen. Crust, et Insect, tom. i. p. Ill; Hahn. Die Arachn. Band i. 

S . 42, tab. 2. fig. 82; Sund., Vet. Akad. Handl. 1882, p. 219; Bkckw., 
piders of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 88, pi 4. fig. od. 

- laud, Hahn, Die Arachn. Band i. p. 88, tab. 9. fig. 27. 

— calycinus, Koch, Die Arachn. Band iv. p. 88, tab. 124. figB. 283,284. 

Thomism amcenus . 

Thomisus amcenus, Blackw., Journal of the Linnean Soc., Zoology, voL x. 
p. 415, tab. 10. fig. 7. 

Thomisus hirtus. 

Thomism hirtm , Koch, Die Anchn. Band iv. p. 42, tab. 120. figs. 275,270; 
Blackw., Journal of the Linn. Soc., Zoology, vol. z. p. 420. 

Thomisus abbreviate. 

Thomism ahbreviatus. Walck,, Hist Nat. dos Insect. Apt tom. L p. 510; 
Blackw., Spiders of Gt Britain And Ireland, p. 90, pi. 4. fig. 64; Blackw., 
Journ. of the Linn. Soc., Zoology, vol. x. p. 420. 

- diadsma, Hahn, Die Arachn. Band i. p. 49, tab. 13. fig. 87; Koch, 

Die Arachn. Band iv. p. 51, tab. 123. figs. 281, 282. 


Genus Philodromus, Walck. 

Philodromus lepidus , n. sp. PI. VIII. fig. 4. 

Length of the female £ of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax tV, breadth -yV; breadth of the abdomen -yV; length of 
a leg of the second pair 4; length of a leg of the third 
pair 4-. 

The eyes, which are black, are disposed on the anterior 
part of the cephalothorax in two curved transverse rows form¬ 
ing a crescent whose convexity is directed forwards ; the pos¬ 
terior row is much the longer, and the intermediate eyes otthe 
anterior row are rather the largest of the eight. The cephalo¬ 
thorax is short, broad, compressed before, truncated in front, 
and has a small pointed process at each extremity of its frontal 
margin; it is rounded on the sides, somewhat depressed, hairy, 
and of a yellowish-white colour; a dark-brown band extends 
along each side, above the lateral margin, to its base; and 
there is a pale-brown streak below the lateral eyes. The 
falces are subconical, somewhat inclined towards the sternum, 
and have a brownish-yellow hue. The maxill® are short, 
convex near the base, obliquely truncated at the extremity, on 
the outer side, and strongly inclined towards the lip, whicn is 
somewhat quadrate, being broader at the base than at the 
apex; and the sternum is heart-shaped. These parts have a 
yellowish-white hue; the base of the maxillce and of the lip 
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brown spots on the lateral margins of the sternum. The legs 
are long, provided with hairs and spines, and of a brownish- 

} rellow colour, with pale-brown annuli; the second pair is the 
ongest, then tho first, and the third pair is the shortest; each 
tarsus is terminated by two curved, minutely pectinated claws, 
and has a scopula on its inferior surface. The palpi resemble 
the legs in colour. The abdomen is oviform, broadest in the 
middle^ pointed at the spinners, clothed with short, adpressed, 
yellowish hairs, convex abovCj and projects a little over the 
base of the cephalothorax ; it is of a yellowish-white colour; 
* dark-brown fusiform band extends from the anterior extre¬ 
mity along the middle of the upper part nearly half of its 
length, from a slightly projecting point on each side of which 
a brown line, enlarged at its extremity, passes obliquely back¬ 
wards and downwards: to this band succeed several curved 
dark-brown lines, which rapidly decrease in length, are some¬ 
what enlarged at their extremities, and are followed by a line 
of the same hue, which terminates in a point at the coccyx; 
there are a few irregular dark-brown spots on the sides; and a 
streak of a paler brown passes obliquely upwards and out¬ 
wards from each side of tne coccyx. The sexual organs are 
moderately developed, with a small, pale, triangular process 
directed backwards from their anterior margin, and are of a 
reddish-brown colour, that of the branchial opercula being 
pale brown, with the exception of the inner margin, which is 
whitish. 


Family DrassiDjE. 

Genus Clubiona, Latr. 

Clubiona erratica. 

Clubiona erratica, Walck. .Hist. Nat. des Insect. Apt. tom. i. p. 002 
Blackw., Spiders of Gt. Britain and Ireland, p. 185, pi. 8. fig. 86. 
Bolyphantea equeetrie, Koch, Uebors. des Arachn. Syst. erstes Heft, p. 9. 
Chetrocanthium camifex , Koch, Dio Arachn. Band vi. p. 14, tab. 184. figs. 
438, 439. 

Family Ciniflonip^. 

Genus Eresus, Walck. 

Eresus Walckenaerius. 

Eresus Wak>kmaerius } Walck., Ilist. Nat. des Insect. Apt. tom. i. p. 898. 

- ctenizoides, Koch, Die Arachn. Bond iii. p. 19, tab. 80. fig. 178. 

— htridue, Koch, Die Arachn* Band iii. p. 20, tab. 80. fig. 177. 

The only specimen of this species contained in the collec¬ 
tion was an immature female. 
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Family Thbeidiidje, 

Genus Theridion, Walck. 

Theridion pulchellum. 

Theridion pulchellum* Walck., Hist. Nat doe Insect. Apt tom. ii. p. 811 j 
Blackw., Spiders or Gt. Britain & Ireland, p. 191, pi. 14. tiff. 122. 
Theridium vittatum, Koch, Die Arachn. Band iii. p. 65, tan. G4. tig. 217; 
Koch, Die Arachn. Band iv. p. 118, tab. 141. fig. 826. 

Theridion parvulum , n. sp. PL VIII. fig. 5. 

Length of the male -fa of an inch; length of the ccphalo- 
thorax breadth Vr J breadth of the abdomen T V; length of 
an anterior leg -J-; length of a leg of the third pair 

The abdomen is oviform, convex above, projects over the 
base of the cephalothorax, and is of a yellowish-white colour: 
a large, dentated, black band ? that tapers to the spinners, ana 
is mottled anteriorly with white, extends along the midale of 
the upper part; on the under part there is a black spot im¬ 
mediately ibcfore the spinners; and a bar of the same hue 
passes transversely behind the branchial opercula, which are 
of a dark-brown colour. The cephalothorax is oval, convex, 
glossy, with a small black indentation in the median line of 
the posterior region, and is of a pale-brown colour. The eyes 
are disposed on the anterior part of the cephalothorax in two 
transverse rows; the four intermediate ones form a square, 
the two anterior ones, which are seated on a protuberance, 
being the largest and darkest-coloured of the eight; the eyes 
of each lateral pair are placed obliquely on a minute tubercle, 
and are contiguous. The falces are small, conical, and verti¬ 
cal ; the maxillee are obliquely truncated at the extremity ? on 
the outer side, and inclined towards the lip, which is trian¬ 
gular ; and the sternum is heart-shaped ana glossy; the legs 
are slender; the first pair is the longest, then the fourth, and 
the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is terminated by 
three claws; the two superior ones are curved and pectinated, 
and the inferior one is inflected near its base. These parts are 
of a brownish-yellow colour, the base of the lip beix^the 
darkest, and the legs the palest. The palpi are short, and 
resemble the legs m colour; the radial is smaller than the 
cubital joint, ana is somewhat produced on the outer side; the 
digital joint is oval, convex and hairy externally, concave 
within, comprising the palpal organs, which are highly deve¬ 
loped and complex in structure; they are encircled by a black 
filiform spinoj and have a yellowish-brown hue. The convex 
sides of tne digital joints are directed towards each other. 
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Family Ctenophoiudje. 

Two spiders, belonging to the genera Ctenophora and Galena , 
at present constitute the family Ctenophoriam: they are espe¬ 
cially characterized by a conspicuous comb-like appendage, 
consisting of a scries of curved spines of various lengths sym¬ 
metrically arranged, which is situated on the anterior side of 
each tibia and metatarsus of the first and second pairs of legs. 
One of these spiders is indigenous to Sicily, ana the other to 
Rio Janeiro; but their habits and economy have not yet been 
ascertained. 


Genus Ctenophora, Blackw. 

Eyes disposed on the anterior part of the ccphalothorax in 
two transverse rows; the four intermediate ones nearly form a 
square, the two anterior ones, which are seated on a protube¬ 
rance and are wider apart than the posterior ones, being the 
largest of the eight; the eyes of each lateral pair are placed 
obliquely on a small tubercle, and are contiguous. 

falces long, powerful, vertical, united at the base, and 
armed with a short curved fang and a few small teeth at the 
extremity. 

Maxitlce slender, pointed at the extremity, and strongly in¬ 
clined towards the lip. 

Lip semicircular. 

Legs very long and slender, especially thoso of the first and 
second pairs, ana provided with spines: on the anterior side 
of the tibiffi and metatarsi of the first ana second pairs there is 
a series of long, prominent, slightly curved spines ; and in each 
of the wide intervals by which they are separated a row of 
shorter curved spines is situated, which gradually increase in 
length as they extend down the joints; the first pair of legs is 
much the longest, then the second, and the third pair is the 
shortest. 

Ctenophora monticola } n. sp. PI. VIII. fig. 6 * 

Length of the female 4 of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax 7 ^, breadth 7 V; breadth of the abdomen 7 ^; length of 
an anterior leg -J-; length of a leg of the third pair J. 

The legs have a brownish-yellow hue, and are marked with 
soot-coloured spots and annuli; each tarsus is terminated by 
three claws; the two superior ones are curved and pectinated, 
and the inferior one is inflected near its base. The*palpi are 
slender, rather paler than the legs, with a soot-colourea spot 
at the base of the radial joint, on the under side, and an an¬ 
nulus of the same hue at the base of the long digital joint, 
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which has a small, curved, pectinated claw at its pointed ex¬ 
tremity. The oephalotharra is long, oompressed before, 
rounded on the side*} convex, glossy, depressed at the anterior 
part and at the base, with an indentation in the median line of 
the posterior region, and is of a reddish-brown colour j a large 
vasfr'shaped mark, bounded by an irregular black line, and 
projecting from its posterior extremity a small bifid mark of 
the same hue, which terminates in the median indentation, 
extends from the eyes along the middle, and comprises some 
irregular brown lines and yellowish-white spots, a few pale 
hairs, which spring from prominent, pointed, black bases, 
being distributed over its surface: there are several black 
spots on the sides, and a short streak of the same hue on the 
frontal margin. The falces are of a reddish-brown colour, the 
extremity being the reddest; they have a few black spots 
near their base, a large oblong one near the middle of the 
inner side, and a yet larger one underneath of the same hue. 
The sternum is heart-shaped, and, with the maxillse and lip, 
has a brownish-yellow hue, tne base of the lip being muen 
the darkest. The abdomen is short, somewhat oviform, con¬ 
vex above, and projects over the base of the cephalothorax: 
it has a dull-yellow hue, and is marked with black streaks ana 
spots, which probably describe a regular figure; but in the 
specimen from which the description was made it was so dis¬ 
figured that the design formed by the distribution of its 
colours could not be clearly traced. The sexual organs are 
well developed, have a narrow black margin, and a brownish- 
yellow septum in the middle, which is enlarged at its posterior 
extremity. 

The male of this species is at present unknown. 

This interesting spider, on which I have founded the genus 
Ctenophora . was captured by Professor E. Perceval Wright 
on one of tne slopes of Etna. By the relative and absolute 
length of its legs, by the remarkable armature of the first and 
second pairs, and by the disposition and relative size of its 
eyes it makes a near approximation to the only species *t 
present known belonging to the genus Galena (Gqlena tonata, 
Koch, Die Arachn. Band xii. p. 105, tab. 419. fig. 1032; 
Blackw., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3. vol. xi. p. 39), which 
Koch has placed in the family Epelridte. Bom species, by 
the structure of their maxilla (and in this particular they 
present a marked difference) are closely allied to the Then- 
diidee ; and I apprehend that the proper position of the family 
CtenophoridcB , in which I include them, is intermediate be¬ 
tween the Epetridce and the Theridiidat. 
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Family LiNYrniiD^. 

Genus Linyphia, Latr. 

Linyphia polita, n. sp. PI. VIII. fig. 7. 

Length of the female -fa of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax ^ breadth ^; breadth of the abdomen ; length of 
an anterior leg |; length of a leg of the third pair 

The abdomen is oviform, convex above, projects a little over 
the base of the cephalothorax, and slopes abruptly downwards 
at its extremity; the upper part is of a pale yellowish-white 
colour reticulated with brown linos; a black band, which 
extends from its base along the middle, has its posterior half 
broken into spots, the largest of which lias a triangular form, 
and is situated at the commencement of the posterior slope; a 
slightly curved brown band passes along the anterior half of 
the upper part of each side ; and the inferior region of the sides 
and the entire under part have a brownish-black hud ; the 
sexual organs are well developed, slightly prominent* and of 
a reddish-brown colour. The eyes are disposed on tne ante¬ 
rior part of the cephalothorax in two transverse rows ; the four 
intermediate ones describe a trapezoid whose anterior side is 
much the shortest, and the two posterior ones are the largest 
of the eight; the eyes of each lateral pair arc seated obliquely 
on a small tubercle, and are contiguous. The cephalothorax 
is somewhat compressed before, rounded in front and on the 
sides, convex, glossy, and of a reddish-brown colour, the sides 
and base being much the darkest. The falces are long, 
powerful, conical, vertical, slightly divergent at the extre¬ 
mity, armed with teeth on the inner surface, and a red-brown 
hue. The maxillss are straight, the exterior angle at their 
extremity is curvilinear, and they are of a reddish-yellow 
colour. The lip is semicircular; and the sternum is heart- 
shaped. These parts arc of a dark-brown colour, the apex of 
the former and tne median line of the latter being the palest. 
The legs are long, provided with a few fine spines, and are of 
a dull-yellowish hue; the first pair is the longest, then the 
second, and the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is ter¬ 
minated by three claws; the two superior ones are curved and 
minutely pectinated, and the inferior one is inflected near its 
base. The palpi, which are slender, resemble the legs in 
* colour, and have a fine slightly curved claw at their extremity. 

Family EpeIridac. 

Genus EpeIra, Walck. 

Epefra apoclisa. 

Mptira apodisa, Walck., Hist. Nat. des Insect Apt. tom. ii. p. 61 ; Sund., 
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Vet Akad. Handl. 1882,. p. 248; Hahn, Die Arachn* Band ii. p. 80, 
tab. 48. fig. 110; Blackw., Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 825, 
pi. 23. fig. 287. 

Epeira arundinacsa, Koch, Uebers. dei Arachn. Syst erstea Heft, p. 2; 

Koch, Die Arachn. Band xi. p. 100, tab. 385. fig. 918. 

Tituhts 6, Lister, Hist Animal. AngL, De Aran. p. 86, tab. 1. fig. 6. 

Epeira solar*. 

Epeira sellers , Walck., Hist. Nat. des Insect. Apt tom. ii. p. 41; Blackw.. 
Spiders of Great Britain and Iroland, p. 880. pi. 24. fig. 248. 

- agalena , Hahn, Die Arachn. Bftnd ii. p. 20, tab. 47. fig. 115. 

Atea Bclopetaria. Koch, Uebers. des Arachn. Syst. erstes Heft, p. 4: Koch, 
Die Arachn. Band xi. p. 184, tab. 300. figs. 984,085. 

Epeira cucurbitina. 

Epetora cucurbitina , Walck., Hist Nat. dee Insect Apt. tom. ii. p. 70 $ 
Latr. Gen. Crust, et Insect, tom. i. p. 107 2 Sund., Yet. Akad. Handl. 
1832, p. 245; Blackw., Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 842, 
pL 25. fig. 247. 

Miranda cucurbitina , Koch, Die Arachn. Band v. p. 58, tab. 150. figs. 871, 
372. 

Titulus 5, Lister, Hist. Animal. Angl., De Aran. p. 84, tab. 1. fig. 5. 
Epeira adianta . 

Epeira adianta. Walck., Hist. Nat. des Insect Apt. tom. ii. p. 52; Blackw., 
Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 848, pi. 25. fig. 251. 

——- semnmtata, Sund., Vet AkAd. Hanoi. 1832, p. 247. 

Miranda pictilie, Koch, Uebers. des Arachn. Syst. erstes Heft, p. 4; Koch, 
Die Arachn. Band v. p. 50, tab. 158. fig. 360. 

Epeira antriada . 

Epeira antriada, Walck., nist. Nat. des Insect. Apt tom. ii. p. 83; 

Blackw., Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 851, pi. 20. fig. 253. 
Meta murarii 1, Koch, Die Arachn. Band viii. p. 125, tab. 288. figs. 093,004, 

Epeira Herii. 

Epeira Herii, Hahn, Die Arachn. Band i. p. 8, tab. 2. fig. 5; Walck.. Hist 
Nat des Insect. Apt ii. p. 89; Blackw., Spiders or Great Britain and 
Ireland, p. 800, pL 27. fig. 204. 

Smga Hem, Koch, Ueben. des Arachn. Syst erstes Heft, p. 6. 


Genus Tetragnatha, Latr. 

Tetragnatha extensa. 

Tetragnatha extensa , Walck., Hist. Nat des Insect Apt tom. ii. p. 208; 
Latr., Gen. Crust ot Insect, tom. i. p. 101: Sund., vet. Akad. nandL' 
1832, p. 250 j Hahn, Die Arachn. Band ii p. 48, tab. 50. fig. 120: 
Koch, Uebers. des Arachn. Syst erstes Heft, p. 6; Blackw.. Spiders 0 f 
Great Britain and Ireland, p 867, pi. 27. fig, §05. 

Titulus 8, Lister, Hist. Animal. Angl., De Aran. p. 80, tab. 1. fig. 8. 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 

*1*1 Q 

p.3. 
g. 4. 


5 . 

. 6 . 


Fty.7. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE VIII. 

Lyeosa dtbocincta , cl • palpal organa, left aide; 6, outer aapect 
of the aame; c, inner aapect; d, sternum in partial profile, to 
show the long erect hairs on its surface. 

Salticus petilus, <3 : a, palpal organa. 

Thomims diver sus, $> '• a * cophalothorax; b, sexual orifice. 

PhUodromus lepidua , : a, anterior portion of cophalothorax, 

represented in a position to show the Bmall pointed process in 
front of the outer pair of eyes in the anterior row; 6, sexual 
orifice. 

Theridion parvulum , S ■ <*, eyes. 

Ctenophora monticola , $ : a t cephalothorax; b t maxill© and 
labium; c, sexual orifice; d\ portions of the first and second 
pairs of legs, more enlarged, to show the rows of spines. 

Ltnyphia polita, $ ; a, eyes. 

Skotch or a left anterior leg of Galena zonata, highly magnified, 
showing the comb-like appendage. 


XLVI.— Notes on some new Genera and Species of Alcyonoid 

Corals in the British Museum. By Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., 
V.P.Z.S., &c. 

Busella. 

Coral fan-shaped, forming an oblong frond, very much 
branched and closely reticulated, with a number of short 
club-shaped branchlets diverging from the sides of the frond; 
branches and branchlets cylindrical, diverging, furcatcly 
branched. Bark thin, granular, smooth. Polype-cells on 
all sides of the branches and branchlets, sunken, close toge¬ 
ther. with a small round mouth.' Axis continuous, homy, 
black. (Plexauridso.) 

Busella pccatoria Rhipidogorgia occatoria , M.-Edw. & 
Haime, Corall. i. 179. 

Hah. Guadeloupe.. B.M. 

Muritella. 

Coral branched in a plane ; stem much compressed, broad; 
branches and branchlets subcvlindrical, apex subclavate. 
.Bark rather thick, granular, with a uniform smooth surface. 
Polype-cells large, entirely sunken, scattered over the whole 
surface of the bark, with a very small contracted linear mouth. 
Axis of the stem and lower branches compressed, homy, of 
branchlets cylindrical, with a homy external coat, and with 
soft pith within. (Plexauridfe.) 

Ann. <b Mag . N. Hist . Ser. 4. Vol. y. 
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Muritellafiicosa** Gorgonia palma^yur. a7Ja,Esper,t. 11. B.M. 

O. albicans f Kolliker. 

O.fucosa f Valen. Voy. V6nus, 1.13. 

Hab. California. A very variable species. 

Boarella. 

Coral branched in a plane, fan-shaped, forming an oblong 
frond with a single stem; brandies and branchlets slender, 
nearly of the same diameter^ netted; branches diverging and 
often inosculating, some ot the marginal branchlets free. 
Bark thin, formed of thin scales or spicules. Polype-cells 
subcylindrical, elongate, truncate, membranaceous, translucent, 
with a circular mouth with ten marginal folds and ten short 
valves in an irregular series on each side of the branches, 
diverging in different directions, one, sometimes two or three, 
together. Axis continuous, homy, 

Boarella flabellata . B.M. 

Menacella. 

Coral very much branched, fan-shaped, irregularly reticu¬ 
lated; stem simple. Bark very thin, formed of numerous 
very slender fusiform spicules in bundles, placed in different 
directions. Polype-cells short, cylindrical, covered with spi¬ 
cules like the bark, with a smooth, convex, eight-rayed Ed, 
placed close together on the sides of the branchlets, and more 
scattered and further apart on the sides of the branches. 
(Muriceadae.) 

Menacella reticularis = Gorgonia reticularis , Pallas. B.M. 
Phasocella. 

Coral branched, fan-like; stem rather compressed; branches 
irregularly furcate, all in one plane, cylindrical, rarely 
tapering at the end; branchlets, some subpinnate, others sub- 
secund on the upperside of the branches. Bark thin, formed 
of abundance of small fusiform opaque spicules placed in 
groups in different directions. Polype-cells small, on all sides 
of the stem and branches, ascending, with a rather hood-like 
outer surface, forming a short cylindrical- tubercle, formed of 
spicules like those of the bark. Axis continuous, homy, black; 
branches and branchlets tapering. (Muriceadae.) 

PJueccella tuberculata = Gorgonia tuberculata } Esper, i, t. 37, 

Mediterranean. 
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Bovella. 

Coral branched, fan-shaped, expanded into an oblong frond; 
stem simple; branches and Dranchlets slender, of the same 
diameter throughout, branches radiating and irregularly fur- 
cately divided, with abundance of short branchlets arranged 
rather pinnately and diverging at nearly right angles, forming 
a more or less regular network; many of the branchlets, espe¬ 
cially the marginal ones, free. Bark furfuraceous, formed of 
very small soft spicules or thin scales. Polypc-cclls circular, 
prominent,, with a sunken centre and a furfuraceous surface, 

! >laced on all sides of the branchlets and on the internal sur- 
ace of tho branches. Axis continuous, horny, black. 

B . ramulom , n. sp. B.M. 


Menella. 

Coral cylindrical, end (of the branches?) clavate, rounded, 
surface spiculose. Polype-cells on all sides of the cylindrical 
stem (and branches), close together, forming a rough spiculose 
surface with hexagonal areolae. Polypes retractile; when 
retracted, convex, with an oblong concavity, surrounded with 
spicules. Axis homy, black. 

The only specimen I have seen is simple, cylindrical, and 
clavate; it is known from all the others by the spiculose sur¬ 
face. 

- Menella indica . 

Coral simple, elongate, cylindrical; end subclavate, white. 
Axis black. 

Hab . Bombay, Back Bay (Captain Thompson). From Mus. 
Liverpool. B.M. 

Rhipidella. 

Coral flabellate, netted. Polypes regular, scattered, in small 
prominent warts. Axis cork-like, with scattered nodules. 

Rhipidella verticillata , Solander, Zoophytes, tab. 17. 
Oorgonia verticillata, Esper, t. 35. 

Rkipidogorgia verlicittata, M.-Edw. & Haime, Coral!, i. 176. 

Suberigorgta verticillata , Kolliker, Icon. Hist. 142, t. 17. f. 0, t. 19. f. 12, 
15, 27. 

Hab. -? 

Lignella. 

„ Coral branched; stem cylindrical, tapering; branches .fan¬ 
like, in one plane, angularly diverging. Bark thin, pliable. 
Polype-cells elongate, prominent, scattered on the stem, and 

28* 
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rather far apart on the two sides of the branches. Polypes 
with eight tentacles. Axis cylindrical, or rather compressed, 
soft, wood-like, and white, spiculose. 

Ligndla Richardu 

Bark dark fulvous. 

Oorgoma Richard* , Lamx. PoL flex. 407; Duchass. & Michel. Coral]. 
Antilles, 20, tab. 4. %. 1. 

Hob. West Indies. 

Leucoella. 

Coral branched, fan-like, in the same plane, compressed; 
branches furcate, upper side convex or angular, lower side 
concave, smooth, barren, with a more or less wide central 
groove. Bark thin and smooth. Polype-cells large and sphe¬ 
rical, scattered or in lines on the upper surface and margin of 
the stem and branches. Axis white, wood-like, soft, with 
fusiform warty spicules, which are generally slender ana elon¬ 
gate, but some are thicker and more ventricose. 

Leucoella cervicornis. 

Coral irregularly branched; branchlets furcate, crowded. 
Bark dark brown. 

Hab .-? B.M. 

VlOA. 

Coral branched, cylindrical,or slightly compressed; branches 
subacute. Polype-cells occupying the whole surface, sunken. 
Spicules of the red bark scattered, yellow. Axis placed longi¬ 
tudinally. 

Vioa, N&rdo, Isis, 1832. Type, Aloyonium asbestinum. 

Vioa asbestina. 

Porus spongioufes, Petiver. Gazoph. t. 22. f. 22* 

Akyomum asbestinum, Pallas, Zooph. 344 j Esper, ii. tab. 6. 

Vioa asbestina , Nardo, Isis. 1S32. 

Lobularia asbestina, Ehreno. Coral. 69. 

Rriareum asbestinum , VerrilL 

Briareum mberosum (part), Kolliker, leones, p. 141. 

Briarea asbestina , Duchass. & Michel. Corall. Antilles, 16. 

Hab. West Indies. B.M. 
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XLVII.— Notes on the Structure of the Crinoidea, Cystidea, 
and Blaatoidea. By E. Billings, F.G.S., Paleontologist 
of the Geological Survey of Canada*. 

[Continued from p. 266.] 

5. On the Homologies of the Respiratory Organs of the Palaeo¬ 
zoic and Recent fichinoderms, ana on the “ Convoluted 
Plate” of the Crinoidea. 

In a former note I have advanced the opinion that 11 The 
grooves on the ventral disk of Cyathocrinus. and also the in¬ 
ternal 1 convoluted plate ’ of the palaeozoic CJrinoids, with the 
tubes radiating therefrom, belong to the respiratory and per¬ 
haps, in part, to tho circulatory systems—not to the digestive 
system. The convoluted plate, with its thickened border, 
seems to foreshadow the 1 oesophageal circular canal,’ with a 

E ndent madreporic apparatus as in the Holothuridea ” 
nte , p. 255, note.) I should have r referred it to the ma- 
eporic system of the existing Echinodermata in general, 
instead of to that of the Holothuridea in particular. At 
the time the note was written I had in view the madreporic 
sac of Holothuria , which, as will be shown further on, most 
resembles in form that of Actinocrinus. The figures and 
descriptions which follow are intended to show the gradual 
passage or conversion of the respiratory organs of the Cystidea, 
Blastoidea, and Paleeocrinoidea into the ambulacral canal- 
system of the recent Echinoderms, and that, as the convoluted 
plates of the former have the same structure and connexions 
as the madreporic sacs and tubes or sand-canals of the latter, 
they are most probably all the homologues of each other. 

Among the Uystideans we find several genera, such as Cryp- 
tocrinites . Malocystitesy Trochocystites , and apparently some 
others, wnose test is totally destitute of respiratory pores, being 
composed of simple solid plates like those of the ordinary 
Crinoidea. In a second group of genera, among which may 
be enumerated Caryocystites } Echinosphaeritesy Palasocystitesy 
and Protocystites } the whole of the external integument seems 
to have been respiratory, as all or nearly all of the plates of 
which it is composed are more or less occupied by variously 
arranged poriferous or tubular structures. The Cystideans of 
these two groups hold the lowest rank of all those known. In 
their general structure they are mere sacs, of a globular, 
ovate, or (as in the case of Trochocystites) flattened fonn. 
Their test consists of an indefinite number of plates without 
any radiated arrangement. They were also, according to our 
present knowledge, the first to make their appearance, two of 
• From Silliman’e American Journal of Science, January 1870. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig. 5. Fig.0. Fig. 7. 



Fig. 1. The upper part of Caryocrinus omatus, the test being removed in 
order to show the internal structure of the fourteen hvarospires that 
surround the summit. The parallel lines represent the fiat tubes. The 
other figures exhibit the modifications which the hydrospires undergo 
in passing through:—fig. 2. Codaster ; fig. 3. Pcntremites with broad 
ambulacra; fig. 4. Pcntremites with single tubes; fig. 5. Paheotoie 
Crinoids with a convoluted plate attached to the centre of radiation; 
fig. 0. Sand-canal or madreporic tube of a starfish) enclosing a doubly 
convoluted plate: fig. 7. Ambulacral canals of a starfish with the 
doubly convoluted plate of the sand-canal attached to the oesophageal 
ring. The following letters have the same reference in all the figures 
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the genera, Trochocyatitea and EocyaUtea , having been dis¬ 
covered in the primordial zone. No other Echinoderms have 
been found in rocks of so ancient a date. 

Next in order may be placed those genera whose test is 
composed of a definite number ofplates, which have, to some 
extent, a quinary arrangement. Thus Glyptocystitea, Echino- 
encrinites , Apxocyatitea , and several others have each four series 
of calycine plates, of which there are four plates in the basal 
and five in each of the other tliree series. The respiratory 
areas or hydrospires are reduced in number—ten to thirteen in 
Glyptocyatitea , and three in most of the other genera of the 
group. Neither in the plates nor in the hydrospircs is there 
exhibited any tendency to a radiated arrangement. The most 
ancient genus of this family is Glyptocystitea , which first ap¬ 
pears in the Chazy Limestone, and seems to have become ex¬ 
tinct in the Trenton. The other genera occur in various 
horizons between the Chazy and the Devonian. 

In the genera Hemicosmitea and Caryocrimia the hydrospircs 
in the upper part of the test converge toward but do not reach 
the central point of the apex, thus forming the commence¬ 
ment of that concentration and complete radiation which 
is exhibited in the ambulacral canal-systcm of the higher 
Echinoderms. In a former note (ante, p. 259) it is pointed 
out that Garyocrinus has thirty hydrospires—ton at tue base 
with their longer diagonals vertical, a zone of six round the 
middle with their diagonals horizontal, and a third band of 
fourteen around the upper part of the fossil. These latter 
are represented in fig. 1 as if spread out on a plane sur¬ 
face. On consulting this figure, it will be seen that ‘the flat 
tubes of the hydrospires, represented by the parallel lines, all 
converge toward the central point from which the dotted lines 
radiate. This point is the position of the mouth in the recent 
Echinoderms; out in Caryocnnua it is occupied by a large 
solid imperforate plate. The hydrospires are arranged in five 
groups. Commencing at m v and going round by 1,2^ &c., 
there are four in the first group, one in the second, four m the 
third, one in the fourth, ana four in the fifth. These five 
groups represent the five ambulacral canals of the recent 
Echmoderms. In the specimen from which this diagram was 
constructed there are the bases of fifteen free arms to be seen, 
situated at the outer extremities of the dotted lines. At the 
base of each arm there is a small pore ( p ), which I believe to 

in which they occur :—<i, an Ann or ambulacrum \ m v, mouth and 
vent combined in a single aperture ; m vs, mouth, vent, and spiracle ; 
//, ambulacral groove ; • p, ovarian poro ; s, spiracle; cp, convoluted 
plate; r, oesophageal ring. 
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have been exclusively ovarian in its function. The hydro¬ 
spires have no connexion whatever with the- arms, and are, 
moreover, all of them entirely separated from each other. If, 
then, they represent the ambulacral system of the recent Echi- 
noderms, it is quite certain that that system was at first (or in 
the undeveloped stage in which it existed in the Cystidea) 
destitute of the oesophageal ring. 

In Codaster a further concentration of the respiratory organs 
is exhibited. There are here only five hydrospires, and they 
arc all confined to the circle around the apex. Two of them 
are incomplete, in order to make room for the large mouth and 
vent (m v , fig. 2). They are each divided into two halves by 
an arm al a2, &c. They are only connected with the arms to 
this extent, that these latter lie back upon them. The arms 
are provided with pinnulee; but it is not at all certain that the 
pinnul® were in any direct communication with the hydro- 
spires. It is evident that in all the Cystidea (and in none 
is it more obvious than in Caryocrinus) there was no con¬ 
nexion between the hydrospires and the pinnules. The main 
difference (so far as regards the evidence of the presence or 
absence of such a connexion) between Caryocrinus and Cb- 
daster consists in this, that in the former the arms are erect 
and do not touch the hydrospires. whereas in the latter they 
are recumbent and lie back upon them. Each of the arms of 
Codaster has a fine ambulacral groove; and all of the grooves 
terminate in a single central aperture. But, as this aperture 
was covered over by a thin plated integument, as in the Blas- 
toidea, I have not shown it in the diagram, but only the five 
pores, j p. 

No one who compares a Codaster with a Pentremites (the 
internal structure of the latter being visible) can doubt that the 
hydrospires of the two genera are perfectly homologous organs. 
If we grind off the test of a species of the latter genus, sheet¬ 
ing one for the puipose which has broad petaloia ambulacra, 
such as those of P. Schultzii } the structure exposed will be 
that represented in the diagram fig. 3. In Pentremites. as in 
Codaster , the five hydrospires are divided into ten equal parts 
by the five rays, al, a 2, &c. In Codaster these ten parts re¬ 
main entirely separate from each other; but in Pentremites 
they are reunited in pairs, the two in each interradial space 
being so connected at their inner angles that their internal 
cavities open out to the exterior through a single orifice or 
spiracle (a, figs, 3 &4). This is best shown in fig. 4, intended 
to represent the structure of P. ellipticus (Sowerby). as de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Rofe, freol. Mag. vol. ii. p. 249. In tnis spe¬ 
cies the hydrospires, instead of being formed of broad sacs 
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with a number of folds on one side, consist of ten simple 
cylindrical tubes connected together in five pairs. The only 
difference between the structure of fig. 3 and fig. 4 is in the 
width of the tubes and in the absence of folds in the latter. 
These two -forms are. moreover, connected by intermediate 
grades. Species witn eleven, ten. eight, six, five, four, and 
two folds being known, there is tnus established a gradual 
transition from the broad petaloid form to the single cylindrical 
tube. 

Between the Cystidea and the Blastoidea the most important 
changes are that in the latter the hydrospires become connected 
in pairs, and also are brought into direct communication with 
the pinnulse. In the paheozoic Crinoidea (or at least in many 
of them) concentration is carried one step further forward, the 
five pairs of hydrospires being here all connected together at 
the centre, as in fig. 5. There is as yot no oesophageal ring (as 
I understand it), but in its place the convoluted plate described 
in the excellent papers of Messrs. Meek and Worthen. This 
organ, according to the authors, consists of a convoluted plate 
resembling in form the shell of a Bulla or Scaphander . It is 
situated within the body of the Crinoid, with its longer axis 
vertical and the upper end just under the centre of the ventral 
disk. Its lower extremity approaches, but docs not quite 
touch, the bottom of the visceral cavity. Its walls are com¬ 
posed of minute polygonal plates, or of an extremely delicate 
network of anastomosing fibres. The five ambulacral canals 
are attached to the upper extremity, radiate outward to the 
walls of the cup, and are seen to pass through the ambulacral 
orifices outward into the grooves of the arms. (Silliman’s 
Joum. vol. xlviii. p. 31.) 

The ambulacral canals of the Crinoidea are, for the greater 
part, respiratory in their function. They are, however, as most 
naturalists who have studied their structure will admit, truly 
the komologues of those of the Echinodermata in general. In 
the higher orders of this class the canals are usually more 
specialized than they are in the lower, being provided with 
prehensjve or locomotive organs. In all of the existing 
orders, including the recent Crinoidea, we find an oesophageal 
ring. 

To this organ, which is only a continuation of the canals, 
are attached the madreporic appendages. These consist or 
small sacs or slender tubes, varying greatly in form and num¬ 
ber in the different genera. That of the starfish Asteracanthion 
rubens is thus described by Prof. E. Forbes:—“On the dorsal 
surface is seen a wart-like striated body placed laterally be¬ 
tween two of the rays: this is the maareporijbrm tubercle or 
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nucleus. When the animal is cut open, there is seen a curved 
calcareous column running obliouely m>m the tubercle to the 
plates surrounding the mouth; Dr. Sharpey says it opens by 
a narrow orifice into the circular vessel. * It is connected by a 
membrane with one side of the animal, and is itself invested 
with a pretty strong skin, which is covered with vibratile 
cilia. Its form is that of a plate rolled in at the margins till 
they meet. It feels gritty, as if full of sand. When we exa¬ 
mine it with the microscope, wo find it to consist of minute 
calcareous plates, which are United into plates or joints, so that 
when the investing membrane is removed, it has the appear¬ 
ance of a jointed column. Professor Ehrenberg remarked the 
former structure, Dr. Sharpey the latter: they are both right. 
Both structures may be seen in the column of the common 
cross-fish.” (Forbes, { British Starfishes,’ p. 73.) 

In Prof. Joh. Muller’s work, 6 Ueber den Bau der Echino- 
dermen,’ several forms of the madreporic appendages of the 
different groups of the recent Echinoderraata are described. 
In general they are composed of a soft or moderately hard 
skin consisting of a minute tissue of calcareous fibres or of 
small polygonal plates. The walls arc also sometimes mi¬ 
nutely poriferous. In all the Holothurians the madreporic 
organ is a sac attached by one of its ends to the oesophageal 
canal, the other extremity hanging freely down into the peri¬ 
visceral cavity, not connected with the opposite body-wail, as 
is the sand-canal of the starfishes (op. cit. p. 84). Jn its con¬ 
sisting of a convoluted plate, the madreporic organ of Actino - 
crinus therefore agrees with that of the starfishes, while in its 
being only attached at one extremity it resembles that of the 
Holothurians. 

The convoluted plate of the palaeozoic Crinoids and the 
madreporic sacs and tubes (or sand-canals) of the recent 
Echinoderms, therefore, all agree in the following respects v — 

1. They have the same general structure. 

2. They are all appendages of the ambulacral system. 

3. They are all attached to the same part of the system— 
that is to say, to the central point from which the canals 
radiate. 

The above seems to me sufficient to make out at least a good 
primd fade case for the position I have assumed. When 
among the potrified remains of an extinct animal we find an 
organ which has the same general form and structure as has 
one that occurs in an existing species of the same zoological 
group, we may, with much probability of being correct in our 
opinion, conclude that the two are homologous, even although 
wc may not be able positively to see how that of the fossil is 
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connected with any other part. But when, as in this instance, 
we can actually see that it is an appendage of another organ 
(or system of organs^ rather), which is known to be the homo- 
logue of the part with which that of the existing species is 
always correlated, we have evidence of a very high order on 
which to ground a conclusion. By no other mode of reasoning 
can we prove that the column of an Actinocrinus is the homo- 
logue of that of Pentacrinus caput Medusa. 

In an important paper entitled u Remarks on the Blastoidea. 
with Descriptions of New Species,” which Messrs. Meek ana 
Worthen have kindly sent me, the authors, in their comments 
upon my views, state that— 

“ In regard to the internal convoluted organ seen in so many 
of the Actmocrinidse, belonging to the respiratory instead of the 
digestive system, we would remark that its large size seems to 
us a strong objection to such a conclusion. In many instances 
it so nearly fills the whole internal cavity that there would 
appear to be entirely inadequate space left for an organ like a 
digestive sac outside of it, while the volutions within would 

f reclude the presence of an independent digestive sac there. 

n addition to this, the entire absence, so far as we can ascer¬ 
tain, of any analogous internal respiratory organ in the whole 
range of the recent Echinodermata, including the existing 
Crinoids, would appear to be against the conclusion that this 
is such, unless we adopt the conclusion of Dujardin and Hupti, 
that the palaeozoic Crinoids had no internal digestive organs, 
and were nourished by absorption over the whole surface. 
We should certainly think it far more probable that this spiral 
organ is the digestive sac than a part of a respiratory appa¬ 
ratus.” 

The objection here advanced does not appear to me to be a 
strong one. In many of the lower animals the digestive organs 
are of inconsiderable size in proportion to the whole bulk. In 
the Brachiopoda, for instance, the spiral ciliated arms fill nearly 
the whole of the internal cavity, clie digestive sac being very 
.small and occupying only a limited space near the hinge. 
These arms, although not the homologucs of the convoluted 
plates of the paleozoic Crinoids, have a strong resemblance to 
them, and are, moreover, at least to some extent, subservient 
to respiration. They are certainly not digestive sacs. In the 
recent Echinoderms the intestine is usually a slender tube 
with one or more curves between the mouth and the anus. It 
fills onlya small part of the cavity of the body, the remainder 
being occupied mostly by the cbylaqueous fluid, which is .con¬ 
stantly in motion and undergoing aeration through the agency 
of various organs, such os the respiratory tree and branchial 
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cirri of tlie Holothurid®, the dorsal tubuli of the Asteridas, 
and the ambulacral systems of canals of the class generally* 
In no division of the animal kingdom do the respiratory 
organs occupy a larger proportion of the whole bulk than 
they do in the Echmodermata. The great size which the 
convoluted plate attains in some of the Crinoids is therefore 
rather more in favour of its being a respiratory than a digestive 
organ. 

Professor Wyville Thomson says that, inside of the cavity 
of the stomach of the recent Crinoid Antedon rosaceus , there 
is a spiral series of glandular folds, which he supposes to be a 
rudimentary liver (Phil. Trans. R. S. 1865, p. 525). It is 
barely possible that the convoluted plate may represent this 
organ. At present I think it does not. 

I believe that the reason why the convoluted plate attained 
a greater proportional size in the paleozoic Crinoids than do 
the sand-canals of the recent Echinoderms, is that the function 
of the system of canals (of which they arc all appendages) was 
at first mostly respiratory, whereas in the greater number of 
the existing groups it is more or less prehensive or locomotive, 
or both. 

[To be continued.] 


XLVIII.— Descriptions of some new Species of Birds from 
Southern Asia . By Arthur, Viscount Walden, P.Z.S. &c. 

Qeocichla layardi } n. sp. 

The Qeocichla of Ceylon is most nearly allied to Q. citrina y 
(Lath.), of Northern and Central India, and not, as might 
have been expected, to Q . cyanota . (J. & S.), of Malabar. 
From Lathpr.rs*birdl it- is to be reaaily distinguished by the 
much deeper orange of tire herd and nape, these parts being 
of the same dark shade of orange-brown characteristic of Cr. 
rybecula, Gould, ex Java. On tnc under surface the orange 
tints are brighter and richer than in citrina , yet not nearly so 
dark as in Q . rubecula ; the blue-grey portion of the plu¬ 
mage is likewise darker than in Q , citrtna 9 but not so dark as 
in ff. rubecula . In the distribution of the white plumage the 
three species resemble each other; they appear, along with 
Q. rubiginosa y Mttller, ex Timor, to form a small natural sec¬ 
tion. Wing 4-J- inches, bill •£. 

Described from a single Ceylon example, and which is 
marked by the collector as u rare.” 
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Irena turcosa , n. sp. 

Irena puetta } (Lath.), Horsf. Linn. Tr. xiii. p. 153. 

The species belonging to the genus Irena may be divided 
into two sections:—tne first consisting of a single species, I. 
eyanogastra , Vigors, from the Philippines; the second com¬ 
prising, at the least, three closely related species, of which 
I. puella ) (Latham), may be made the type. I puella appears 
to do restricted to the Western Ghauts ot India and to Ceylon; 
for, judging only, it is true, from examples of the female, the 
Burmese race Delongs to that of Malacca; and individuals 
from Arracan and Assam will, in all probability, be found to 
agree with those from Burma. The Malayan form, /. ct/anea , 
(Begbie), (Malayan peninsula, 1834)=/. malayensts , Moore, 
frequents both the peninsula of Malacca and the island of 
Sumatra; for between examples from these two localities I can 
detect no distinction. Java contains a third species, the /. 
puella y (Lath.), ap. Horsf.; and it is for this species I propose 
the title given above. As in /. cyanea , (Begbie), the Javan 
Irena has the upper and under tail-coverts much more deve¬ 
loped than in 1. puella from the Western Ghauts. In my 
Javan examples the tail-coverts surpass the rectrices in length, 
while in I cyanea the coverts do not quite equal the rectrices. 
The bill of I turcosa is also stouter than that of /. cyanea . 
But the Javan Irena is most distinguished by the blue colour¬ 
ing of the upper plumage being light turquoise. When com¬ 
pared together, the Malabar Irena is dark blue, inclining, in 
some lights, to purple; the Malayan is of a somewhat lignter 
shade of blue ; the Javan is light blue. In all three species 
the length of the wing is equal. In the Malabar bird the tail 
exceeds that of the other two by a quarter of an inch. The 
females of the Malayan and Javan species closely resemble 
each other in the colour of their plumage; the female of the 
Malabar bird is much darker, ana easily recognizable. 

Latham’s Fairy Roller (Syn. Suppl. i. p. 87) was described 
from a drawing by Lady Impey. It the subject of that draw¬ 
ing was from Eastern India or the Malay peninsula (in itself 
most highly probable), the Malayan species will bear the title 
of L puellay (Latham), and the Malabar bird that of I indtca 9 
A. Hay; but, as the point is seemingly beyond the reach of 
proof, it will be best to adhere to the titles given above. 

EphiaUes jerdoniy n. sp. 

RphiaUes lempyi, Horsf., Jerdon, in part, B. of Ind. i. p. 138. 

This title is suggested for the larger Scops owl of Malabar. 
Mr. Gurney, to whom I have submitted a large series of E. 
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lempiji, (Ilorsf.), and its affined species, concurs with me in the 
propriety of bestowing a separate title on the species inhabit* 
mg the Western Ghauts of India. It is chiefly characterized 
by the ruddy ground-colour of its plumage, and the tarsal 
feathers being nearly, if not quite, immaculate. This and 
Scops griseus, Jerd., form two well-marked species, both dif¬ 
fering from Javan examples of E. lempiji, (Horsf.), the first 
inhabiting the Western Ghauts, the second the Eastern, and 
also the forests in the vicinity of Maunbhoom. 


XLIX .—On some Species of Proboscidiferous Gasteropoda 
which inhabit the Seas of Japan. By ARTHUR Adams, 
F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon, R.N. 

Since I published my paper, in the ‘ Journal of the Unnenn 
Society’ for 1863, on the species of Fusidaj which were found 
by myself in Japan, I have seen the elaborate work of Dr. 
Schrenck on the Mollusca of Amur-Land and the Seas of 
Northern Japan. He there figures a very fine species of 
Neptunea, a group which seems to have its headquarters in 
northern seas, wnich he has named Buccinum pericochlion, 
and which is very similar in form to the elegant shell named 
by Dr. Baird Chrysodomust abulatus, from Vancouver’s Island. 
Buccinum yessoensis, Schrenck, which I found in Aniwa Bay, 
in the island of Saghalien, belongs, I lielieve, to the genus 
Urosalpinx, recently established by Stimpson, as does also 
Euthna baaia , A. Ad., from Tsus-Sima. The Fusus lineolatus, 
Dkr. (Buccinum Dunkeri, Kttst.), is a Cape species of Comi- 
nella, but is stated by Schrenck to be also found in Hakod&di 
Bay. 

In the ‘Annals and Magazine of Natural History’ for March 
1863, I described twelve species of Siphonalia, a Fusoid 

f enus which seems to represent Neptunea in the south of 
apan. In the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society ’ for 
1862 the species of Muricidse found in Japan are enumerated; 
and in the ‘ Journal of the Linncan Society,’ vol. vii., I have 

J iven a list of the species of Mitridm found by myself in 
apanese waters. 1 now present the results of my personal 
knowledge of some other families of Proboscidiferous Gastero¬ 
poda which inhabit the seas of Japan. 

Fam. Tritoniida. 

Genus Tbitonium, Link. 

T. Saulia , Rve. (Triton), Conch. Icon. Mon. Triton. 

Ilab. Tatiyama, Tsusaki, Takano-Sima, Bay of Yeddo. 
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Genus SlMPULUM, Klein. 

1. 8. olearium , Linn. ( Murex ), Syst. Nat. etl. 12. 

Mure.v coetatue , Bom. 

- parthetiopue , Dillw. 

Triton succinctus, I^amk. 

— oleariue , Rve. sp. 82. 

Hab. Tatiyama. 

2. 8lirostoma , A. Ad. 

S. testa ovato-fusiformi, rufo-fusca; anfractibus 8, convexis, va- 
rioo unioo postico complanato, Jongitudinalitor pliefttis, trans- 
versim crenulatis, ad plioas nodulosis et liris duplicis inBtructis, 
interstitiis cancellatis; apertura ovata, labio transversim corrugato- 
plicato, plicis postico et antice vulidioribua, canali elonguto vix 
rccurvo; labro oxtus fiinbriatira varicoso, intus valdo lirato, mar- 
gine cronato. 

Hab. Simidsu. 

A species of ordinary form, with a strongly lirate aperture 
and with the transverse ridges and lirae all double. 

3. S. papilhmm } A. Ad. 

8. testa acuminato-ovata, alba, punctis rubris ornata, spira acuta, 
aperturam eequante; anfractibus 6, planis, serio tuborculorum 
rubrorum circumcinctis ad suturas monile granulorum instru- 
otis; anfractu ultimo soriobus tribus granularum quarum duabus 
anterioribus parvis, lirisque paucis granulosis intermodiiB, an¬ 
fractu ultimo varice unico ad latus sinistrum; apertura subcir- 
culari, labio transversim rugoBO-plicato, postice tuborculo valido 
dentiformi instructo, canali mediocri doxtrorsum inclinato; labro 
extus varicoso, intus leovi, postico emarginatione canaliculate in- 
etructo. 

Hab. Takano-Sima. 

A white shell, with red papillose tubercles and rows of 
necklace-like intermediate lirce. 

4. S. nodiliratum, A. Ad. 

8. testa ovato-fusiformi, alba, spira quam apertura longiorc; anfracti¬ 
bus 6, planis, subimbricatis, ad suturas excavatis, longitudinaliter 
plicatis, pliois liris transversis validis nodulosia docussatis, inter¬ 
stitiis interdum lirula granulosa instructis; apertura ovato-ob- 
longa; labio transversim rugoso-plicato; labro intus nodoso- 
plicato, extus varice crasso inBtructo, canali brevi, angusto, vix 
recurvato. 

Hab . Japan. Coll. Cuming. 

A small, white, ovate species, with nodoscly lirate whorls. 
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5. S. tnnga, A. Ad. 

8. testa ovato-fusiformi, spira qu&m apertura longioro, ftuca fulvo 
rufixjue variegata, epidermide tenui, pilosa obteota; anfractibus 8, 
subdistortis, varicibus paneis irregulariter nodoso-plicatis instructs, 
in anfhtctu ultimo quatuor, prope aperturam varioo unico dupli¬ 
cate, prope labrum varicibus duobus nodiformibus sulcis longitu- 
dinalibus et liris transversis decussatis; apertura ovata; labio 
circumscripto, transversim lirato, rostro elongato, tenui, rectiua- 
culo; labro intus nodoso-plicato, extus valde variooso. 

Hah. Uraga. 

A small species, with the aperture resembling the profile of 
a plover’s head, and with a slender straight beak at the fore 
part. 

Genus Cabestana, Bolt. 

1. C. labiosa, Wood (Triton), Ind. Test. Suppl. pi. 5. f. 18. 

Tritonium rutHum, Mko. 

Hab. Uraga, 21 fathoms. 

2. G . dorsuosa , A. Ad. 

C. testa ovato-fusiformi, epidermide tenui fusca induta, spira quam 
apertura longiore; anfractibus 5, varice unico rotundato, nodoso- 
plicato, pliois in anfractu ultimo antice obsoletis, transversim 
porcatb, porcis duplicibus, interstitiis liris duabus crenulatis; 
apertura ovata; labio antice transvorsim Bubplicato, canali recto 
brevi; labro extus variooso, intus nodoso-lirato. 

Hab. Tatiyama. 

A fuscous-brown species, strongly nodose on the back of 
the last whorl. 


Genus Gutternium, Klein. 

Q. moritinctum, Eve. (Triton), Conch. Icon. sp. 49. 

Hab . Tatiyama. 

Genus Epidromus, Klein. 

E. reticosua, A, Ad. 

E. testa ovato-fusiformi, fulva, hino ot illuc maculis rufescentibus 
tincta, spira quam apertura longiore; anfractibus 7, convexis, longi- 
tudinaliter plicatis, plicis rotundiB, distantibus, in anfractu ultimo 
nodo magno variciformi instructo, transversim valde liratis, liris 
ooqualibus, regularibus, subdistantibus; apertura anguste ovata; 
labio transversim rugoso-plicato, canali brevi, recto, oblique 
truncato; labro intus valde lirato, margins extus varice craftso 
instructo. 

Hab . Japan. Coll. Cuming. 

A small, reticulate, PAos-like species, with ^regular plicate 
whorls ana a short canal. 
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Genus Distorsio, Bolt. 

D . decipiens , Rve. (Triton), Conch. Icon. sp. 102. 

-Soft. Satanomosaki, 55 fathoms; Okosiri, 35 fathoms. 

Genus Bursa, Bolt. 

B. 8ubgrano8a , Beck ( Ranella ), Sow. Conch. Illustr. Ranella , 
f. 18; Reeve, sp. 1. 

RaneUa Beckii, Kion. 

Seto-Uchi, Tomo. 

Genus Argobuccinum, Klein. 

.4. olivator , Meusch. (Jfur&r), Mart. Conch, vol. iv. pi. 128. 
f. 1229. 

Oyrineum natator , Bolt. 

Ranella tuberculoid , Brod. & Sow. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1882. 
jHaft. Tatiyama. 

Genus Eupleura, H. & A. Ad.. 

E. perea, Perry ( Biplejc ), Conch, pi. 4. f. 5. 

Ranella pulchra, Gray, Sow. Conch. Illustr. Ranella , £ 19. 

//oft. Kuro-Sima, 52 fathoms. 

Fam. Buccinidffi. 

Subfarn. Buccininjb. 

Genus Buccinum, Linn. 

1. R. glaeiah , Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 12. p. 1204; Rve. sp. 18. 

Tritoniutn glaciate , Mull. 

Buccinum earinatum , Phipps. 

- anguk um 7 Gray, Beech. Voy. pi. 36. f. 6. 

I£ab. Cape Notoro, Aniwa Bay, Saghalien, Sio-Wuhu. 

2. B. undatum , Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 12. p. 1204; Rve. sp. 3. 
Buccinum milgare, Da Costa. 

- striatum f Penn. 

- solutum, Dillw, 

- labradorense, Rve. 

- pyramidal*, Rve. 

— pelagicum , King. 

- ichautaricum 9 Schr. 

Hah. Aniwa Bay, Gulf of Tartary, Sio-Wuhu. 

3. B.japonicum , A. Ad. Ann. & Mag. N. H. 1861, 

TaTaA. Okosiri, 35 fathoms. 

A small but exquisite species. 

Ann . cfe Jfqy. -AT. /7m. Ser. 4. PbZ. v. 


29 
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4. B. ochotense } Midd. Reise in Sibir. 1.10. f. 12, t. 9. f. 5. 

Hob . Saghalien ( Schr .). 

Genus Volutharpa, Fischer. 

1. F ampullacea , Midd. ( Bullia ), Beitr. zu einer Malac. Ros- 

sica, ii. p. 180. 

Hah. Aniwa Bay, Saghalien (17 fathoms), Gulf of Tartary 
(29 fathoms). 

2. V. Pemryij Jay {Bullia) , Perry’s Exp. to Japan, Appendix. 
Hab. Hakodadi Bay. 

3. V. Ftscherianaj A. Ad. 

V, testa ovata, tenui, fragili, epidermide fusca, tenui, crqbre eiliata 
induta; spira brevissima, spice subpapillato; anfractu ultimo 
ventricoeo, sutura impressa; apertnra ampla, dilatata, intus alba, 
antice emarginata; labio callo albo lfievisaimo tenui obtecto; 
labro margin© arcuato, semiciroulari. 

Long. 1 in., diam. 11 lin. 

Hab. Korea Strait, South Japan. 

A yery neat species from the south of Japan, intermediate 
in Torm between V. ampullacea , Midd., ana V. Perryi , Jay. 
It is a thinner and smaller shell, with a hispid epidermis, the 
short hairs being arranged in close-set cross rows, giving the 
surface a reticulated appearance. 


Subfam. Pum>urinjb. 

Genus Tribulus, Klein. 

1. T. echinatus , Blainv. ( Ricinula ), Nouv. Ann. du Mus. pi. 11. 

f. 2; Reeve, Conch. Icon. (Purpura) sp. 33. 

ab. Tatiyama, Sado. 

2. T. tumido8us } Rve. (Purpura) , Conch. Icon. sp. 65. 

Hab. Tsus-Sima, Yeddo Bay ( Lischke ). 

3. T. Bronniy Dkr. ( Purpura)y Moll. Japan, pi. 1. f. 28. 

Hab. Nagasaki, Tatiyama. 

Genus Stramonita, Schum. 

1. S. hcemastoma } Linn. (Buccinum)y Syst. Nat. ed. 12. p. 1202. 

Purpura h*mastoma f Rve. sp. 21. 

- cemtda, Mike. 

Hab . Hakodadi Bay. 
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2. 8. luteoatoma, Chem. (Buccinum), Conch. Cab. vol. ix. p. 83, 

pi. 187. f. 1800, 1801. 

Purpura luteoatoma , Rye. sp. 35. 

Hob. Tsus-Sima, Tatiyama {A. Ad '.); Hakodadi {8chr.) } 
Yokohama ( Liachke ). 

3. 8. undata , Lamk. {Purpura ), Hist. Nat. ed. 2.1.10, p. 67. 

ifcqmra rustica, Lamk. 

Hob . Hakodadi (SbAr.). 

Genus Polytropa, Swains. 

1. P. lap%Uu8 } Linn. ( Buccinum ), Syst. Nat. ed. 12. p. 1202. 

Buccinum fllomm, Gmel. 

Purpura lapillua, Lamk. 

— imbrtcata, Lamk. 

*- bizonalis, Lamk. 

- fimbriate , Lamk. 

- squamosa, Lamk. 

- Preycineti , Desh. 

- attenuate, Rva. P 

- analoga , Forbes. 

Hab . Cape Notoro, Saghalien, Hakodadi, Rifunsiri. 

2. P. decemco8tata y Midd. {Purpura ), Beitr&ge zu ciner Malac. 

Rossica, Taf. 9. f. 1, 2, 3. 

P. canaliculate , Duel. 

Hab. Cape Tofuts, Aniwa Bay. 

3. P. crispata , Chemn. {Buccinum ), Conch. Cab. 

P. septentrionali Rve. (Purpura'), Conch. Icon. sp. 50. 

P plicate , Mart. 

P. lactuca , Each. 

flai. Aniwa Bay, Saghalien, Olga Bay, Vladimir Bay. 
Genus Sistrum, Montf. 

1. 8. tuberculatum , Blainv. {Ricinula) } Nouv. Ann. du Mus. 

pi. 9. f, 3; Reeve, Conch. Icon. {Purpura) sp. 11. 

Purpura marginalia, Blainv. 

- granulate, Duel. 

Hab. Sado, Tsus-Sima, Tatiyama. 

2. 8. aidereum , Rve. {Ricinula) } Conch. Icon. sp. 14. 

Hab. Takano-Sima. 

Genus Engina, Gray. 

1. E. acuminata , Rve. ( Ricinula ), Conch. Icon. sp. 52. 

Hab. Tsus-Sima. 


29* 
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2. E. concinna, Bye. (Ridnula), Conch. Icon. sp. 35. 

Caniharw Menkoanus, Dkr, Moll Japoou pi. 1. 1 7. 

Hob . Kino-O-Sima. 

Genus Pusiostoma, Swains. 

1. P. mehdicarium , Linn. (Buccinum), Rve. Conch. Icon. (/?t- 

cinula) sp. 8. 

Columbclia mendicaria , Lamk. 

Hob. Awa-Sima. 

2. P. trifasciatum, Eve. ( Ricinula), Conch. Icon. sp. 41. 

Hab. Okino-Sima. 

Subfam. Rapanina. 

Genus Rapana, Schum. 

1. R. hezoar , Linn. ( Buccinum) y Syst, Nat, ed. 12. 

Mutex rauiformU , Bom, var. b. 
l\trpura hezoar , Kien. 

-( Rapana) Thomasiana, Crosse. 

In Japanese “Nuskai.” 

Hob . Simoda, Yokohama, Hakodadi. 

2. R . bulbosa, Soland. ( Buccinum ), Dillw. Cat. of Shells, vol. ii. 

p. 631. 

Murcx rapa , Gmel. (not Linn.). 

- rajnformiSj Bom, var. a. 

Rapa erassoy Mart. 

Mutex radix, Meusch. 

Pyrula rapa, Lamk. 

Hab. Satanomosaki, 55 fathoms. 

Genus Coralliophila, H. & A. Ad. 

G . monodonta, Quoy & Gaim. (Purpura), Moll. Voy. de l’Astr. 
vol. ii. 

Purpura madreporarum, Sow. 

Ilab. Hakodadi Bay (Schrenck). 

Genus Leptoconchus, Rtipp. 

1. X. Peronii f Lamk. (Magilus), Hist. An. s. Vert. vol. x. 
striatus, Rupp. Trans. ZooL Soc. Load. vol. i. p. 250, pi. 23. 

Hob. Kino-O-Sima, in Madrepores. 

2. X. rostratus, A. Ad. Ann. & Mag. N. H. 1864. 

Hab. Kino-O-Sima, in Madrepores. 
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Subfam. Nassinjb. 

Genus Nassa, Martini. 

N. mutabilis, Linn. (Buccinum ), Syst. Nat. ed. 12. p. 1201; 
Reeve, Conch. Icon. (Nassa) 6. 

Buccinum gthbum, Drug. 

— foliosum y Wood. 

Basso fftbba, Roissy. 

P- sufflata, Gould, Otia Conch, p. 127. 

Hob. Takano-Sima, Mososeki, Seto-Uchi. 

Genus Niotha, H. & A. Ad. 

1. N. Cumingii, A. Ad. (Nassa), Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851, p. 98. 
Hah. Tatiyama. 

2. N. marginulata, Lamk. (Buccinum), Hist. An. 8. Vert. vol. x. 

p. 182; Rve. Conch. Icon. (Nassa) sp. 43. 

Hab. Satanomosaki, Seto-Uchi. 

3. N. gemmulifera, A. Ad. (Nassa), Proc.Zool. Soc. 1851, p. 99. 
Hab . Seto-Uchi, Akasi, Kino-O-Sima (25 fathoms). 

4. N. globosa , Quoy & Gaim. (Buccinum), Voy. de FAstr., 

Zool. vol. ii. tab. 32. f. 25, 27 
Buccinum dathratum , Kien. (not Bom). 

Hab . Japan (Dkr.). 

5. N . livesccns, Phil. (Buccinum), Zeitschr. f. Mai. 1848, p. 135. 
Hab . Japan (Dkr.). 

6. N. ccelata, A. Ad. (Nassa), Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851; Rve. 

Conch. Icon. 

Hab. Mososeki, Seto-Uchi. 

Genus Zeuxis, H. & A. Ad. 

1. Z. varicifera , A. Ad. (Nassa), Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851. 

Hab. Tsaulian. 

2. Z. siquijorensis, A. Ad. (Nassa), Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851; 

Rve. Conch. Icon. Nassa , sp. 53. 

Hab. Tsaulian, Tomo, Seto-Uchi. 

3. Z. succincta, A. Ad. (Nassa), Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851; Rve. 

Conqh. Icon. (Nassa) sp. 80. 

Hab .' Seto-Uchi, Mososeki. 
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4. Z. micans. A. Ad. (Nassa). Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851; Rvc. 
Conch. Icon. (Nassa) sp. 140. 

Hab. Uraga. 

5. Z. olandestina , A. Ad. 

Z. testa ovato-fhsiformi, oinerSfe, obscure fusco reticulata, l®vi; an- 
fractibus planiusculis, suprcmis Iambus; anfractu ultimo trans- 
versim valde sulcato, labro callo oiroumscripto tecto; apertura 
subrhomboidea; labro intus ralde lira to, margine antdce integro. 

Hab . Seto-Uchi, Idsuma-Nada, Yobuko. 

A somewhat doubtful form of Zeuxis , marked obscurely like 
Nitidella cribraria. and having many of the characters of the 
group Amycla. The nearest approach, however, is Nassa 
micans , A. Ad., in which the outer lip is crenulated and the 
upper whorls arc costellate and which has all the characters of 
a Zeuxis . 

Genus G®sia, H. & A. Ad. 

C.japonica, A. Ad. {Nassa ), Proc, Zool, Soc. 1851, p. 110. 
Hab . Seto-Uchi, Uraga, Kino-O-Sima, Sado. 

Genus Hima, Leach. 

1. H. fraterculus , Dkr. ( Nassa ), Moll. Japon. tab. 1. f. 15. 
Hab. Tatiyama, Hakodadi, Simoda, Nagasaki. 

2. H. plebecula , Gould, (Nassa ), Otia Conch, p. 128. 

Hab . O-Sima. 

Genus Hebra, H. & A. Ad. 

H. muricata , Quoy & Gaim. (Buccinum), Yoy. del’Astr. pi. 32. 

f. 32,33. 

Hab . Tsaulian, Kino-O-Sima. 

Genus Tbitia, Risso. 

T. /estiva, Powis (Nassa), Proc. Zool. Soc. 1835, p. 95. 

No$m lineata, Dkr. Moll. Japon. tab. 1. f. 22. 

Hab. Hakodadi. 

Genus Amycla, H. & A, Ad. 

I. A. varians, Dkr. Moll. Japon. tab. 1. f. 17. 
fBuecinum scriptum, Linn., non ColumbcUa scrjpta , Lamk. 

Hab. Tatiyama, Hakodadi, Rifunsiri. 

2. A. fasciolata, Lamk. (Buccinum), Hist. An. s. Vert. 
VColumbsUa trimttata, Gld. 

Hab . Tsus-Sima, on coral. 
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3. A . gaumpata , Gould, ( Columbella ), Otia Conch, p. 71. 
27o£. Awa-Sima; Tabu-Sima, on the shore. 

4. A. achatina, Sow. ( Columbella ), Thes. Conch, pi. 39. f. 126. 
Hab. Gotto Islands. 

Genus Desmoulea, Gray. 

1. D. japonica, A. Ad. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851. 

Nas*a japonic^ Rve. Conch. Icon. sp. 195. 

Hob . Japan (Dr. Siebold). 

2. D. crassa, A. Ad. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851. 

Naua ponderosa , Rve. Conch. Icon. sp. 196. 

Hah. Japan (Dr. Siebold). 

Genus E burn a, Lam. 

E.japonica , Rve. Conch. Icon. (Eburna) sp. 3. 

Hah. Tatiyama, Simoda, Nagasaki, Sado. 

Subfam. Phosinjr. 

Genus Phos, Montf. 

P. varico8U8 , Gould, Otia Conch, p. 66. 

Hab. Satanomosaki, 55 fathoms. 

Genus Cyllene, Gray. 

1. C.pulchella , Ad. & Rve. Zool. Voy. Sam. pi. 10. f. 11; 

Sow. Thes. Conch. ( Cyllene) f. 24, 25. 

Ilab. Satanomosaki, 55 fathoms. 

2. C. orientals, A. Ad. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. 

Hab . Gotto Islands. 

3. C. glabrata. A. Ad. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850; Sow. Thes. 

Conch .(Cyllene) f. 14,15. 

Hab . Satanomosaki, 55 fathoms. 

4. C. fuscata, A. Ad. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850; Sow. Thes. 

Ctonch. (Cyllene) f. 16,17,18. 

Hab . Kuro-Sima. 

5. C, gibba y A. Ad. 

C* testa ovato-acuminata, l©vi, crassa, spira attenuate, spice acuto, 
obsolete transversim sulcata, albida, maculis spadiceis obscure 
variegata; anfractu ultimo gibboso, inforne tumido, antice trans- 
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versim valde sulcato; aperture spiram ©quante; labio antics 
rugoso-plicato; labro margine incrass&to, intus valde lirato. 

Hah. Kino-O-Sima, on the sands. 

This is a small gibbous species, with smooth simple whorls 
and an attenuated pointed spire. 

Fam. Faaciolariid®. 

Genus Fasciolaria, Lamk. 

F. filamentosa , Chemn. ( Fusus ), Conch. Cab. t. 140. f. 1310, 
1311. 

Neptunea cincta, Link. 

Hab. Hakodadi (, Lindholm ), Takano-Sima (A. Ad.). 

Genus Lathybus, Montf. 

1. L . (Plicatella) polygonns, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 12. 

Hab. Tatiyama. 

2. L. rhodostoma, Dkr. ( Turbxnella ), Moll. Japon. pi. 1. f. 21. 
Hab. Tsaulian. 


Fam. Volutid©. 

Subfam. Cymbiinm. 

Genus Melo, Humplir. 

M. Broderipiiy Gray, Sow. Thes. Conch. (Melo) sp. 8, f. 26,27. 
Hab. Japan (Humphr.). 

Subfam. Volvtinjb. 

Genus Scaphella, Swains. 

B. ( AlcithoV) megaspira } Sow. Thes. Conch. (Voluta) sp. 38, 
f, 31, 32. 

Voluta Uriformis , Kien. (not Swains, or LamA 

- IlamiUei , Crosse, Journ. de Conch, 1870, ser.3. tom. x. pi. 1. f. 6. 

pi. 2. £ 1. v > 

Hab. Hakodadi Bay, dead on the shore. 

Genus Fulgorarta, Schum. 



Voluta rvputris, Omel. 
- fulminata, Lamk. 

Hab . Korea Strait. 
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Genus Lyria, Gray. 

1. L. nucleus , Lamk. ( Volutd ), Sow. Thes. Conch. ( Volutd ) sp. 

67, f. 108. 

Hob. Tatiyama. 

2. L. coasidula, Eve., Sow. 'Dies. Conch. ( Volutd) sp. 63, f.130. 
Hab . Kino-O-Sima. 

Genus Volutomitra, Gray. 

V.pusilla , Schrenck {Volutd). Moll. Amur-Landcs, pi. 17. 
f. 13, 16. 

Hab . Hakodadi Bay ( Schr .). 

Fam. CassididiB. 

Genus Semicassis, Klein. 

S.japontca 9 Eve. (Cassis), Conch. Icon. sp. 23. 

Hab . Tatiyama, Tsusaki, 37 fathoms. 

Genus Piialium, Link. 

P. strigatum , Linn. ( Buccinum ), Syst. Nat. p. 3477 ; Eve. 
CJonch. Icon. ( Cassis) sp. 26. 

Buccinum rugosum , Qm. 
undata , Mart. 

-aa&ra, Lamk. 

Camdea areola , Brug. (not Linn.). 

J3o6. Mososeki, 7 fathoms; Scto-Uchi (Idsuma-Nada). 

Genus Casmaria, H. & A. Ad. 

C . vxbex, Linn. (Buccinum), Syst. Nat. ed. 12. 

(Var.) B. erinaceus, Linn. 

Hab. Tatiyama. 

A large variety, with the outer lip not denticulate at the 
margin. 

Genus Morum, Bolt. 

M. ( Oniscided ) cancellatum. Sow. ( Oniscia ), Genera of Shells, 
gen. Oniscia , f. 1-3; Eve. Conch. Icon. sp. 4. 

Camdaria cancMUa , Kien (not Lamk.). 

Hab. Gotto, 71 fathoms. 

A variety, smaller, more pyriform, the inner lip more granu¬ 
lated, and the outer lip more reflexed and more firate than the 
normal form. 
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Fam. Doliida. 

Genus Dolium, Browne. 

D, australe, Chemn. (. Buccinum ), Rve. Conch. Icon. ( Dolium ) 
sp. 10. 

Buccinum chinente , Dillw. 

- mrieyatum, Phil, (not Lamk.). 

2>. Kienerij Phil. 

In Japanese , (t Cimbu.” 

Hob. Hakodadi, Yokohama, Simoda. 

Genus Lagena, Klein. 

1. L. clandestinely Chemn. ( Murex ), Lamk. An. s. Vert, vol, 

ix. p. 639. 

Triton clandcstinus y Rve. Conch. Icon. sp. 13. 

Buccinum cmcticulum , Meusch. 

Nept. dotiata , Bolt. 

Hab . Kino-O-Sima. 

2. L . ro8trata } Mart. ( Dolium ) pi. 3. f. 1083. 

Fums cutaceu*, Lamk. 

Casftidaria cingulata , Lamk. 

Tritoninm undomtn, Kien. 

Hab . Simidsu. 


Fam. Sycotypid®. 

Genus Sycotypub, Browne. 

1. S. reticulatus, Lamk. ( Pyrula ), Hist. An. s. Vert. vol. ix. 

p. 510. 

Hab . Kuro-Sima. 

2. 8. papyraceus } Say ( Ficula ). 

Hab. Kuro-Sima, Simoda, Satanomosaki. 


L .—List of Coleoptera received from Old Calabar y op the 
West doa8t of Africa. By ANDREW MURRAY, F.L.S. 

[Continued from vol. ii. p. 111.] 

LONGICORNS. 

The Lamellicoms are the group which I meant to take 
next; but my friend M. Candfeze, of Lilge, who has latterly 
paid much attention to that group, having been kind enough 
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to undertake the examination and description of the new spe¬ 
cies belonging to it, I entrusted my specimens of them to him 
for that purpose. His other engagements, however, have as 
yet prevented his carrying out his intention; and, after wait¬ 
ing for some time, I have come to the conclusion to postpone 
the Lamellicoms, and proceed at once with some other group, 
trusting that M. Candfeze may be able to overtake them before 
I have done. Should he not, I shall then take them myself. I 
therefore now proceed with the Longicoms, which I take after 
the Buprestidee, in preference to any other, on the strength of 
the general resemblance which the larvae of these groups have 
to each other. In a list of this kind it matters little m what 
order the different larger groups are taken; each of them 
makes a little independent chapter by itself. 

In the arrangement of the Longicoms I have, of course, 
followed the steps of Prof. Lacordaire in the main; but in a 
number of minor details I have ventured to deviate from 
them; and I do so now more than I have done hitherto, because 
it appears to me that the learned Professor has in none of his 
previous volumes sacrificed natural affinity to facility of refer¬ 
ence so much as in the Longicoms. In his last volumes he 
frequently acknowledges the artificial character of much of his 
arrangement. Now the natural relations arc precisely the 
very thing that I am most anxious to elucidate in these papers. 
Throughout 1 have written them with one eye on the beetles 
themselves, and the other on their geographical distribution 
and their relations to the beetles of other countries. It 
would therefore be to stultify myself, and sacrifice one of the 
principal aims which I have in view in these descriptions, 
were 1 to bend to the greater authority of M. Lacordaire, and 
follow him in details of arrangement which are acknowledged 
by himself, or patent to all ? to be inconsistent with the true 
natural affinities of the species themselves. The great defer¬ 
ence which is legitimately due, and which all entomologists 
must delight to pay, to the author of that wonderful work the 
1 Genera des Comopthres,’ forbids my acting in contradiction 
to his views without first making this apology. 

The greater number of my Old-Calabar Longicoms have 
been already described in Guerin’s 1 Revue et Magasin de 
Zooloeie/ by my friend M. Chevrolat, who was kind enough 
to undertake that task years ago at my request. A reference 
to his descriptions would therefore, strictly speaking, be enough; 
but those who may use this list will probably be glad to have 
brought to their hand a summary of the characters of at least 
those species which were new. 
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Parandrida. 

Parandra, Latr. 

Parandra beninemia . Murr. Trans. Linn. Soc. 
xxiii. p. 452 (1862), pi. 47. fig. 7 a. 

Fevrugineo-fusca, punctata, punctis rugosie, oblongis vd (jua- 
dratis seu angulatis. ignot. ? Capite fronte inter 
oculos tenuiter canaliculata medio foveolata utrinque elevata, 
antice tranaversim excavata; clypco prope oculog utrinque 
carinato, fere trilobato, lobo meaiano obtuse subquadrato 
prominente; mandibulis crassis, convexis, dentatis; thorace 
transversim subquadrato, marginato, postice angustiore, 
fortius et rugosius utrinque antice punctato: utrinaue bi- 
foveolato, fovea una versus medium posita, altera deltoidea 
ad basin; angulis anticis subquadratis vix projicientibus, 
posticis obtusis, lateribus fere rectis; scutello glabro, im- 
punctato; elytris subtricarinatis. Subtus mento rugoso: 
metastemo et segmentis abdominis glabris, nitidis, naua 

E unctatis, ad latera leevissimo subpapillosis, prostemi lateri- 
us sparsim et parcissime et femoribus sat crebre leviter 
punctatis. 

Long 9 lin., lat.. 3 lin. 

One specimen in my collection. 

There is another species of this genus, from Gaboon, de¬ 
scribed by M. Thomson under the name of P. gabonica (Arch. 
Ent. ii. 145), which corresponds with this in size and colour; 
it is distinguished from it, nowever, by the form of the ante¬ 
rior angles of the thorax, which in P. bentnensis scarcely 
project at all, and are subquadrate, while in the Gaboon spe¬ 
cies they project acutely, ana the sides of the thorax are slightly 
rounded. It is, however, very nearly allied to it; and, from 
the point of view of geographical distribution, they cannot be 
regarded as other than chmatal varieties of a representative of 
the American Parandras. 

The distribution of the genus is remarkable, and deserves 
attention; for its character and facies are peculiar and well- 
marked, and the genus isolated and without allies or relations. 
So much is this tne case that, although by very general con¬ 
sent it is placed among the Longicoms, heretics have from 
time to time appeared who think it ought either to be placed 
by itself or in other company, as the Cucuiidea or Brenthidee. 
Its isolation and well-marked facies are of special value in a 
geographical point of view. No doubts or difficulty as to the 
identity of the genus can occur; it may be an aberrant form 
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itself ; but we are not troubled with any aberrant forms of its 
own type. 

Lacordaire records thirty-five species of Parandra : of these, 
twenty-eight are American (viz. seven from North America, 
one from Mexico, three from the West Indies, thirteen from 
the Columbian district, including New Granada, Columbia, 
Venezuela, and Cayenne, and three from Brazil), four from 
Africa (viz. one from Old Calabar, one from Gaboon, and two 
from the Cape), one from the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, 
and two from New Caledonia. We have here, as I read the 
distribution, four, if not five, main localities, which cither are 
now or have been at some former period separated from each 
other by important gaps ; and the question presents itself in 
as unmixed a form as can well be, Are we to suppose that the 
lands separated by these gaps were at some former period 
united, or is the wide distribution of Parandra due to acci¬ 
dental dispersal or ancient general distribution ? 

It seems to me that its preponderance in one country and 
extreme rarity elsewhere are adverse to the idea of its having 
originally been universally distributed. Where that explana¬ 
tion applies, as, for instance, in the ferns, both fossil remains 
and present distribution show the same typical forms in abun¬ 
dance in every quarter of the globe. But if we do not give it 
a general or universal distribution, we must fix on some one 
or more localities as its aboriginal site or centre of creation 
(using that term in a wide and liberal sense, and not con¬ 
founding with it the question of single or multiple original 
creations); and where we have twenty-eight species in one 
region as against seven in all the rest, there seem grounds 
for holding that America was its aboriginal land, and 
New Granada or its neighbourhood the centre or starting- 
point of its distribution. Thence there is no difficulty m 
assuming that it has spread, on the one hand, into North 
America, and, on the other^ into Brazil. It will not be so 
readily admitted, but I believe it to be equally true, that it 
has reached West Africa from the Brazilian coast by former 
and very ancient continuity of land, in the same way that the 
other South-American types which we have found in Old 
Calabar have done, and thence in later times spread into 
the other parts of Africa; and by the same line that the Ca£» 
frari&n Aaesmias have made their way into Mongolia, this 
genus also has spread to the Caspian Sea. From the other 
(the western) side of South America it may have in like man¬ 
ner spread, by former more or less interrupted continuity, to 
New Caledonia, as the genus Pholophorud has carried repre¬ 
sentatives of the fireflies out of South America into these islands. 
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Prionid®. 


Dobyceba, White. 

Dorycera spinicornis , Fab.; White, Brit. Mus. Catal. Longi- 
coms, i. p. 13, tab. 1. fig. 1 (1853); also figured by me in 
Trans. Lmn. Soc. xxiii. tab. 47. fig. 8 a. 

Apparently rare in Old Calabar. 



This is another representative of a South-American form in 
Old Calabar. It has very much the appearance of Ortho- 
megas corticinus from Cayenne, but still more that of Polyoza 
Lacordairet, from Brazil. The former is placed near it by 
Lacordaire, but the latter is removed to a distance in an¬ 
other section. It seems to me that the natural affinities of 


all three are close together. I by no means desire to exalt 
one character to the disparagement, much lesB the exclusion, 
of others; but I must repeat the conviction I have long held 
and often urged, that surface and texture deserve much more 


attention than they usually receive as indications of natural 
affinity. If that test be applied here, it will bring together a 
number of opaaue, sericeous-surfaced, depressed rriomd© dis¬ 
tinguished by large eyes, spined thorax, and flat or flabellate 
antennae, ana in particular the American and West-African 
species I allude to, showing that Dorycera spinicomis is a 
West-African representative of a Brazilian natural group. 


Macbotoma. 

1. Mhcrotoma palmata, Fab. Ent. Syst. ii. p. 249. 

Apparently rare at Old Calabar. 

The genus Macrotoma is confined to the Old World, and is 
most numerous in Africa^ so is the whole family of Macro- 
tomidffi, with one exception, a single species forming a sepa¬ 
rate genus ( Strongylaspis ), which is found in Mexico and 
Cuba. I am not disposed to refer its presence there to any 
communication between the west coast of Africa and South 
America • that communication took place (as I think I can 
show) before the union of Brazil with the rest of South America. 
And if Stronayhcpi* were an aberrant form of West-African 
Macrotoma which reached Mexico by filtration through Brazil, 
it should have left traces in Brazil, which do not exist, at 
least are not known. Wo know, however, that Mexico and 
some, other parts of South America preserve traces of commu¬ 
nication with Madagascar (where Macrotoma also occurs): and 
I should rather be disposed to look there for the origin or 
connexion of Strongylaspi *, 
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2. Macrotoma senegahnsta, Oliv. Ent. 66. p. 22. 
no. 21, pi. 7. fig. 25. 

Also rare at Old Calabar. 

Mallodon, Serv. 

Mallodon Downesiiy Hope, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 1. vol. xi. p. 366. 

Tolerably abundant at Old Calabar. 

With the exception of one species peculiar to Arabia, part 
of which, for the purposes of geographical distribution, may be 
regarded as an appendage of Africa, the Mallodons are con¬ 
fined to America and Africa. The other African species arc 
few m number, consisting of two from West Africa and one 
from Madagascar, while those in America are more numerous, 
lending force to the idea which other instances of the same 
nature have already suggested, that, while there has been a 
very considerable infusion of South-American blood into West 
Africa, there has been comparatively little return from Africa 
to South America. 


Cerambicida. 

PLOCiBDEUUS, Thoms. 

1 . Phcatderus nitidipennis. 

HammaUcherus mtidipennis, Chevr. Rev. et Mag. Zool. 1858, p. 50. 

Alatus, niger, nitidus; capitc antice trinodoso, carinula sulcata 
inter oculos; antennis 1®° articulo elongato rubro, 2°-4 m 
nigris, sequentibus fuscis, planatis, angulatis; thorace 
transverso, valde polito, antice posticcque recto et bis pli- 
cato ; angulo laterali medio valiao obtuso; scutello opaco, 
semirotundato; elytris laevissime punctulatis, glabemmis, 
nitidissimis, viridibus, ad latera et basin igneo vel violaceo 
micantibus, subrecte parum truncatis; corporc nigrofus- 
cescente, leviter et in pectore dense pubescentc, abaomine 
nitidiore; femoribus (basi et apice exceptis) tibiisque in 
dimidia parte apicali rubris; tarsis rufo-piceis. 

Long. 10-13 lin., lat. 3J-4 lin. 

Black. Head with three tubercles in front and a small 
ridgje between the eyes, which is grooved behind, retracted 
behind into a sort of transverse neck, bearing on that part an 
ill-defined punctation and transverse wrinkling. Antennse 
with the first article thick, elongated, rugose, red, obscure at 
the tip: second very small; third and fourth swollen at the 
extremity; all three black, those following brown, flattened 
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and angular at the apex on the exterior side. Thorax trans¬ 
verse ; disk large, depressed, only slightly convex, highly 
polished and finely punctate, straight in front, suddenly con¬ 
stricted and bearing two tubercles intermingled with two or 
three grooves; base bisinuate, posterior angles feebly reflexed 
and acuminated; there are two folds along the base following 
its biginuation; lateral tubercle strong and obtuse, unequal 
above, and strongly impressed on the margin. Scutellum 
semicircular, blackish. Elytra broader than the thorax, 
three, or in some individuals even four and a half, times as 
long, subparallel, slightly widened about two-thirds from the 
base, truncated slightly at the extremity; their surface is 
covered with a fine punctation, and is very smooth, gla¬ 
brous, and shining, of a fine brilliant green, which turns 
into a brilliant igneous or violet reflection on the sides and 
base; base depressed, shoulders prominent and rounded. 
Body below blackish brown, with transverse folds under the 
thorax, covered with a dense, short velvety pile, which, how¬ 
ever, is only slight on the breast, with the abdomen more 
shining, particularly on the margins of the segments. Thighs, 
with the exception of the base and apex and posterior half of 
the tibiae, ferruginous red j tarsi yellowish or rufous brown. 

This species resembles m its description the Hammaticherua 
glabricoltis of Hope, but differs in various respects. The an¬ 
tennae and legs in glabricollis are described as reddish piceous; 
and no mention is made of the veir striking character the 
igneous or violet sides and base of the elytra. Nevertheless 
it may be the same as //. glabricollis ; but as Hope says that 
he is acquainted with other metallic species from the same 
locality, I have less hesitation than I might otherwise have 
had in regarding it as distinct. It, as well as the next species, 
approaches, in the form of its antennae and the structure of its 
body, to the H. gigas and humeralia of White. 

The commonest species of this genus, but far from abun¬ 
dant. 

This type of Ploccederm is peculiar to West Africa: and the 
nearest relations of the African species are the East-Indian, 

2. Ploccederua chloropterus , Chevr. Rev. et Mag. d. 

Zool. 1856, p. 566. 

Niger, opacus; palpis, antennis (1° articulo rubido, 5°-10* sin- 
gulatim ad apicem angulosis et parum dilatatis, ultimo emar- 
ginato) pedibusque ferrugineis (geniculis obscuria); thorace 
transversim et recte plicato, in lateribus anticis nodose, 
medioque sat valide tuberemato vel fere spinoso; scutello 
lanugine alba vestito; elytris thorace lationbus, convexiue- 
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culis, viridibus, crebre punctatis (fortiter versus basin, leviter 
versus apicem), alboquo bre viter setosis, apice rccte trun- 
- catis et exteme et atl suturam dentatis; pectore cum abdo- 
mine dense cinereo-villosis. 

Long. 11-15 lin., lat. 3-4 lin. 

Opaque, black. Head keeled between the eyes, with very 
fine transverse folds behind. Palpi ferruginous. Antennas 
longer and more slender than in the preceding species, ferru¬ 
ginous, with the first article red and punctate, second and 
third nodulated at the tip, fifth to tenth elongated, depressed, 
somewhat dilated and angulated at the exterior tip, and ter¬ 
minal article elongate and obliquely emarginate at the apex. 
Thorax rather longer than broad, with transverse folds and 
oblique channels from the base on each side of the disk, which 
turn in and unite about the middle, and then proceed in the 
dorsal line to the front, the whole producing a somewhat crown¬ 
shaped discal island; a strong tubercle on each side in front, 
followed by a larger one in the middle, terminating in a rather 
stout short spine. Scutellum triangular, without perceptible 
punctures, but bearing a whitish velvety pile. Elytra broader 
than the thorax, convex, rounded subrectangularly on the out¬ 
side of the shoulder, parallel on the sides, becoming oblique 
towards the apex, and truncated at the extremity, witli the 
sutural and external angle shaqi or toothed; they are broadly 
depressed at the base, bluish green, and, under the lens, very 
closely punctured (the punctures of different sizes, and some¬ 
times running into each other, forming rugose punctation) at 
the base, and very finely and sparsely punctured towards the 
apex, and from the punctures proceed a short silky pile. Legs 
ferruginous, obscure at the knees. Breast and abdomen 
brownish black, clothed with a tolerably thick ashy pile. 

I have a variety of larger size, coarser punctation, much 
larger and darker-coloured antenna?, elytra darker and not so 
"blue, longer pile on the underside, and darker legs, but with¬ 
out any other distinction than an enlargement of all the 
details. 

In describing this species, M. Chcvrolat drew attention to 
its resemblance to the Hammaticherus viridtpennis of Hope, 
but remarked that it differed by its smaller size and by its 
elytra being convex instead of flattened. Specimens sub¬ 
sequently received, more particularly tin*, large variety above 
mentioned, show that no distinction can be drawn from the 
size; Mr. Hope gives 12 lines as the size of his species, and 
that of my specimens ranges from 10 to 15: and the other 
point of difference, that the elytra are flattened, is founded on 
Ann, & Mag . N, Hist . Ser, 4. Vol, v, 30 
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error; for Hope’s description says nothing about the elytra 
being flattened. All that he says regarding them is, u Elytris 
viridibus, ad apicem abrupte truncatis et sub lente subtilissime 
punctatis.” In other points my specimens agree with Mr. 
Hope’s description; but it is very short, and 1 cannot think he 
would have overlooked the comparatively strong punctation 
(under the lens) on the basal portion of the elytra, had it been 
present in his species. Certainly the description of the elytra 
as “ subtilissime ” punctate under the lens does not apply to 
elytra which are so only towards the aj>ex. My own antici¬ 
pation is that my species will turn out to be the same as 
Hope’s; but his description does not warrant my acting on this 
supposition. I* find myself therefore constrained to follow the 
course taken by M. Cnevrolat, and treat it as distinct until it 
be shown to be the same. 

[To be continued.] 


LI.— Norwegian Mollusca. By J. Gwyn JEFFREYS, F.R.tS. 

A few hours’ dredging last autumn at Drttbak, in Christiania- 
fiord, produced results of such interest that 1 am induced to 
publish a list of the Mollusca which I then procured. Drdbak 
is a u classical ” place, in consequence of the discoveries mode 
there, now almost a century ago, by that great zoologist, Otho 
Frederick Muller. Dr. George Ossian Sars was my kind guide 
and companion, and assisted me in the work. The depth at 
which we dredged was from 40 to 60 fathoms; and it was in 
some places so close to the shore that littoral species were 
mixed with those from deepish water. Dredging in a Nor¬ 
wegian fiord is a very different matter from dredging on the 
coasts of Great Britain. The former can be managed easily 
between breakfast and dinner, in an inland sea resembling a 
river, which is frequently as smooth as a mill-pond and has 
a considerable depth. In the middle of Sognefiord, and within 
a mile from the land, there is a depth of 661 fathoms. On the 
other hand the 100-fathom line is more than thirty miles from 
any part of our own coasts; and the open sea there is always 
more or loss agitated, often rough, and sometimes dangerous. 

A list of the Christianiafiord Mollusca was published in 
1846 by Herr Asbjfirnsen; and Dr. G. O. Sars has within the 
last month edited a further list, which was prepared by bis 
lamented father shortly before liis death. I should not hare 
thought it necessary, or even have presumed, to offer the pie* 
Bent contribution, except for the belief that a few remarks on 
certain species, especially with respect to their geographical 
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and bathymetrical distribution, might be useful. I may ob- 
servo that the deep-sea exploration last year in Her Majesty’s 
surveying steam-vessel the 1 Porcupine,’ to which 1 shall pre¬ 
sently have occasion to refer, extended from 47° 30' to 62° N. 
lafc, and included all our western and northern coasts. 

Those species to which an asterisk is prefixed are not in the 
lists either of Herr Asbjornsen or of Professor Sara. 


BRACHIOPODA. 

Terebratuea cranium, Muller. British Conehology, ii. 
p. 11, and v. p. 163, pi. 19. f. 1. Ohristianiafiord, 5-100 
fathoms; Porcupine Expedition, 114 -632 f. 

T. CAPUT-8ERPENTI8, LinnA B. C. ii. 14, and v. 164, pi. 19. 

f. 2. C. 5-100 f.; P. 30-G32 f. 

Crania anomala, Miill. B. C. ii. 24, and v. 165, pi. 19. f. 6. 
C. 20-100 f. ; P. 30-290 f. 

CONCHIFERA. 

Anomia EPHimuM, L. B. C. ii. 30, and v. 165, pi. 20. f. 1. 
C. 5-100 f.; P. 10-557 f. 

A. PATELL1FORMI3, L. B. C. ii. 34, and v. 165, pi. 20. f. 2. 
C. 5-100 f.; P.60-420 f. 

Pbctkn septemradiatus, Mttll. B. C. ii. 62, and v. 164, 
pi. 23. f. 1. C. 20-230 f.; P. 90-664 f. 

P. tigrinus, Mull. B. C. ii. 65, and v. 167, pi. 23. f. 2. C. 
10-100 f.; P. 64-420 f. 

P. Testa:, Bivona. B. C. ii. 67, and v. 167, pi. 23. f. 3. 
C. 10-100f.; P.30-164f. 

P. 8TRIATU8, Mull. B. 0. ii. 69, and v. 168, pi. 23. f. 4. C. 
10-100 f.; P. 66-420 f. 

P. SIMILIS, Laskey, B. 0. ii. 71, and v. 168, pi. 23. f. 5. C. 
40-140 f.; P. 40-420 f. 

P. VITREU8, Chemnitz, and var. abysxorum. B. C. v. 168, 
pi, 99. f. 6. C. 20-230 f.; P. 208-604 f. 

P. ARATU8, Gmclin. B. C. ii. 64, and v. 167, pi. 99. f. 5. 
C. 20-60 f.; P. 155-345 f. 

Lima eixiptica, Jeffreys. B. C. ii. 81, and v. 169, pi. 25. f. 2. 
C. 12-100 f.; P. 114-208 f. 

L. 8UBAURICUI.ATA, Montagu. B. C. ii. 82, and v. 169, pi. 25. 

f. 8. C. 10-60 1 ; P. 125-1443 f. 

L. Losoombii, G. B. Sowerhy. B. C. ii. 85, and v. 170, pi. 25. 

f, 4. C. 5-100 f.; P. 64-75 f. 

L. exoavata, Fabricius. C. 10-140 f.; fossil ? 

MttiLUB EDUUS, L. B. C. ii, 104, and v. 171, pi. 27. f. 1. 

30* 
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The young only were dredged; and these had probably been 
removed from the shore by the waves or tide, and carried 
out into the fiord. 

Mytilus phaseolinus, Philippi. B. 0. ii. 118, and v. 171, 
pi. 27. f. 5. C. 15-120 f.; P. 30-110 f. 

Modiolakia marmokata, Forbes. B. C. ii. 122, and v. 171, 
pi. 28. f. 1. C. 10-60 f.; P. 15-80 f. 

Nucula sulcata, Bronn. B. 0. ii. 141, and v. 172, pi. 29. 

f. 1. C. 15-100 f.; P. 15-208 f. 

N. nucleus, L. B. 0. ii. 143, and v. 172, pi. 29. f. 2. C. 5- 
60 f.; P.10-1180 f. 

N. TUM 1 DULA, Malm,=A r . pumila, Lov4n, MS. (N. nucleus, 0, 
in Ind. Moll. Scand.). C. 40-230 f.; P. 420-1476 f. It 
seems that I was mistaken in referring Malm’s species to a 
variety of N. nucleus , although his description may apply as 
well to that variety as to the present species. N. proximo, 
of Say is allied to it. 

*N. delphinodonta, Mighels & Adams. C. 60 f.; P. 290- 
345 f. Gulf of St. Lawrence to Casco Bay, Maine. Mr. 
M‘Andrew dredged it in upper Norway. 

Leda pyuma.a, Mltnster. B. C. ii. 154, and v. 173, pi. 29. f.5. 
C. 10-100 f.; P. 40-1180 f. 

L. minuta, Mtlll. B. C. ii. 155, and v. 173, pi. 29. f. 6. 
C. 10-100 f.; P. 40-420 f. 

L. lucida, Lov. B. C. v. 173, pi. 100. f. 1. C. 20-230 f.; 
P. 114-1263 f. 

L. frig IDA, Torcll =s Yoldia nana, Sars. C. 20-230 f.; P. 
165-1380 f. I was wrong in believing that this distinct 
species might be n dwarf variety of L. lucida. Prof. Torell 
described and figured it in his account of the Spitsbergen 
Mollusea; it is also Greenlandic. 

Arca pectunculoYdes, Scacehi. B. C. ii. 171, and v. 175, 
. pi. 30. f. 3. C. 30-100 f.: P. 66-422 f. 

*A. olacialis, Gray. B. C. ii. 173. C. 60 f., fossil? P. 
290-420 f. 

*A. obliqua, Ph. B. C. ii. 175, and v. 175, pi. 30. f. 4. 
C. 60 f.; P. 164-422 f. 

A. NODULOSA, Mull. B. C. ii. 180, and v. 176, pi. 100. f. 2. 
C. 10-60 f.; P. 155-363 f. 

Lepton nxtidum, Turton, B. 0. ii. 198, and v. 177, pi. 31. 
f.8. C. 40-60 f. 

Montacuta substriata, Mont. B. C. ii. 205, and v. 177, 
pi. 31. f. 6. C. 2-100 f.; P. 73-420 f. 

*M. judentata, Mont. B. C. ii. 208, and v. 177, pi. 31. f. 8. 

C. 40-100 f., and var. triangularis ; P. 3-1366 f. 

*M. Dawson r, Jeffr. B. C. ii. 216, and v. 178, pi. 31. f. 7. 
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C. 40-60 f. : P. 30-40 f. Greenland (Holler); Spitsbergen 
(Torcll). 

•Montacuta tumidula, Jeffr. B. C. v. 177, pi. 100. f. 5. G. 
40-60 f. 

Kelli a suborbiculahis, Mont. B. C. ii. 225, and v. 179, 
pi. 32. f. 2. C. 10-60 f.; P. 10-164 f. 

AxiNUS FLKXUOSITH, Mont. B. O. ii. 247, and v. 179, pi. 33. 
f. 1. C. 10-230 f., and var. Harsh' ; P. 3-557 f. 

A. CROLINENSI8, Jeffr. B. C. ii. 250, and v. 180, pi. 33. 
f. 2. C. 40-230 f.; P. 90-1476 f. 

A. eumyarius, Sara. C. 40-230 f. 

A. FERRUCHNOSUS, Forb. B. C. ii. 251, and v. 180, pi. 33. f. 3. 
C. 50-230 f.; P. 40-557 1'. 

Cardivm eciiinatum, L. B. C. ii. 270, and v. 181, pi. 34. 
f. 2. C. 10-80 f.; 1\ 15-114 f. 

C. fasciatum, Mont. B. C. ii. 281, and v. 181, pi. 35. f. 3. 
C. 10-180 f.; P. 30-75 f. 

C. edule, L. B. C. ii. 286, and v. 182, pi. 35. f. 5. C. 0-50 f., 
in the latter case young and probably drifted: P. 3 f. 

C. minimum, Ph. B. C. ii. 292, and v. 182, pi. 35. f. 6. C. 
10-100 f.; P.15-542 f. 

Isocardia cor, L. B. C. ii. 298, and v. 182, pi. 36. f. 1. ('. 

20-230 f.; P. 106-1380 f. T have a complete and con¬ 
necting aeries, from the adult to the fry or very young, 
which proves that the latter is the Kellia abyssicola of 
Forbes, Venus miliaria of Philippi, and Kclliella abyssicola 
of Sara. Typical specimens of all these so-called species 
are now before me. The fry swarm in myriads on 
the surface of the mud in deep water. The adults bury 
themselves in the mud beyond the reach of a light dredge, 
such os is generally used in the Norwegian fiords ; but they 
may be seen, in a fossil state, imbedded in the brick-clay 
near Christiania. In its earliest state the shell has none of 
the fine bristly epidermis which clothes it at a later period. 
The remarks of Prof. Bars on the differences observable in 
the animal and shell of Isocardia cor and his Kelliella 
abyssicola are perfectly correct; b\it such differences result 
from altered conditions of growth. Some of Forbes’s 
JEgean specimens named by him Kellia abyssicola belong 
to Axinus ferruginosus , and others to the present species; 
his description will suit either. 

Cyprina Islanpica, L. B. C. ii. 304, and v. 182, pi. 36. f. 2. 
C. 15-60 f.; P. 12-40 f. 

Astarte sulcata, Da Costa. B. C. ii. 811, and v. 183, pi. 37. 
f. 1. C. 20-120 f.; P. 15-420 f. 

A. compressa, Mont. B. C. ii, 315, and v, 183, pi. 37. f, 3, 
C. 40-100 f.; P, 40 f, 
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Venus ovata, Pennant. B. C. ii. 342, and v. 184, pi. 89. f. 1. 
C. 10-100P.10-1366 f. 

Tellina calcaria, Oli. B. C. ii. 389, and v. 187. O. 0- 
40 f.; P. 40-345 f. 

♦Mactra subtruncata, Da O. B. C. ii. 419, and v. 188, 
pi. 48. f. 3. C. 40-60 f.; P. 15-1366 f. 

ScrobiculakiA nitida, Mttll. B. O. ii. 436, and v. 189, 
pi. 45. f. 2. C. 20-230 f.; P. 3-2435 f. Living at the 
last-mentioned depth, as well as at 2090 f. 

•Lyonsia arenosa, Mailer (Pandorina). C. 40 f. Green¬ 
land (M oiler); Wellington Channel (Belcher); Spitsbergen 
(Torcll); Upper Norway (M‘Andrew). 

Thracia papyhacea, Poli. B. C. iii. 36, and v. 191, pi. 48. 

. f. 4. C. 10-60 f.; P. 64-164 f. 

*T. truncata, Brown. B. 0. iii. 43. C. 40 f., fossil? 

Nea:ra abbreviata, Fork B. C. iii. 48, and v. 191, pi. 49. 
f. 2. C. 40-120 f.; 1». 165-183 f. 

N. COSTELLATA, Deshaycs. B. C. iii. 49, and v. 191, pi. 49. 
f. 3. C. 10-100 f.; P. 96-664 f. 

N. BOSTUATA, Spongier. B. C. iii. 51, and v. 191, pi. 49. f. 4. 
C. 10-100 f.; P. 85-183 f. 

N. onEHA, Lov. C. 40-230 f. ; P. 125-2435 f. Living at the 
last-mentioned depth. My rpfcrence of this species to N. 
cuspidata (B. C. v. 192) was erroneous: I am now satisfied 
that they are distinct. 

Corbuia oibba, Olivi. B. C. iii. 66, and v. 192, pi. 99. f. 6. 
C. 3—100 f., and var. rosea, dwarfed; P. 3-1476 f. 

Mya truncata, L. B. 0. iii. 66, and v. 192, pi. 50. f. 2. C. 
0-40 f.; P. 3-66 f. In the last case apparently fossil, and 
belonging to the variety uddevallensts. 

Panopea plicata, Mont. B. 0. iii. 375, and v. 192, pi. 51. 
f. 1. 0. 20-100 f.; P. 15-33 f. 

Saxicava kuoosa, L., var. arctica. B. C. iii. 82, and v. 192, 
pi. 51. f. 4. 0. 8-100 f.; P. 15-420 f. 

Xyi-ophaga dorsai.is, Turt. B. 0. iii. 120, and v. 193, pi. 53. 
f. 4. C. 10-60 f.; P. 364 f. Not living in the last case, 
the shell having probably been dropped from floating wood. 

SOLENOCONCHIA. 

Siphonodentalium lofotense, Sara. B. C. v. 895, pi. 101. 
f.2. C. 40-200 f.; P. 30-1180 f. 

S. quinquanciui are, Fork C. 40-300 j P. 40-725 f. 

CADUMT8 SUBFU8IFORMI8, SaTS. B. C. V. 196, pi. 101. f. 3. 
C. 40-230 f.; P. 114-1180 f. 

Dentamum entalis, L. B. C. iii. 191,and v. 197. pi. 55. f,l. 
C. 10-100 f., and var. infundilndum ; P. 15-664 f. 
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Dkstauum abyssorum, Sars. B. C. Hi. 197, and v, 197, pi. 
101.f.1. C. 30-230 f.; P. 90-1476 f. 

GASTROPODA. 

Chiton Hanlkyi, Bean. B. C. iii. 215, and v. 198, pi. 55,f.5. 
C. 25-60 f. P. 30-345 f. 

C. CAN CELL AT us (Leach S'), G. B. Sowerby, jun.,*» C. alveolus , 
Sars. B.C.iii. 217, and v. 198, pi. 56.1.1. 0.25-601'. 

C. oinereus, L. B. O. Hi. 218, and v. 198, pi. 56. f. 2. 0. 5- 
100 f. • P. 10-40 f. 

C. Aldus, L. B. 0. iii. 220, and v. 199, pi. 56. f. 3. C. 10- 
60 f. 

*C. KITBER (L.), Lowe. B. 0. iii. 224, and v. 199, pi. 56. f. 4. 
0. 50-100 f. 

Tectura tkstudinalis, Mttll. B. C. iii. 246, and v. 200, 

. pi. 58. f. 3. 0.0-401*. 

T. virginea, Mull. B. 0. iii. 248, and v. 200, pi. 58. f. 4. 
C. 0-100 f.: P. 10 f. 

T. fulva, MUll. B. 0. iii. 250, and v. 200, pi. 58. f. 5. 0. 

10-140 f.; P. 15-90 1*. 

Lepeta o.eca, Mull. B. O. iii. 252, and v. 200, pi. 58. f. 6. 
C.0-1001*. 

♦Propilidium ancvloi'des, Forb. B. 0. iii. 254, and. v. 200, 
pi. 58. f. 7. C. 40-60 f.; P. 90-1366 f. 

*Fis8URI8epta papillosa, Seguenza (Annali dell’ Accademia 
degli Aspiranti Naturalisti, 3 a seric, vol. ii. 1862, t. iv. f. 2, 
2 a , 2 b ). 1 dredged at Drobak three specimens of this extra¬ 
ordinary species; all were dead, and have a fossilized ap- 
penvance. The shell is conical, with a round hole at the 
apex and an internal plate or septum, thus forming a link 
between Propilidium and Fissurclla. Prof. Seguenza dis¬ 
covered it, with Puncturella noachina , Emarginula crassa f 
and other northern species, in what he considers the upper 
strata of the Miocene formation, at Rometta, near Messina; 
and he most obligingly presented mo with specimens, which 
I have now had the unexpected opportunity of comparing 
with those from Norway. If this formation at Rometta be 
really Miocene, the occurrence of Fissurisepta papillosa at 
Driibak, whether in a living or fossil state, is very wonderful. 

Puncturella noachina, L. B. C. iii. 257, and v. 200, pi. 59. 
f. 1. C. 10-60 f.; P. 15-420 f. 

Emarginula fissitra, L. B. 0. iii. 259, and v. 230, pi. 59 
f. 2. C. 20-60 f., and var. incurva ; P. 10-420 f. 

E. CRASSA, J. Sowcrby. B. C. iii. 263, and v. 200, pi 59 f. 4. 
C. 10-100f.; P.90-155f. 
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Capulus HUNOABIGU8, L. B. C. iii. 269, and v. 201, pi. 59. 
f.6. C.5-60f.; P.30-180f. 

SciasuRKLLA CBI8PATA, Fleming. B. C. iii. 283, and v. 201. 
pi. 60. f. 3. 0.40-120 f.; P. 164-725 f. As I suspected, 
8. angulata of Lovdn is a large form of this species. The 
animal not having been sufficiently described, 1 subjoin an 
extract from my notes:— 

Body milk-white, with a tinge of yellowish brown in 
front : head thick, snout-shaped : tentacles conical, ciliated: 

e, yes small, one at the outer base of each tentacle: foot 
double-edged and bilobate in front, abruptly pointed behind} 
its tail or extremity is pinched up and grooved underneath: 
appendages or pedal filaments as in Trochus , but more nu¬ 
merous (eight on each side); these are angulated and finely 
ciliated; a white eve-spot is at the base of each filament. 
The slit in the shell serves for excretal purposes; the faeces 
arc worm-shaped, long, aud arc visible through the shell. 
The animai is shy and delicate, dying soon after being put 
in a phial of sea-water. 

Thochus tumidus, Mont. B. C. iii. 307, and v. 203, pi. 62. 

f. 2. C. 10-100 f.: P.10-85 f. 

T. 0INBUARIU8, L. B. ( J. iii. 309, and v. 203, pi. 62. f. 3. 
C. 10-60 f.: P.0-10f. 

T. miu.kuranuh, Ph. B. C. iii. 325, and v. 204, pi. 63. f. 4. 
C. 10-100 f.; P. 90—190 f. Live specimens from the last 
depth were prettily spotted. 

Lacuna divaricata, Fabricius. B. C. iii. 346, and v. 204, 
pi. 64. f. 3. C. 5-100 f., drifted into deeper water; P. 0-3 f. 
Littorina rudis, Mnton. B. C. iii. 364, and v. 206, pi. 65. 

f. 3. C. 0-80 f., drifted from the shore; P. 0. 

L. I.ITORKA, L. B. 0. iii. 368, and V. 206, pi. 65. f. 4. C.0- 
80f., drifted; P. 0. 

*11 issoA rkticulata, Mont. B. C. iv. 12, and v. 207, pi. 66. 
f. 5. C. 40-60 f. 

*R. CIMIC 01 DE 8 , Forb. B. C. iv. 14, and v. 207, pi. 66. f. 6. 
C.40-60f.; P.90-422f. 

*R. Jeffreysi, Waller. B. C. iv. 15, and v. 207, pi. 66. f. 7. 
O.40-100 f.; P.183 f. 

R. punctura, Mont. B. C. iv. 17, and v. 207, pi. 66. f. 8. 
C. 0-100 f.; P.25-33 f. 

R. ABY88ICOLA, Forb. B. C. iv. 19, and v. 207, pi. 66. f. 9. 
C. 40-230 f.; 1\ 165 f. 

R. zetlanwca, Mont. B. C. iv. 20, and v. 207, pi. 67. f. 1. 
C.30-60f.; P.208-808f. 

R. pabva, DaC., and var. interrupt^. B, C. iv. 23, and v, 207, 
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pi. 67. f. 3,4. C. 0—100 f., probably drifted from low-water 
mark; P. 0-10 f. 

R. inuonspicua, Alder. B. C. iv. 26, and v. 207, pi. 67. f. 5. 
C.0-100f.; P.3f. 

*R. turgida, Jeffreys. 

Shell forming a short cone, rather thin, nearly transpa¬ 
rent, and glossy: sculpture consisting of extremely delicate 
and close-set spiral atria* (which are microscopic), and a very 
fine but conspicuous thread-like marking round the peri¬ 
phery : colour white: spire bluntly pointed: whorls five, 
tumid; the last occupies three-fourths of the spire: suture 
deep : mouth roundish : outer lip thin : inner lip filmy, and 
scarcely perceptible: umbilical chink narrow but distinct: 
operculum ear-shaped, with a very small spire and strong 
tfexuous lines of growth. L. 0*075, B. 0*05. 

Allied to 11 . inconspicua ; but the difference will appear 
by a comparison of the description of each. 

Not uncommon at Drobak and Yallo, from 40 to 100 f. 
Owing to my not being provided with proper sieves, I did 
not at the time detect this small species in the dredged ma¬ 
terial; and therefore I could not observe the animal. I 
would again venture to protest against the division of Rissoa 
into several genera, alien as A Irani a and Cingula , without a 
single distinctive character being established. It is cer¬ 
tainly not a scientific mode of classification. But naturalists 
must please themselves! 

*Hydkobia itlva:, Penn. B. 0. iv. 52, and v. 208, pi. 69. f. 1. 
C. 40-100 f., probably drifted; P. 3 f., and var. Burled, 
1366 f., living, hut possibly also drifted. 

II. ventrosa, Mont. B. C. i. 52, and v. 152, pi. 4. f. 7. This, 
with several land- and freshwater shells, were dredged in 
deep water; but they were dead, and had evidently been 
carried into the fiord by streams. 

Cascum glabrum, Mont. B. C. iv. 77, and v. 209, pi. 70. f. 5. 
C. 40—100 f. 

Turritella terkbua, L. B. 0. iv. 80, and v. 209, pi. 70. f.6. 
C. 5-80 f.; P. 10-422 f. 

Scalaria Trevelyan a, Leach. B. C. iv. 93, and v. 209, 
pi. 71. f. 4. C. 40-100 f.; P. 10-458 f. 

*Aclis Walleui, Jeftr. B. C. iv. 105, and v. 210, pi. 72. f. 4. 
C. 40-60 f.; P. 422-1380 f. 

Oixdstomia olavula, Lov. B. C. iv. 118, and v. 211, pi. 73. 
f. 1. C. 40-60 f.; P. 25-40 f. 

O. RISSOides, Hanley. B. 0. iv, 122, arid v. 211, pi. 73. f, 4, 
0.30-100 f. 
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♦Odostomia oonoIdea, Brocchi. B. C. iv. 127, and v. 211, 
pi. 73. f. 6. C. 40-100 f.; P. 25-208 f. 

O. accta, Jeffr. B. C. iv. 180, and v. 211, pi. 73. f. 3, 0. 
40-120 f. 

O. unidkntata, Mont. B. C. iv. 134, and v. 211, pi. 74. f. 1. 
C.30-100 {.; P.30-40f. 

*0. turrita, Hanl. B. C. iv. 135, and v. 211, pi. 74. f. 2. 
0. 40-60 f. 

O. insculpta, Mont. B. 0. iv. 139, and v. 211, pi, 74. £. 4. 
C. 30-100 f. 

*0. Warreni, Thompson. B, C. iv. 143, aud v. 212, pi. 102. 
f. 2. G. 40-100 f. 

O. spiralis, Mont. B. G. iv. 154, and v. 213, pi. 75. f. 3. 
C. 10-60 f. 

O. exjmia, Jeffr. B. G. iv. 155, and v. 213, pi. 75. f.'4. G. 
30-100 f.; P. 420 f. The Norwegian are larger than 
British specimens, and have a more conspicuous tooth. 

O. SCALAR1S, Ph., var. rufeacens. B. C. iv. 160, and v. 213, 
pi. 75. f. 7. G. 10-80'f. 

O. rufa, Ph., vox . fulvocincta . B. G. iv. 162, and v. 213, 
pi. 76. f. 2. G. 20-100 f.; P. 25-208 f. 

*0. ScilljE, Scacolii. B. G. iv. 169, and v. 213, pi. 76. f. 5. 

G. 40-60 f., fossil?: P. 25-370 f. 

O. ACJCULA, Ph., and var. ventricosa. B. C. iv. 170, and v. 

213, pi. 76. f. 6, 7. G. 30-100 f. 5 P. 25-1366 f. 

♦Eulima polita, L. B. G. iv. 201, and v. 214, pi. 77. f. 3. 

G. 40-60 f., fossil V 

E. INTERMEDIA, Gantraine. B. C. iv. 203, and v. 214, pi. 77. 
f. 4. C. 30-100 f. 

E. distorta, Desh., and var. gracilis. B. G. iv. 205, and v. 

214, pi. 77. f. 5. C. 40-100 f.; P. 15-164 f. 

E. HTENOSTOMA, Jeffr. B. C. iv. 207, and v. 215, pi. 77. f. 6. 
C. 40-230 f.; P. 64-290 f. 

E. bilineata, Aid. B. C. iv. 210, and v. 215, pi. 77. f. 8. 
C. 25-60 f.; P. 40-422 f. Living specimens from the last 
depth had the usual bright-coloured bands, and their animals 
very distinct eyes. 

♦Natica a ro-'NLAND iCA, Beck. B. C. iv. 216, and r. 215, 
pi. 78. f. 2. C. 40-60 f., fossil ?; P. 173-725 f. 

N. Alperi, Forb. B. C. iv. 224, and v. 215, pi. 78. f. 5. 
G. 15-100 f.; P. 10-420 f. 

N. Montaouti, Forb. B. G. iv. 227, and v. 215, pi. 78. f. 6. 
C. 15-120 f.; P. 30-584 f. 

N. affinis, Gm. B. C. iv. 229, and v. 215, pi. 102. f. 3. 
C. 40-120 f.; P. 203-664 f. 

Velutina lsvigata, Penn. B. C. iv. 240, and v, 216, pi. 79. 
f. 4. C. 10-100 f. 
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AdMete VIRlDULA, Fabr. B. 0. iv. 248, and v. 216. C. 20- 
230 f.; P. 114-420 f. 

ApokrhaIs pes-pelecani, L. B. 0. iv. 250, and v. 216, 
pi. 80. f. 1. C. 5-100 f.; P. 10-422 f. 

Cerithium metuj.a, Lov. B. C. iv. 256, and v. 217, pi. 80. 
f. 3. C. 30-100 f.: P. 114-862 f. 

C. KETICULATUM, DaC. B. O. iv. 258, and v. 217, pi. 80. f. 4. 
C. 20-100 f.; P.3-74 f. 

C. PERVERSirM, L. B. C. iv. 261, and v. 217, pi. 80. f. 5. • 
C. 10-70 f. From Prof. Mobius’s notes and drawing, which 
he was so good as to show me at Kiel, it appears that the 
animal differs considerably from that of Cerit/riunu parti¬ 
cularly in respect of the foot and odoutophore. I would 
consequently adopt the genus Triforis of Dcshaycs for this 
species. 

•Cemthiopsm C 08 TULATA, Mali. B. O. iv. 272, and v. 217, 
pi. 81. f. 5. C. 40-60 f., fossil?; P. 18-420 f. 

Buccinitm UNDATUM, L., and var. zetlandica. B. C. iv. 285, 
and v. 218, pi. 82. f. 2, 5. C. 0-60 f.; P. 30-180 f. 

Tropiion barvicensis, Johnston. B. C. iv. 318, and v. 218, 
pi. 84. f. 5. C. 30-230 f.; P. 15-458 f. 

T. clathratus, L. B. C. iv. 321. C. 20-60 f.; P. 155- 
557 f. 

T. Morchi, ( Morchii ) Malm, = Brla demersa, Tiberi. C. 30- 
230 f.; Corsica (Tiberi)! Hare placard this remarkable little 
shell in the genus Pleurotoma ; but it has no fissure or notch, 
and the apex is that of Trophon. It, however, wants an 
operculum, the canal is very short, and the sculpture is 
peculiar, so that it may constitute the type of a new genus, 
say Taranis t. This is truly one of the “ sea’s rich gems.” 

Nabs a reticulata, L. B. C. iv. 846, pi. 87. f. 3. C. 2-70 f.; 
P. 13 f. 

Deerancia linearis, Mont. B. C. iv. 368, and v. 220, 
pi. 89. f. 2. C. 10-60 f.; P. 13-173 f. 

Pleurotoma costata, Donovau. B. C. iv. 379, and v. 220, 
pi. 90. f. 3. C. 10-100 f.; P. 10-208 f. 

*P. brachystoma, Ph. B. C. iv. 382, and v. 220, pi, 90. 
f. 5. C. 50-100 f.; P. 15-40 f. 

P. NIVALIS, Lov. B. C. iv. 388, and v. 220, pi. 91. f. 4. C. 
40-120 f.; P. 155-422 f. 

P. turricula, Mont. B. C. iv. 395, and v. 222, pi. 91. f. 7. 
C. 30-120 f.; P. 10-130 f. 

P. Trevelyana, Turt. B. C. iv. 398, and v. 222, pi. 91. f. 8. 
C. 0-60 f. 

t Tha same of a heathen god. See Wordsworth's ‘ Excursion,' OtU 

book, p. 340. 
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Pleurotoma MITRULA ( Trilomwn ), Lov.,=,P. cylindracca 
Mttllcr) ?, var. alba , Sars. C. 40-100 f. 

*P. declivis ( Tritonium ), Lov. C. 20-100 f.; P. 64-420 f. 
Cyuchna acuminata, Bruguibre. B. C. iv. 411, and v. 
222, pi. 93. f. 1. C. 20-80 f.; P. 25-40 f. Sara has de¬ 
scribed and figured the animal as haring separate, long, 
leaf-likc tentacles (folded back on the sides of the Bnell m 
front), with minute eyes at their outer bases ; and the foot 
is not expanded laterally or behind. This species must be 
placed in the genus lihizorus of De Montfort, or Volvula 
of A. Adams. 

*C. nitidula, Lov. B. C. iv. 412, and v. 222, pi. 93. f. 2. 
C. 40-100 f.; P. 25-40 f. 

C. ALBA, Brown. B. C. iv. 417, and v. 223, pi. 93. f. 6. C. 
10-120 f.; P. 203-1366 f. 

Utriculus truncatulus, Brag. B. C. iv. 421, and v. 223, 
pi. 94. f. 2. C. 11-80 f. 

U. exi'a nssi'm, Jeffr. B. C. iv. 426, and v. 223, pi. 94. f. 6. 
C. 40 -120 f.; P. 165 f. 

U. HYALIN us, Turt. B. C. iv. 427, and v. 223, pi. 94. f. 7. 
C. 40-60 f.; P. 25-33 f. 

U. GLOBOSUS, Lov.,= Utricnhjms vitrea , Bars. B. C. v. 223, 
pi. 102. f. 8. C. 30-120 f.; P. 542 f. The spire is visible 
in young, but sunken and nearly concealed m full-grown 
specimens. 

Action tornatilih, L. B. O. iv. 433, and v. 224, pi. 95. 

f. 2. C. 10-60 f.; P. 13-420 f. 

Scaphander libraries, Lov. B. C. iv. 446, and v. 224, 
pi. 102. f. 9. C. 40-140 f.; P. 290-1263 f. 
rm LINE scaur a, Mttll. B. C, iv. 447, and v. 224, pi. 96. 

f. 1. C. 10-140 f.; P. 25-542. 

P. QUAURATA, S. Wood. B. C. iv. 452, and v. 224, pi, 96. 

f. 4. C. 30-230 f.; P. 420-1215. 

P. punctata, Clark. B. C. iv. 453, and v. 224, pi. 96. f. 5. 
C. 30-60 f. 

PTEROPODA. 

Hpiuiaus retroversus, Flcm. B. C. v. 115, pi. 98. f. 4. 
C. 40-100 f.; P. 25-173 f. In all these cases dropped 
from the surface of the sea, or voided by fishes and oceanic 
Hydrozoa. 

Besides the Mollusca, Foraminifera abounded in great 
variety; these I have placed in the excellent charge of Dr. 
Carpenter. I also found some sponge-spicules, which Dr. 
Bowerbank tells me belong to Qeodia Barretti, an undescribed 
species. 
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On Anthozoanthus parasiticus, DesJutyes, MS. (Algiers.) 

By H. J. Carter, F.R.S. (In a letter to Dr. J. E. Gray.) 

Tins coral is figured, but not described, in Schleiden, ‘ Das Moor/ 
fig. 4. 

Spicules calcareous, fusiform, tuberculatcd, some narrow, others 
thick, variable in longth; the longest of the former l-l)Otli, tho 
longost of the lattor l-180tk of an inch ; the narrow ones chiefly con¬ 
fined to tho polypes, arranged obliquely (?) und parallel, embracing ; 
the thicker ones arranged horizontally (?), interlocking with each 
other, as if formed in cells of this shape originally interlocking with 
eaoh other; composing tho greater part of tho mass or cortex, which 
is parasitic upon a small, homy, branched stem. 

As tho narrow spicules are chiefly confined to the polypes, so 
tlieso aro the spicules which are chiefly coloured—rod and yellow 
mixed in one of the specimens (tho red-), and yellow only in the other 
(the ycllow-polyped specimen), tho rod and yellow colours of their 
points respectively being thus produced. 

Tho tubercles on the narrow fusiform spicules are moro or less 
evenly scattered over the surface (a), from one end to the other, while 
those of the thicker ones are arranged in threo or moro bands or 



rings, with plain intervals or rings (b) between them constricted; 
or tho tubercles may bo arranged irregularly throughout tho shaft 
(c), whose extremities are also always tuberculatcd. 

The two specimons, viz. tho red- and ycllow-polyped, aro the 
sarao species. 

It seems to me that tho longer fusiform spicules generally run up 
round tho polype, perhapB obliquely extending into the base of tho 
tentacles. 


Notes on Myriosteou. By IL J. Carter, F.It.S. 

(In a letter to Dr. J. E. Gray.) 

I can find no note in my journal of the piece of Myriosteou I 
took out from a Ray’B nose on the south-east coast of Arabia— 
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nothing but mention of a set of placoid teeth, upper and under, of 
a species of Myliobatis , which I remember to have extracted from 
the remnants of another old dried Hay on tho beach at the same time, 
and which I finally deposited in Prof. Huxley’s hands in the Museum 
of Economic Geology. What became of the piece of Myriosteon I 
have forgotten altogether. 

But that it did come from the snout of a Ray> and not of a Pristifi t 
the little preparation I now send you seems to confirm. 

In this preparation (takon from a young Thornback, whioh t 
found on tho beach at Budleigh-Salterton on the 12th May) you 
will see your Myriosteon in miniature. 

If you hold it up between you and the light, you will see, halfway 
up, on its surface the radiated osselet structures with a common 
lens, and with a higher power tho veritable oBselct structure of 
your Myriosteon . 

Now, if 'you look into tho cavity of the cranium (a portion of 
which still adheres to the snout), you will obsorve that this cavity 
is continued on into the Myriosteon; and a little imagination will 
enable you to see that this cavity represents the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bone prolonged into a conical tube, tho holes of which, 
for the issue of the olfactory nerve9, may be tho holes which exist 
on each side of your Myriosteon Higginsii. 


Geographical Distribution of Australian Whales. 

I have just received a pair of the cur-bones of Poescopia Novcs 
Zelandice and Borne blades of the baleen of Balcma marginata 9 
direct from tho sea near Swan Itiver, showing that both these spe¬ 
cies are common to the west coast of Australia and New Zealand.— 
J. E. Gray. 


On the Structure of a Fern-stem from the Lower Eocene of Herne Bay f 

and on its Allies , recent and fossil. By W. Carhuthers, Esq., 
F.L.8., F.G.S. 

The author described tho characters of the fossil-stem of a Fern 
obtained by George Dowker, Esq., F.G.S., from the beach at Heme 
Bay, and stated that in its structure it agreed most closely with the 
living Osmunda regalis , and certainly belonged to the Osmundacca. 
The broken petioles show a single crescentic vascular bundle. The 
section of the true stem shows a white parenchymatous medulla, a 
narrow vascular cylinder interrupted by long slender meshes from 
which the vascular bundles of tho petioles spring, and a parenchy¬ 
matous cortical layer. The author described the arrangement of 
these parts in detail, and indicated their agreement with tho same 
parts in Osmunda regalis. He did not venture to refer the Fern, to 
which this stem had belonged, positively to the genus Osmunda ,. 
but preferred describing it as an Osmundites , under the name of 
0. Dowlceri. The specimen was silicified; and the author stated that 
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even the starch-grains contuinod in its oells, and the mycelium of a 
parasitic Fungus traversing some of them, were perfectly represented* 
Its precise origin was unknown; it was said to bo probably derived 
from the London Clay, or from the beds immediately below.— Free, 
Qeoh Soc . March 9,1870. 


Observations on the Ornithological Fauna of the Bourbonnais during 
the Middle Tertiary Period, By M. A. Milke-Edwartw. 

'When I commenced tho paleontological investigation of the 
tertiary strata of the Bourbonnais, I was far from thinking that 
the birds whose remains are buried in thoso deposits would furnish 
clearer and more precise indications as to tho general character of 
the miocene fauna of that part of Franco than tho fossil mammalia 
and reptiles of tho same region. In fact, birds, being endowed with 
powerful organs of locomotion, are in general less settled than the 
species belonging to the classes mammalia and reptiles. 

When I presented to the Academy my work on the fossil birds 
of France, there was nothing to justiiy me in expressing an opinion 
of this kind; but by pursuing my researches upon this subject I 
have arrived at now results, which scorn to me of great importance 
and of a nature to enlighten us as to tho character of this tertiary 
fauna better than the pa lie ontological history of the other vertebrate 
animals of tho basin of tho Allier, in tho present state of our know¬ 
ledge. 

Among tho fossil birds the proscnco of which I have recently 
ascertained in the tertiary deposits of Saint-Gerand-le-Puy and 
Longy, there arc several which give to this ancient fauna an al- 
moet intertropicttl and, especially, an African character—namely, 
Parrots, Trogons, Salangancs, Gangas, Marabous, and Secretaries or 
Serpent-eaters. 

The Parrots constitute a perfectly natural family, well-marked 
and easily characterized by tho structure of the bones as well as by 
tho external form. It occupies the hottest regions in both hemi¬ 
spheres, and has no representatives in the present day either in Eu¬ 
rope or in cxtratropical Asia, or in the part of America situated 
north of the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the tertiary period there existed in France a parrot which, 
in its ostcological characters, differs notably from tho Australian 
types, os also from the macoaws and other American genera, and 
presents much analogy with certain African species, especially Psit- 
tacm erythacus of Senegal and South Africa. This tertiary parrot 
(which 1 have called Peittacus Verreauvii, and which I shall describe 
in one of the next parts of my work on fossil birds) is tho sole ex¬ 
ample of a parrot which lived in geological times, and it establishes 
tho first mark of resemblance between the miocene ornithological 
fSasmaa of the Allior and tho existing fauna of Africa. 

The Couroucous or Trogons, the plumage of which is not less bril¬ 
liant than that of the Parrots, now inhabit tho hottest parts of the 
glabf; they occur in America, in Asia, and in Africa, but only in 
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the torrid zone; but I have collected bones undoubtedly belonging 
to a Trogon in the deposits of Saint-Gerand-le-Puy. These birds 
usually live in well-wooded places, where they feed on insects; thus 
the presence of Trogon gallicus in the Bourbonnais tonds to prove the 
existence of considerable forests in the vicinity of the lakes of this 
part of France. 

The Ganges or Sandgrouse live at present in Africa and in the 
warmer regions of Asia: they are only birds of passage in the south 
of Europe; but they are represented in the ancient fauna of the 
Allior by a poculiar species, to which I have given the name of 
Pterodes sepultus. 

The Salanganes (which have been confounded with the Swallows 
by most ornithologists, but which really differ thorefrom greatly in 
their mode of organization, and belong to the family of the Swifts or 
Cypselidfie) now inhabit only India, Cochin China, some of the Poly¬ 
nesian islands, and the Mascareno islands. One species of this 
group, very nearly allied to the existing species, has loft its remains 
in the tertiary strata of the Bourbonnais. 

A largo bird of the stork family scorns to represent, in this region, 
the Marabous, which now-a-days occur from the Senegal to Cochin 
China. 

The discovery of a secretary-bird in the midst of this ancient 
population seems to mo very interesting. tferpentorius or Gypo- 
geranus reptifivorns, which occurs in Africa, from Abyssinia to the 
neighbourhood of the Capo of Good Hope, is at present the solo 
representative of a peculiar family of predaceous birds organized for 
running rather than for flying. Now, as 1 have shown with regard 
to the flamingoes, the zoological groups which, at the present day, 
are represented only by a single species, or by a very small number 
of species, probably at an ancient period possessed a numerical im¬ 
portance not inferior to that of the other equivalent natural groups. 
The existonco of a second member of the family Horpontariidm in the 
mioceno epoch therefore seems to mo to bo an important zoological 
fact; and the presence of these largo birds of prey in France and in 
Africa at different periods constitutes a now feature of resemblance 
between the miocene fauna of the Bourbonnais and the existing 
fauna of the African continent. I have as yet found only a single 
bone of the foot of this fossil secretary-bird; but the organic cha¬ 
racters of this part of the skeleton aro so distinct that there can be 
no uncertainty as to tlio determination of the typo to which the bird 
from which this fragment was derived bolonged. 

In my first work on fossil birds, submitted to the Academy in 
1865,1 showed that at the mioccne epoch flamingoes, ibises, and 
pelicans inhabited the shores of the'lakes of the Bourbonnais; but it 
was necessary, to bo very reserved as to tho conclusions which might 
bo drawn from these facts with regard to tho general character of the 
ornithological population. The frosh discoveries which I have just 
made known fully confirm tho conjectures whioh I had formed upon 
this subject, and lead mo to think that, at tho period when the lower 
miocene beds of the A llier were deposited, the biological conditions 
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in that part of France must have been nearly the Barae as those 
which exist nowadays in certain tropioal regions.— Qomptes Hindus, 
March 14,1870, p. 557. 

On the Pancreas in Osseous Fishes , and on the Nature of the Festels 
discoveral by Weber . By S. Lroouis. 

The author indicates, in a few words, tho history of our knowledge 
of supposed pancreatic structures in tho osseous fishes, and shows 
that five years ago tho paucreas had been recognized only in two 
species (Silnrus ylanis and Fsox luciai), and supposed pancreatic 
granulations in about a dozen more. Wobor noticed two systems of 
Canals of very different appearance passing from the liver to tho in¬ 
testine in the carp, and imagined that the liver might furnish bile 
to one set and pancreatic juice to the other. This interpretation 
was rejected by C. Bernard, who, however, met with the double set 
of canals in other species. 

The author commenced his researches in 1805; and he has ex¬ 
amined 43 species, representing the principal families. He finds 
that Weber's canals exist in all the osseous fishes ; they are invisible, 
like the middle lymphatics, in most species, but sometimes pearly 
(curp, turbot). They constantly open into the duodenum, near 
the gall-duct, and often by an ampulla. In some species with a 
convoluted intestine they acquire a very elegant arborescent form 
(barbel, groy mullet). Scarcely an intestinal sinus but receives 
some branchlet of this system ; it passes among the pyloric appen¬ 
dages (dory, mackerel), associates its principal trunks with the 
ductus choledockus, tho splenic and mesenterio veins, and the portal 
vein, which it follows into tho mass of the liver. 

All the osseous fishes possess a pancreas, however its elements 
may be dispersed, and the Plagiostomi have one similar in all re¬ 
spects to that of other Vertebrate. Among osseous fishes the author 
distinguishes the following throe forms:— 

1. Disseminated pancreas. —Glandular globulos dispersed through 
the laminae of the peritoneum (barbel, lumpfish, sardine, sand- 
smelt, loach, &t\). 

2. Diffused pancreas .— In this the pancreas is lamellar, and re¬ 
sembles that of the rabbit, but forms a glandular web of very much 
greater tenuity. It is diffused throughout the interstices between 
the viscera, sometimes to such a degree ( Caranx ) that these are im¬ 
mersed in a pancreatic mass. The author refers to the following 
species among others as oxhibiting this form of pancreas in various 
modifications :—conger, gurnard, Spar us , and stickleback. 

3. Massive pancreas , resembling the organ in the higher Vertebrata 
(Silurtts, pike, eel). 

The three forms are associated, at least two and two. Weber's 
canals are the excretory ducts of the first two forms; and every one 
of their branches terminates in a gland. In many speoics tho 
pancreatic and hepatic glands are still in progress when the fish ia 
adult; this explains the apparent penetration of the pancreas into 
tho liver.— Comptes Itendus , Hay 16, 1870, p, 1098. 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist . Ser. 4. Vol. v. 31 
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On the Megadactylus polyzelas of Hitchcock. By E. D. Cope. 

This genus was named by Hitchcock in his * Supplement to the 
Johnology of New England/ p. 39,1885; the bones have been briefly 
described in his * Ichnology/ on p. 186. The remains wore found, 
in a more or loss fragmentary condition, in the red-sandstone rooks 
of the valley of the Connecticut, from the neighbourhood of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. They were found by William Smith, while 
engaged in superintending some excavations made at the armoury, 
which required blasting. 

The remains consist of four caudal and one dorsal vertebrae, the 
greater part of the left fore foot, with distal portions of the ulna and 
radius, the greater part of the loft femur, proximal ond of left tibia, 
greater part of left fibula, tarsus, and hind foot, including a tarsal 
bone, perfect metatarsus, proximal end of a second metatarsus, parts 
of the distal end of a third, and parts and impressions of four pha- 
1 rages. 

These fragments demonstrate the former existence in the region 
in question of a typical form of the suborder or order Symphypoda 
(Compsognatha , Huxley), and one nearer the birds than any other 
hitherto found in America. Its pertinence to this order is shown 
by the absence of tho first series of tarsal bones, apparently (as 
Gegenbaur has suggested, and as the structure of Lwlaps proves) in 
consequence of their confluence with the distal extremities of the 
tibia and fibula. This important character is apparently assumed 
early in life in the present genus and in Compsoynathus, and proba¬ 
bly quite lato in Ornithotarsus . In Compsognathue the additional 
peculiarity of the persistence of but two carpal bones is presented, 
which, according to Gegenbaur, should correspond with those of the 
first row of ordinary Keptilia, while those of the second have disap¬ 
peared. In Megadactylu * those of the first sories are present, viz. 
the radial and probably ulnar, and one of tho Becond row, very 
much roduced, opposite to the seoond metacarpus; thore is space 
for a second one of the second series, but it does not appear in the 
matrix, while the ulnar is probably lost. 

The bird-like tendencies of the Symphypoda have been indicated 
above; and the very ornithic character of the bones of the present 
form is also very marked. Tho walls of tho long bones are very 
thin ; in some places neur their extremities almost as thin as 
writing-paper, Tho vertebrae and iBchia present the same thin walls; 
the structure of these walls is exceedingly dense. 

Prof. Cope next gives the special characters of the bones, which 
are hero omitted. He adds .*— 

That animals of this genus made some of the tracks similar to 
those of birds in the red sandstones of the valley of the Conneeticnt 
there can be no doubt. It furthermore explains some problematical 
impressions which are occasionally found with them. Tracks of an 
animal resting in a plantigrade position, as indicated by the mouldy 
of two long parallel metatarsi, each terminated by three toes, are 
accompanied by a peculiar, bilobate, transversely oval mark on the 
middle line, some distance behind the heels. 
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Prof. Hitchcock states that it appears to bo the impression of a 
short stiff tail. The present specimen shows clearly that it was 
made by the obtuse extremities of the isohia. The saurian squatted 
down, resting on its styloid ischia as the third leg of a tripod, of 
which the anterior pair was represented by the hinder legs. Prof. 
0. C. Marsh informs mo that in the museum of Yalo College a slab 
exhibiting impressions similar to the above shows the impressions 
of the anterior feet also, which were put to the ground in the act of 
rising or sitting, or perhaps reached to it while the animal was 
squatting, as do those of carnivorous Mammalia. 

The tracks of many of the animals discovered by Hitchcock are 
plantigrade. That they could not have walked like tho plantigrade 
mammal is sufficiently evident from tho length of tho metatarsal 
elements, which would necessitate a constunt contraction of the 
tibialis anticus muscle, or a pcculiur arrangement of the tarsal bones 
for its support. The latter does not appear to have existed; and the 
former is so very improbable that, in connexion with the pneumatic 
structure of the bones, there is abundant reason to suppose that they 
progressed by leaps, and assumed the plantigrade position when at 
rest. 

No portion of the cranium or dentition of this genus has been 
preserved. Tho large stout hooked claws of the fore foot would 
indicate a more or less carnivorous diet. 

The existence of Symphypoda in tho strata here indicated, with 
the occurrence of a Ptcrosauriun in a similar situation in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, points to the existence of the transition from Keupcr to lias 
(that is, from Triassic to Jurassic beds) in tho red sandstones of tho 
eastern United States. They have been heretofore regarded as 
Triassic*, which tho lower portions of them undoubtedly are, and 
similar to the German Keuper in tho prcsenco of Labyrinthodonts, 
Thecodonts, and Dinosauria in both Pennsylvania and N. Carolina. 

The remains here described were alluded to by Prof. R. Owen as 
those of a Saurian pointing to the Ptcroductyles or Birds, provided the 
cavities of the bones wero filled with marrow, and not with cartilage. 
Prof. Wyman regarded them as those of a reptile, though the long 
hones might have been referred to a bird, if considered alone. 
“ While the bones from Springfield are as hollow as those of the PtcTo- 
dactyle, I do not find that they are those of this animal; there is 
no positive proof of the long fingers, nor of the broad sternum, which 
these reptiles possessed. The existence of the largo toe in company 
with the small one is in favour of a jumping animal.”— From the 
Memoir of Prof Cope on Extinct Beptilia and Aves , Amtr . Phil, Soc, % 
unpublished volume, — SilEman's American Journal, May 1870. 

• Hitchcock, in his * Ichnology ’ (1868), holds that the beds containing 
the tracks are Lower Jurnssic, either Oolitic or Lias; and liana, in liis 
Geology* (pp. 414, 443), says that the so-called Triassic is probably in 
part Jurassic.—-E ds. Am. Joubn. Sci. 
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